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PREFACE 


The pennanent element in childhood may be judged by 
0 the permanent quality of die books which children love. 
No dumge in taste or fashion can oust Robinson Crcroc^? 
or “The Swiss Family Robinson** from th«r places of 
honour in the nursery^ and we welcome, as a similar 
indicatian of die working of this conservative principle^ 
the denSqpd for a new edition of the familiar ‘'Evenings 
at Homc.^ 

Dt. Aikin ^and Mrs, Baibauld, wise, resourceful, and kind- 
heart^ have delighted successive generations o^chSdren, 

and no apology is required for reproducing their book in 

a 

a fbnn which, while it satisfies die modem staLdards of 
prtndnl aq 0 bindin^^ yet preserves the quaintoess and the 
. diarm of the edi^n and of old associations. We 
. haVe jpgdaced the former fmntisptece with a new one in 
. the same style, flesi^^ by Miss Janet Robertson, but 
odierwise^we have taken no liber^ with the text and 
JUnStratk^ ^ present^ edition % based on that which 
7 Iw iNeen befbre the public for many years, and which was 
pdM H^ey. He expun|ed ^ 
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modernised cA>solete an^rugged ^ressionsr a^d 94d^ 
wh^e he Ifeought iiecefl 8 ar 3 % neaf infonnation and noteai^ 
9jOTkd thii^ no attempt* was jmade to interfere widi the 
purpose of t£e orii^al eompUera. 

The book is a storehouse of instmctipn and lunusement^ 
^ppily Jt>l^t and admirably conve]^ ; and its unin^mupted 
popufarity dioroughly^warrants the hope that» in its presant 
forpci, if^wiU continue to be a favourite with the children 
of to-day and of to-morrow. 

George Routlbdoe and Som^ Ltii» 
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EVENINGS AT HOME. 


INTRODUCTION. 

B HE mansion-house of the pleasant village of Beech- 
gn>s« was inhabited by the family of Fairbcme^ 
condsting of the master and mist^^ss, and a 
numerous progeny of children, boys and girls. 
Of these, some were raucated at home under their parents’ 
care, and some were sent out to school. The house was 
^dmn uimovided with visitors, the intimate friends or 
rdadons ^7 the owners, who were entertained with cheer- 
fully and hospitality, ftct from ceremony and parade. 
Th^ formed, during their stay, part of the, family, and 
were^’ready to concur with Mr. and Mrs. Furbmne in any 
ItUle domestic plan for vai^dng their amuseiinents,..and 
partictdurly for promoting the instruction and enfenainment 
of the younger pert of the household. As some of them 
weie adsustomed to writing they would hequently produce 
a fabk, story, or di^pgue^ adapted to the age and under- 
stsmdiiig ofehe young people It was alw^iys considered 
as a high &vour when they would so employ |;hemselve5; 
hl[t4w|ieti the pieces had been once read over, they were 
dfxSkttf depoiAed by Mrs Fatrbome in a box, of which 
^ kept the hey- ^|fone of these were allowed to be taken 
out agun dB all die diildr^ were assembled in the holidays 
It .m JdiM one of the evening amtisedlents of the, 
so fannyge /Ar as their phrase was. One 

was sent to die box, who, putdng 
ill latid, drew.Ottt die phper that came and 
laoiiig^ 1^ perUiuv* This wgs dien teed distinctljr 
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by one of the older oc^gj; and after it had uncK^iie 
^ gu^^cienf ^wnsideration^ another jAde inesaen^ wis Jk-- 
spatched f6r a fresh sumly | and so on, till as much time 
had been spent in this^ manner as the paxenm thou^t 
proper. Other children erere 'admitted tOothese leadinp; 
and as the Budga of Beetkgrcve Hail bauime soinpirhat 
celebrated in the neighbourhood, its proprietors were &t<' 
length urged to lay it open to the 'public. They w^e 
induced to comply; and thus, c^without further preface,, 
begins the 


yiret £\>enin0. 


THE YOUNG MOUSE. 

A FABLK. 

A YOUNG Mouse lived in a cupboard where sweetmeats 
were kept ; she dined every day upon biscuit, mamudade, 

or fine sugar. 
Kevur any Ifitle 
Mouse had lived, 
so well ' She 
had often ven- 
tured to peep at 
the faraiily while 
they sat at sup- 
per; My, ^ 
had aoimeliaMeb 
stoleir down on 
the carpet, and picked up the chimbs, ana nobody had 
ever hurt^her. ^e would have been quite ha}^y* ,^Mit ;|hat 
she was sometimes frightened by the cat, and th^ dhe 
ran trembling to the hole bdiind the watntoot One jday 
rite came running to her mother in gimai joy* 
said she,^'*the good people of this fkmily l^ve hW me 
a hOWto to kve in; it is in the % apiieoie it 

is for for it is just tng enoi:qi:b ; int wobd|» 

and Wh covered all over with wires ; mm I dare my th(ly 
have lhade it on {iitrpose to screen tha( : 
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VHB WASP AND THE BEE. 

okt Im nin me so Often. Them is ^ entrance 
jnst 1^%lioiq[h fas m$, but puss cannot fol^; an4 thOy 
have b^ sottobd'u to put.m^me toast^x^ieesei which 
*sineUs so deih^usly, that | should have ran in directly tnd 
taken possession of my new houlet but I Aot^t I woul^ 
^Vyou first, that we mi^iht go in toglthm*, and both lodge 
*' there to-ni|H for it will hold us both.” 

My dear child,” said die old Mouse, “ it is most hapjl^ 
diat you did dot go inf for this house is called * tQ^i, and 
you would never have come out agam, except to be devoured 
jr pot to death in some way or outer. Thought man has 
not so*fieice a look as a cat, he is as much our enemy," and 
has stiU more cunning," * . 


THE WASP AND THE BEE •* 

A FABLE. i 

A Wasp met a Bee, and said to him, “ Pray, can you tell 
me what the reason that men are so ill-natured to me, 
while tli(^ are so ' ' 

fond of you? Weare 
very much alike, only 
that die broad golden 
rings about my 
body make me much 
handsoma' than you 
an;; #e are both 
wing^ . insects, we ^ 
both lovje hisney, arid we both sdng people*when we ate 
angry; yet men always hate me, and t^to*kil\,me, though 
ifiudi mote fiuniliar widi ihem than you are, and pay 
^im i^ts in thw houses, and at their tea-tables, and at all 
thw, mpals, while your are ymy shy, and hardly ever come 
near diem ; yet diey build you curious houses thatched with 
and tuce care cS mid feed you in the wintef very often, 
teasoa” ‘ ' ® 

stBd, Because, you never do them any good, 
H)nt, ,(m.tii|,Cl^aiy, are vmy troublesome and .mischievous, 
^fbet$^re> not like to see you ; but they know that I 
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« am busy all day long in m^ing then^oney. You^badJ^tter 
pay them Fewer visits, and try to Ife useful 


THE GOOSE AND THE HOR^ p 

« * A FABLE. 

A Goose; ivho was plucking grass ^upon a common, thought 
herself affronted by a Jiorse who fed near her, and in hissing 
accents^hus addressed him ; ** I am certainly a more nq|;)le 
an*d perfect animal than you, for the whole range and extent 
of your* faculties is confined to one element. *I can walk 
upon the ground as wtII as you ; 1 have, besides, wings, 
^ Y^kh which I can raise myself in the air ; and, when I please, 
I can sp(?-t in ponds and lakes, and refresh mysSlf in the 



cool waters. I enjoy the different powers of a bird, a fish, 
and s quadruped.” • * ^ 

The K[orse, snorting somewhat disdainfully, replied, It 
is true you inhabit three elements, bui you ^ake no very 
distinguished figure in any one of them. \ou fly, indeed ; 
but your flight is so heavy and clumsy, that you have 
right to put yourself on a level with the lark or the swallow. 
You cap swiip op the surface of the watersv but you citnnot 
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live in th*em as fishes dS ; you cannot find "roifch of your 
food in that element, nor giidtfe smoothly along the boliqpi 
of the waves. And w'hen ywu walk^ or rather waddle, upon % 
the ground, with your broad feet, nn<l yoifr long neck 
^trctf.hed oi^t, hissing at every one who passes by, you bring 
upon yourself the derision of all beholders. 1 confess that* 

I am formed only to moje u|>on the ground ; hut how grace- 
ful is my make ! how well turned my limbs ' how hiehly 
finished my whole body ! how^ gre*t my strength ! how 
astfonishjng my speed ! 1 had far rather be confint^l to one 

element, and be admired in that, than be a Goose yi all.” 


THE FLYING FISH. 

The Flying Fish, says the Fable, had originally no wings, 
but being of an ambitious and discontented tcmj)er, she 
repined at always being confined to the w’ater.s, and wished 

I 



to soar in tht air. If I could fly like the birds, ”*said she, 
“ I should not ctily see more of the beauties ^f nature, but 
I should be abfe to escape from those fish w'hich are con- 
tSfhually pursuing me, and which render my life miserable.” 
She therefore Qptitioned Jupiter for a pair of wings ; and 
immediately she perceived her fmts to exj^and. They 
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suddenly gv/^w to the length of herfuirhole body, and became 
aj the same time so strong og to do the office of ]>inions. 
She was at first much ]>leascd with her new powers, and 
looked with fin air pf disdfiin on all her fornifir companions ; 
but she soon ]>erreived herself exposed to new dangers. 
\Vl)cn flying in tlie air, she was jnccssajitly piii^ued by the 
tropic bird and the albatross; and when, for safety, she 
drof)|?ed into the water, she was sS fatigued with her flight 
that she was le>s able than ever to escape from her old 
t‘aL*miesr the fish landing herself more unhappy thgm 
before, she now begged of Jupiter to recall his ]>res?‘nt ; but 
Jiij)iter said to her, “ W'hen I ga\"e you your wrngs, I well 
knew they would prove a curse ; but your proud and 
r/;.vtless disf)osition deserved this disappointment. Now, 
therefore, «vhat you begged as a favour, keep as it punish- 
ment ! 


THE LITTLE DOG. 

A FABLE. 

“ What shall I do,” said a very little dog one day to his 
mother, “to show my gratitude to our good master, and 
mq.ke myself of some value to him? I cannot draw or 
carry burdens, like the horse ; nor give him milk, like the 
cow ; nor lend him my covering for his clothing, like the 
sheej) j nor produce him eggs, like the poultry ; nor catch 
mice and rats so well as the c^at. I cannot divert him 
wuih singing, like the canaries aiffi linnet^; nor can I 
defend him agaiust robbers, like our relation Towzer; I 
should not be of use to him even if I were dead, as the 
hogs are. I am a poor, insignificant creature, not worth 
the cost of keeping ; and I don't see that I can do a single 
thing to entitle me to his regard.” ®So saying, the poor, 
little dog*hiing down his head in silent despondency. 

“My dear pet,” replied his mother, ‘^tlmug» your abili- 
ties are but small, yet a hearty goodwilUis sufficient to 
sii[>ply all defects. Do but love your master dearly, an^ 
prove your love by all the means in your power, and you 
will not fail to please ^im.” ^ 
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Jhe little dog was comforted %ith this assurance, and 
on hfs master’s ai>projSih ran to him, licked, his fjet, 
gambolled before him, and every ^ now and thdh stopped, 
wagging his tail, and looking^up to* hini with expressions of 
the most humblt and affectionate lUflkchment. #The master 
ojwerred him. “Ah! little Fido,” said* he, “you are an 
Itoncst, gootf-natured little fellow I and stooped down to 
^ pat his head Poor Fido was ready to go out of his wits 
for joy. • 

Fido was now his master’s constant ccmi panion in his walks, 
plsyring and skipping around him, and amusing him by a 



thousand* sportive tricks. He took care, how^ever, not to be 
troublesome by leaping on him with dirty paws, nor vrouM 
he follow himinto the*]!)aTlour, unless invited. * He also at> 
tempted to make himself useful by a number of little services. 
He would drive away the sparrows, as they were stealing the 
chickens’ meat ; and would run and bark with the utmost 
fury at any strange pigs or other animals that offered to come 
into the yard. He fcpt the poultry, geese, and pigs from 
straying beyqpd their bounds, and particularly from doing 
mis^iif in**the.tg^den. He was always ready to alarm 
Towxer if there were any suspicious noise about the house, 
day mr night. If his master pulled off his coat in the deld 
to help his workmen, as he would sometimes do, Fido 
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always sat by and woulC not suffer either man^ or bea^ 
tG touch it* , By this means he came *lo be considered as a 
very trusty piVjtector of his^ma^stcr’s property. ^ 

His master was once confined to his bed with a dangerous 
fliness. Fido rolanted hhnself at the chamber door, and 
could not be persuaded to leave it, even to take food ; and 
as soon as his master had so far recovered as* to sit up, 
Ftdo, being admitted into the room, ran up to him with 
such marks of excessive joy and a^ection as would have 
melted any heart to behold. This circumstance wonder- 
fully endeared him to nis master ; and some time after hg 
had an opportunity of doing him a very important fervice. 
One hot day, after dinner, his master was sleeping in a 
summer-house with Fido by his side. The building was 
old and crazy ; and the dog, who was faith/iilly watching 
!lis*'master, perceived the wall shake, and pieces of^mortar 
fall from the ceiling. He comprehended the danger, and 
began barking to awake his master ; and this not sufficing, 
he jumped up, and gently bit his finger. The master upon 
this started up, and had just time to get out of the door 
before the whole building fell down. Fido, whp^was be- 
hind, got hurt by some rubbish which fell upon him ; on 
which his master had him taken care of with the utmost 
tenderness, and ever afler acknowledged his obligation to 
this little animal as the preserver of his life. Thus his love 
and fidelity had their full reward. 

Moral , — The poorest man may repay his obligations to 
the richest and greatest by faithful and affectionate Service 
— the meanest creature may obtain the favour and regard 
of the Creator himself, by humble gr^itude a^d steadfast 
obedience. ‘ . 


TRAVELLERS’ WONDERS. 

One winter’s evening, as Captain Compass wa% sitting ^ 
'the fiieside with <his children all around hiih, iittle^Jack'said 
to him, Papa, pray tell us some stories about what you 
have seen in your voyages. 1 have been vastly entertained 
whilst you were abroad with Gulliver’s Travels, and the 
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Adventures, of Sinbad the Sailor and 1 thinli^ as you have 
gone round and round the world, you must ha^e met lyith 
things as wonderful as they did”—** No, my dear,”, said the 
Captain, ** I never met with Lilliputians or Brobdignagiafts 
I assure you, nor ever saw tlie bl£tcl^ loadstone tmountain, or 
the galley of diamonds; but, to be stfre, I have seen a 
^eat variety of people, and their different manners and 
ways of living ; and if it will be any entertainment to you, 
I will tell you some Airious particulars of what I ob- 
served” — ‘*Pray do, papa,” cried JacJf and all his brothers 






\ 




and sisters ; so they drew close around him, and he begin 
as follows : — ^ •* 

Well, then, I was once, about this time of the year, in 
a*country where it was very cold, and the poor ftihabitants 
had much ado to keep themselves from starving. They 
were clad panly in the skins of beasts, made smooth and 
soft by a particular art, but chiefly in garments made from 
the outer coining of a middle-sized quadruped, which they 
were so crod a% td strip off his back while«he was alive. 
They dwelt in habitations, part of which was sunk unde^ 
wund The materials were either stones, or earth hardened 
fire; and so violent in that country were the storms of 
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wind aqd r£un» that maiiy of them covered their roofs ^all 
' ov^^ with^ stones. The walls of ^fieir houses had holes to 
let in the light ; but to prevent the cold air and wet from 
doming in, they were faced by a sort of transparent stone, 
made artificially of mieltod sand or flints, c As wood was 
rather scarce, I khow not what they w'ould have dope for 
firing, had they not discovered in the bowels 5f the earth 
* very extraordinary kind of stone, which when put among 
burning wood, caught fire and flatbed like a torch.” 

“ Dear me,” said Xptek, “ what a wonderful stone ! I sup- 
pose it was somewhat like what we call fire-stones, that shine 
so when we rub them together.” — “ I don’t think they would 
burn,” replied the Captain ; “ besides, these are of a darker 
colour.” 

. “ Well — but their diet too was remarkable Some of them 
ate fish that had been hung up in the smoke till' they were 
quite dry and hard ; and along with it they ate either the 
roots of plants, or a sort of coarse black cake made of 
powdered seeds. These were the poorer class ; the richer 
had a whiter kind of cake, which they were fond of daubing 
over with a greasy matter that was the product of a large 
animal among them. This grease they used, tbo, in almost 
all their dishes, and w'hen fresh, it really was not unpalatable. 
They also devoured the flesh of many birds and beasts when 
tljey could get it ; and ate the leaves and other parts of a 
variety of vegetables growing in the country, some absolutely 
raw, others variously prepared by the aid of fire. Another 
^reat article of food was the curd of milk, pressed into a 
Sard mass and salted. This had so rank a smell, that per- 
sons of weak stomachs often could trot bear \p come near it 
For drink, they made great use of the water in which certain 
dry leavds had been steeped These leaves, I was toM, 
came from a great distance. They had also a method of 
preparing a liquor of the seeds of a grass-like vegetable 
steeped in water, with the addition of" the flower of a bitter 
plant, and then set to work or ferment I ^was prevailed 
upon to taste it, and thought it at firdt i2,aus€K>us chough ; 
but in time I liked it pretty well. When a large quantity of 
the ingredients is used, it becomes perfectly intoxicadrg. 
But what astonished me most, was their use of a liquor so 
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excessively hot and pungent, that it seems l^ke liquid fire. 
I^nce gof a mouthful it by mistake, taking itibr waters 
which it resembles in appearance ; but I thougnt it wbuld 
instantly have taken away my breath. Indeed, people arc 
not unfrequently killed by*it; and* yet many, of them will 
swallow it greedily whenever they can get it. This, too, is 
i11aid*to be prepared from the seeds above-mentioned, which 
are innocent and evtn salutary in their natural state, though 
made to yield such a pernicious juice. The strangest custom 
that I believe prevails in any nation I found here, Vhich 
was, that some take a mighty pleasurt? in filling their mouths 
fifll of stinking smoke ; and others, in thrusting a dirt) 
powder upi their nostrils.” • 

“.I should think it would choke them,” said Jack.--** It 
almost did me^” answered his father, **on1y to stand h} 
while thay did it — but use, it is truly said, is second natifrt. 

‘* I was glad enough to leave this cold climate J and aboiii 
half a year after, I fell in with a people enjoying a delicious 
temperature of air, and a country full of beauty and verdure. 
The trees and shrubs were furnished, with a great variety ol 
fruits, whi^, with other vegetable products, constituted a 
large part of the food of the inhabitants. I particularly 
relished certain berries growine in bunches, some white and 
some red, of a very pleasant sourish taste, and so transparent 
that one might see the seeds at their very centre. Here 
were whole fields full of extremely odoriferous flowers ; wlfich 
they told me were succeeded by pods bearing seeds, that 
affordeck good nourishment to man and beast. A great 
variety of birds enlivened the groves and woods ; among 
which I was entertained with one, that withouf any teaching 
spoke almost as articulately as a parrot, thpugh indeed it 
was ill the repetition of a single w^ord *^rhe people were 
tolerably gentle and civilised, and possessed many of the 
arts of life. Their dress was very various. Many were clad 
only in a thin cloth enade of the long fibres of the stalk of 
a plant cultivated for the purpose, which they, prepared 
by soaking Jh wattr, and then beating with^ large mallets. 
Others wore clpth woven from a sort of vegetable wool, 
girowing in pods upon bushes. But the most singular 
material was a fine glossy stuff, used chiefly by the richer 
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.classes, vrhicb; as I was credibly in|[ormed, is manufactured 
outtof the '^ebs of caterpil]ars<~a' most wonderful circum* 
stance, if we consider the immense number of caterpillars 
necessary to the production of so large a quantity of the 
stufl* as I saw used.^ X/iis people are veiy fantastic in their 
dress, especially the women, whose apparel consists^of a 
, great number of articles impossible to be de^ribed, ana 
strangely disguising the natural form of the body. In some 
instaaces they seem very cleanly, but in others the Hotten- 
tots can hardly go beyond them ; particularly in the manage- 
ment of their hair, which is all matted and stiffened wjth 
the fat pf swine and other animals, mixed up with 'powders 
of various colours and ingredients. Like nfost Indian 
nations, they use feathers in the head-dres.s. One thing 
r sur])riscd me much, which was, that they bring up in their 
houses atr animal of the tiger-kind, with formidable teeth 
and claws, which, notwithstanding its natural ferocity, is 
played with and caressed by the most timid and delicate of 
their women.” 

“ I am sure I would not play with it,” said Jack. “Why, 
you might chance to get an ugly scratch if you d* Jf,” said the 
Ca[)tain. 

“ The language of this nallon seems very harsh and unin- 
telligible to a foreigner, yet they converse among one Jinother 
wuh great ease and quickness. One of the oddest customs 
is that which men use on saluting each other. Let the 
Aveather be what it will, they uncover their heads, and 
remain uncovered for some time, if they mean to %e extra- 
ordinarily respectful.” , 

“ Why, that’s like pulling off our h&ts,’* said Jack. “ Ah ! 
ah ! papa,” erfed^Betsey, “ I have found you out You have 
been telling us of our own country, and wlmt is done kt 
home all this while.” — “But,” said Jack, “we don't bum 
, stones, or eat grease and powdered seeds, or wear skins and 
caterpillars* webs, or play with tigersi”— “ No ?” said the Cap- 
tain j “ pray, what are coals but stones ; andcis not butter, 
grease ; and C:om, seeds ; and leather, *skins ; ^nd sAlk, the 
web of a kind of caterpillar; ahd may we Aot as well call a 
cat an animal of the tiger kind as a tiger an animal of the 
cat kind ? So, if you recollect what I have been describingi 
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yju will find, with Betsey's help,^hat all the #ther wonderful 
j things I have told youVf are matters familiar •among.our- 
selves. But I meant to show you that a foreigner might 
easily represent everything as equally strange and wonderftil 
among us as we could do w?th rtfsphet to his country; and"* 
also, to make you sensible that we daily call a great many 
^Things by Aeir narnes, without ever inquiring into their 
nature and properties ; so that, in reality, it is only theif* 
names, and not the thftigs themselves, with which v'e are 
acquainted.” ^ 

[I'he pks^age about the management of hair, in the preceding page, 
refers to the period when ]adies‘-aiid gentlemen also->used wist quanti- 
ties of powder, pomatum, &c., in their head-diess. Happily for clean- 
liness, oeauty, and good taste, those times are passed, never, il is hoped, 
to return.— Editor,] , ^ ^ 


THE DISCONTENTED SQUIRREL 

In a pleasant wood, on the western side of a ridge of moun- 
tains, liveii^a Squirrel, who had passed two or three years 



of his^e vtry happily. At length he began flo grow discon- 
^nted, and ontfday fell into the following soliloquy;— 
“What I must I spend all my time in this spot, running 
up and down tl^ ume trees, gathering nuts and acorns, ana 
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(dozing away months together in a hf^le? I see a great many 
of the birar who inhabit this woofi ramble about to a dis- 
i;\nce wherever their fancy ledds them, and, at the approach 
« of winter, set out for . so, me remote country, where they 
enjoy summer weather all the year round. ' My neighbour 
Cuckoo tells me he is just going ; and even little Nightinc., 
(iijale will soon follow. To be sure, I have not wings like 
them, but I have legs nimble enoi»gh ; and if one' do not 
use tifem, one might as well be a mole or a dormouse. 1 
daresay I could easily reach that blue ridge which I see 
from the tops of the trees ; which no doubt‘must‘ be a fine 
place, for the sun comes directly from it every morning, 
and it often appears all covered with red and yellow, and 
the finest colours imaginable, 'fhere can be no harm, at 
# Wst, in trying, for I can soon get hack agaih if I |^on*t like 
it, 1 am ‘resolved to go, and I will set out to-morrow 
morning.” 

Wlien .Scpiirrcl had taken this resolution, he could not 
slecji all night for thinking of it ; and at peep of day, 
t)rudently taking with him as much provisions as, he could 
conveniently carry, he began his journey in spirits. 
He presently got to the outside of the wood, and entered 
upon the o[ien moors that reached to the foot of the hills. 
These he crossed before the sun had got high ; and then, 
havthig eaten his breakfast with an excellent ap|)etite, he 
l)egan to ascend. It was heavy, toilsome work, scramb- 
ling up the steep sides of the mountains; but Sqiyrrel was 
accustomed to climbing ; so for a w'hile he proceeded expe- 
ditiously. Often, however, was he obliged to stop and take 
breath ; so thaut was a good deal past noon before he had 
arrived at tjie suidmit of the first cliff Here he sat dow^ 
to eat his dinner ; and looking back, was w'onderfully pleased 
with the fine prospect. The wood in which he li\*ed lay far 
. beneath his feet ; and he viewed witji scorn the humble 
habitation in which he had been born and bred 

When he looked forward, however, Jie soii)pwhat 
discouraged to* observe that another eminSnee rose above 
him, full as distant as that to which he had abeady 
reached; and he now began to feel stiff and fatipiea 
However, after a little rest he set out again, though not so 
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briskly as before. The ground^ was rugged, brown, and 
l&re ; and to his great V^prise, instead of finding’it warme? 
as he got nearer the sun, he (clt it grow colddlf and colder. 
He had not travelled tw^o hours before his strength a^id 
spirits were almost spent ; aSid he seriously thejught of giving 
up ^he point, and returning before night should come on. 
*VVhile he \f!as thus deliberating with himself, clouds began 
to gather round tKe mountain, and to take away all view; 
of distant objects. Presently a storm of mingled sno\r and 
Imil came down, driven by a violent wind, which V^lted 
Qpor Squirrel most pitifully, and made him (piite unable to 
move ibrward or backward Besides, he liad completely 
lost his road, and did not know which way to turn towards 
that despised home, which it was now his only desire again 
to reach. The storm lasted till the approach of night ; 
and it was as much as he could do, benumbe^ and weaty 
as he was, to crawl to the hollow of a rock at some distance, 
w’hich was the best lodging he could find for the niglil. 
His provisions were spent ; so that, hun<:ry and shivering’, 
he crept into the furthest corner of. the cavern, and rolliivi; 
himself Oo. w’ith his bushy tail over his back, he got a lilt! * 
sleep, though disturbed by the cold and the shrill whisilin A 
of the wind amongst the stones. 

"line morning broke over the distant tops Of th» moun- 
tains, when Squirrel, half-frozen and famished, came out ol 
his lodging, and advanced, as well as he could, tovardff the 
brow of the hill, that he might discover which way to take. 
As he %'as slowly creeping along, a hungry kite, soaring in 
the air above, descried him, and making a^stoop, carried 
him off in h^r talons?* Poor Squirrel, losing his senses witli 
the fright, w'as borne away with vast rapiity, and seemed 
•inevitably doomed to become food for the kite’s younr 
ones ; when an eagle, who had seen the kite seize her prt' 
pursued her in order to take it from her ; and overtaking 
her, gave her such sr buffet as caused her to drop the Squirrel* 
in order defend herself. The poor animal kept falling 
through the air ^ long time, till at last he* alighted in the 
mi^t of a thick tree, the leaves and tender boughs of 
pwrhich so broke his fall, that, though stunned and breathless, 
he escaped without material injury, and after lying awhile, 
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came to again, iiut what,. were his pleasure and 

'surprise to^-^find himself in the vety tree which contained 
his nest? “Ah !” said he. “ ray dear native place and peace- 
^ fu'i home ! if ever I am , again t^impted to leave you, may I 
undergo a second time all the miseries and dangers from 
which I have now so wonderfully escajK^d.*’ ^ • < 


£ventnd. 

ON THE MARITN. 

“ Look up, my dear,'' said his papa to little William, “ at 
.those birds’ nests above the chamber windows,, beneath 
the eaves «f the house. Some you see are just begun, 
nothing but a little clay stuck against the wall. Others are 
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^ ^Vhat^ nests arc they ? ” said HVilliam. ^ 

* “They* are Martini*^ nests,” replied his fajfehW; “and 
there you see the owners. How busily they i?y backwards 
and forwards, bringing clav and' earth in their bills, and 
laying it upon their work, forming it into shape with their' 
bili| and feet ! The nests arc built \&y strong and thick, 
^ike a mud'Vall, and are lined with feathers to make a soft 
bed for the young. * Martins are a kind of swallows. I'hey^ 
feed on flies, gnats, and other insects ; and always b\^iild in 
towns and villages about the houses. ^ People do not molest 
(;})em, for they do good rather than harm ; and it is very 
amusing to view their manners and actions. See how swiftly 
they skim* through the air in pursuit of their preyl In tlie 
morning they are up by daybreak, and twitter about your 
window while you are asleep in bed ; and all day long they 
are upon the wing, getting food for 'themselvt^i and their 
young. As soon as they have caught a few flie.s, they hasten 
to their nests, pop into the hole, and feed their little ones. 
I’ll tell you a ^story about the great care they take of their 
young. A pair of Martins once built their nest in a pore h ; 
and whdt^they had young ones, it happened that one of 
them, climbing up to the hole before he >vas fledged, fell out, 
and, alighting upon the stones, was killed. The old birds 
perceiving this accident, went and got short Wts of strong 
straw, and stuck them with mud, like palisades, all rouncl 
the hole of the nest, in order to keep the other little ones 
from tumbling after their poor brother.” 

“ H<fw sagacious that was I ” cried William. 

“ Yes,'* said his father ; “ and I can tell you another stbry 
of their sagacity, and**also of their disposition to help orie 
another. A saucy cock-sparrow (you know*what impudent 
Togues sparrows are !) had got into a Martin’s’ nest whilst 
the owner was abroad; and when he returned, the si)arrovv 
put his head out of the hole, and pecked at the Maitiii 
with open bill as tie attempted to enter his own house ' 
'Hie poor^artin was sadly provoked at tins injustice, 
but %as unable his own strength tc? right himself. 
So he flew away and gathered a number of his com- 
ipantons, who all came with bits of clay in their bills, with 
which they pl^tered up the hole of the nest, and kept 
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the sparrojv in prison, who^died miserably for watjt of food 
ifnrl ?ir.” v / 

“ He was rightly served,*/ said William. 

^ ^‘So he was," rejoined his papji. “ Well ; I have more to 
say about the ssagacUy of these birds. In aiftumn, when it 
l>egins to be cold weather, the Martins and other swaltews^ 
assemble in great numbers upon the roofe of higfi buildings, 
Snd prepare for their departure to^a warmer country; for, 
as all ^he insects here die in the winter, they w'ould have 
nothing to live on if they were to stay. 'Fhey take several 
short flights in flocks round and round, in order to try their 
strength, and then, on some fine calm day, they set out 
together for a long journey southwards, over sea &nd land, 
to a very distant country.*' 

, Hut how do they find their way ? '* said William. 

“ We sayr" answered his father, “ that they are tatight by 
instinct ; that is, God has implanted in their minds a desire 
of travelling at the season which He knows to be proper, 
and has also given them an impulse to take the right road. 
They steer their course through the wdde air, directly to 
the proper spot. Sometimes, however, storms ar^ contrary 
>\inds meet them, and drive the poor birds about till they 
arc (]uite sjient, and fall into the sea, unless they happen to 
meet with a s^iip, on which they can alight and re.st (hem- 
selvps, *rhe swallows from this countr}' are supposed to go 
as far as the middle of Africa to spend the winter, w'here 
the weather is always tvarm, and insects are to be met with 
all the year. In spring, they take another long jburney 
haclw again to these northern countri^ Sometimes, when 
we ha^’e fine weather very early, a fe^ of them come too 
soon ; for when*it changes to frost and snow again the poor 
rcatures arfe starved for want of food, or perish from the* 

, old. Hence arises the proverb, 

• “ One swallow does not make a tnmtner." 

Hut when a great many of them are com;, we may be sure 
that winter is c/ver, so that we are always very ^ad to see 
them again. The Martins find their way bade over a great 
length of sea and land to the very same villages and housed 
where they were bred. This has been discoyeied by catch* 
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i«g some of them, an|j marking them. TlVey repair their 
old nests, or build ne^v ones, and then set ^^bout laying 
eggs, and hatching their young. . Pretty things ! I hope you 
will never knock down their nest^, or take their eggs ^or , 
young ones ! for as they come such a Ipng way to visit us, 
-^nd lodge m our houses without fear, we ought to use them 
kindly.’’ 


MOUSE, LAPDOG, AND MONKEY. 

A FABLE. 

, ^ ft 

A POOR little Mouse, being half-starved, ventured one day 
to steal from behind the wainscot while the family w^cre 
at dinr^r, and, trembling all the w^hile, picked up a few 
crumbs w^hich were scattered on the floor. SI* was soon 
observed, however ; everybody was immediately alarmed ; 
some called for the cat; others took up w^hatever was at 



hand, and endeavoured to crush her to pieces; and the 
poor^tenifl^d anynal was driven round the room in ati 
agony of 'terror. At length, however, shfe was fortunate 
enough to gain her hole, where she sat panting with fatigue. 

*^Vhen the fiBtmily were again seated, a Lapdog and a 
Monkey came jnto the room. The former jumped into the 
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lap of his.jiiistfess, fawned upon evefy one of the childreo, 
and, made his court so effectually/ that he was rewarded 
with some of the best morsels* of the entertainment The 
^ Mbnkey, on the other hand, forped himself into notice by 
his grimaces. He played a thousand little mischievous 
tricks, and was regaled, at the appearance of Jhe desaert,i 
with plenty of nuts and apples. The unfortunate little 
^v^ouse, who saw from her hiding-place everything that 
passed, sighed in anguish of heart, and said to herself, 
“.Mas! how ignorant «was I, to imagine that poverty and 
di.stress were sufficient recommendations to the charity of 
the opulent. I now find, that whoever is not tnastcr of 
fawning and buffoonery, is but ill qualified for a dependant, 
and will not be suffered even to pick up the crumbs that 
.fall from the table.’' 


ANIMALS AND THEIR COUNTRIES. 

O’er Afric’s sand ^he tawny I.ion stalks : 

On Phasis’ banks the graceful Phea.sant wall«*. 



The lonel)^ Eagle builds on Hilda’s Stiore: 
Germania’s forests feed the tusky Boar !* 
From Alp to Alp the sprightly Ibex bounds : 
With peaceful lowings Britain’s isle resopnds : 
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The^Lapland peasant o*er fiie frozen mere 
1$ drawn in sledgje by the swift Rein-Deen:* 

The River-Horse and soaly Crocodile * 

Infest the reedy banks of fruitful Nile : 

Dire Dipails hiss o*er ^lauritahia s plain k 
And Seals and spouting Whales sf)ort in the Northern 
Ktaia 


THE MASQUE OF MATURE. 

Who is this beautiful Virgin that approaches, clothed in a 
robe of light green ? She has a garland of flowers on her 
head, and flowers spring up wherever she sets her foot. 
The snow which covered the fields, and the ice which was 
in the rjyers, melt away when she breathes upon them. 



young lambs frisk about her, and the birds warble in theif 
little throws to welcome her coming ; and when they see 
her, nhey •begin to choose their mates, and to build their 
nests. Youths and maidens, have ye seen this beautifiil 
•Virgin? If ye have, tell me who she is, and what is her 
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Who is this that cpmethcfrom the south, thinly clad in a 
light transparent garment? Her braath is hot and sultry ; 
she seeks thci refreshment of the co8l shade ; she seeks the 
clear streams, the crystal biooks, to bathe her languid limbs. 
< The brooks and rivulets fly from her, and^^^re dried up at 
her approach,** She* cools her parched lips with berries, and 
the grateful acid of all fruits ; the seedy meloi> the sRarp 
ripple, and tlie red pulp of the juicy" cherry, which are 
poured out plentifully around her. ^The tanned haymakers 
welcoitie her coming, and the sheep-shearer, who clips the 
fleeces off his flock wlch his sounding shears. When she 
cometh, let me lie under the thick shade of a sfjreadirlJ^ 
beech-tree, — let me walk with her in the early, morning, 
when the dew is yet upon the grass, — let me wander with 
her in the soft twilight, when the shepherd shuts his fold 
'and the star of evening appears. Who is she that^ cometh 
from the south ? Youths and maidens, tell me, if you know, 
>vho is she, and what is her name ? 

\Vho is he that cometh w'ith sober ))ace, stealing upon us 
unawares? His garments are red with the blo^ of the 
grape, and his temples are bound with a sheaf of ripe wheat. 
His hair is thin, and begins to fall ; and the< auburn is 
mixed with mournful grey. He shakes the brown nuts 
from the tree. He winds the horn, and calls the hunters 
to their sport. The gun sounds, 'i'he trembling partridge 
and the beautiful pheasant flutter, bleeding in the air, and 
fall dead at the sportsman's feet Who is he that is crowned 
with the wheat-sheaf? Youths and maidens, tell njie, if ye 
kneaw, who is he, and what is his name ? 

Who is he that cometh from the ijorth, clothed in furs 
and warm wooj?^ He wraps his cloak closed about him. 
His head i^ bald* his beard is formed of sharp icicles.. 
He loves the blazing fire high piled upon the hearth, and 
the wine s^urkling in the glas.s.^ He binds skates to his 
ieet, and skims over the frozen Hakes. His breath is pierc- 
ing and cold, and no little flower dares to peep above Uie 
• surface of the ground when he is by. Wkateve^e touches 
turns to ice. If he were to stroke you with Jiis cold hand, 
you would be quite stiff and dead, like a piece of marble. 
Youths and maidens, do you see him ? He is coming fast^ 
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Upon us, and soon he will be hare. Tell ye, if you know, 
v^o be is; and what is«}fis name? * 


THE FARM-YARD JOURNAI. 

Dear Tom, — Since we parted at the breaking-up, I have 
been most of the time^at a pleasant farm in Hertfordshire^ 
where I have employed myself in rambling abruit the 
country, and assisting, as well as I could, in the work going 
on at Jiome and in the fields. On wet days, and in tl)e 
evenings, I have amused myself with keeping a journal of 
all the great events that have happened among “us ; and, 
hoping that when you are tired of the bustle of your bu.sy 
tovrn, you may receive some entertainment from comparing^ 
our transactions with yours, 1 have coined q|it for your* 
perusal one of the days in my memorandum book. 

Pray let me know, in return, what you are doing, and 
believe me, your very affectionate friend, 

^ Richard Markwelu 

Ifazel-VfrtN, 

JOURNAL. 

June io//l Last night we had a dreadful alarm. A vio- 
lent scream was heard from the hen-roost ; the gees*' all set 
up a cackle, and the dogs barked. Ned, the who* lies 
over the stable, jumped up and ran into the yard, when he 
observed a fox galloping away with a chicken in his mouth, 
and the dogs in full chase after him. They could not over- 
take him, and soon tteturned. Upon further examination, 
the large wliite cock was found lying on, the ground, all 
>bloody, with his comb tom almost o^, and hi$ feathers all 
ruffled, and the speckled hen and three chickens lay dead 
beside hinL The cock jecovered, but appeared terribly 
inghtened. It seems that the fox had jumped over the 
garden hedge, and then, crossing part of the yard behind 
the utraw^jiad cRept into the hen-roost llyough a broken . 
pale. John the carpenter was sent for, to make all fast, 
and prevent the like mischief again. 

E^ly this morning the brindled cow was delivered of a 
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fine bull-calf. <rBoth are IKcely to do well The^calf is 
be fattened ^for the butcher s? 

The duck-eggs that were yitten upon by the old black 
hen were hatched this day, and the ducklings all directly 
ran into the pond, to thd peat terror of the^hen, who went 
round and round, clucking with all her might, in ord^ to 
call them out ; but they did not regard her. A^i old drake 
' «.ook the little ones under his care, and they ^wam about 
very iperrily. 

As Dolly this morning was milking the new' cow that was 
bouglU at the fair, she kicked with her hind legs, and threy 
down the milk-pail, at the same lime knocking Doll/ off her 



stobl into the dirt. For this offence the cow was sentenced 
to have her head fastened to the rack, and Jber legs tied 
together. * ■ 

A kite was observed to hover a long while over the yard, 
with an intention of carr>'ing off some of the young chickens ; 
but the hens called their broods together under their wings, 
'and the cocks put themselves in order of battle, so that 
the kite was disappointed. At length ^one chicken, not 
minding its mether, but straggling heedlessly to a distance, 
was descried by the kite, who made a sudden swoop, and 
seized it in his talons. The chicken cried out, and the^ 
cocks and hens all screamed; when Ralph, the farmerb 
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sgn, who pw the ftttack, snatdied up a loaded 451111, and, 
just as the kite w»as %ing off with his prey fired, .ancf 
brought him dead to the groiyid, along with the poor 
chicken, who was killed ip the fall. The dead body •of 
the kite was n&iled up against theVall^ by wtiy of warning 
tP his savagje comrades. 

In the forenoon. we were alarmed with strange noises 
approaching us, and looking out, wc saw a number of 
people with frying-pans, warming-pans, tongs, and pokers, 
beating, ringing, and making all pciisible din. We soon 
discovered them to be our neighbours of the next farm, 
in pursuit of a swarm of bees, which was hoveriry; in the 
air over their heads. 'J'he bees at length alighted on the 
tall pear-tree in our orchard, and hung in a bunch from one 
of the boughs. A ladder was got, and a man ascendinj^ 
with glo^s on his hands and an a])ron tied ov%r his head, 
swept them into a hive, rubbed on the inside with honey 
and sweet herbs. , Hut, as he was descending, some bees 
that had got under his gloves stung him so severely, that 
he hastily threw down tiie hive, upon which the greater 
jMUt of tnt bees fell out, and began in a rage to fly among 
the crowd, and sting all upon whom they alighted. Away 
scampered the people, the women shrieking, the children 
roaring; and poor Adam, who had held the hii was 
assailed so furiously, that he was obliged to throw hmqgelf 
on the ground, and creep under the gooscAierry bushes. 
At length the bees began to return to the hive, in whic h 
the queSn bee had remained ; and after a while, all being 
quietly settled, a cloth^ was thrown over it, and the swarm 
was carried h^me. * 

About noon, three pigs broke into the •garden, w here 
they were rioting upon the carrots and turnips,* and doing 
a gi^at deal of mischief by trampling the beds, and rooting 
up the plants writh their snouts, when they were spied by 
old Towzer, the maStiff, who ran among them, and laying 
hold of thei« long ears with his teeth, made them squeal 
most Oism^y, an(! get out of the garden fts fast as they 
could • 

• Roger, the ploughman, when he came for his dinner, 

brought word that he had discovered a partridge’s nest with 

* ^ 
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sixteen eg^s injhe Home Tield Upon which, the farmet 
went out and broke them all; spying that he did ndt 
choose to d‘ar birds upon Jiis corn which he was not 
a]lv)wed to ( atrh, but musX leave to some qualified sports- 
man, who woi^ld beside'» bi<iak down his fences in the pur 
suit. I This was a very unjustifiable art* on the part of the 
farmer ] . 

A shoe}) washing was held this day at the milhpool, when 
seven core were well washed, arrd then penned in the 
High Xrcadow to dry. ^ Many of them made great resistance 
at being thrown into the watei ; and the old ram, being 
<lragge(i to the brink by a boy .it each horn, and -a third 
pushing behind, by a sudclen spring threw two of them into 
the water, to the great diversion of the spectators. 

'Towards the cliisk o( the evening, the squire’s mongrel 
•greyhound,^ which had been long suspected of <»iv*orrying 
sheej), was caught in the laa. He had killed two lambs, 
and was making a hearty meal upon one of them, when he 
\Nas disturbed by the ajijjroach of the shepherd’s bov, and 
(lirecily leaped the hedge and made off. The dead bodies 
\seie taken to the squire’s, with an indictment, of wilful 
inurdei against the dog. But when they came <o look for 
tlie (ulprit, he w’as not to be found in any part of the 
jiremises, and is supposed to have fled his country, tlyough 
( onsciousness of his heinous offence. 

Joseph, w’ho sleeps in the garret at the old end of the 
house, after having been some time in bed, came down- 
staii't in his shirt, as pale as ashes, and frightened the 
in.rids, who were going up. It was some time before he 
could tell what w’as the matter ; at Ifength, he said he had 
heard some dreadful noises overhead, which ''he was sure 
must be made by some ghost or evil spirit ; nay, he thought 
he had seen something moving, though he owned he durst 
hardly lift up his eyes. He concluded with declaring that 
‘he would rather sit up all night in the kitchen than go to 
his room agaia The maids were almost as much alarmed 
as he, and did^not know what to do ; but the il^aster. over- 
hearing their talk, came out, and insisted* upon their 
accompanying him to the spot, in order to search into the 
affair. They all went into the garret, and for a while heard 
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nothing ; when the master ordfted the candle to be taken 
away, and every one keep quite still. Josgpti and the 
maids stuck close to each other, ^ and trembled every Timb. 
At length a kind of groaning or snoring began to be heard, ^ 
which grew leader and lotider,* w<th intervaJs of a strange* 
sort of hissing. • 

^ ‘^'rhat’s !t ! ” whispered Joseph, drawing back towards the 
door. I'he maids were ready to sink ; and even the farme# 
himself was a little dRconcerted 'rhe noise seemed to 
come from the rafters, near the thatch. In a wmile, i. 
dimpse of moonlight shining through a hole at a place, 
^ainly*discovered the shadow' of something stirring ; and, 
on looking intently,^ something like feathers were jlerceived. 
'rhe farmer now began to suspect what the case was ; and 
ordering up a short ladder, bade Joseph climb to the spot, 
and thrast his hand into the hole. 1'his he^ did raihtr 
unwillingly, and soon drewr it bark, crying loudly that it 
was bitten. However, gathering courage, he put it in again, 
and pulled out a large w'hite owl, another at the same time 
b^ing beard to fly away, 'Fhe cause of the alarm was now 
made cldar enough ; and ixx)r Joseph, after being heartily 
jeered by the maids, though they had been as much frightened 
as he, sneaked into bed again, and the house soon became 
quiet.« 


THE PRICE OF PLEASURE. 

‘‘I THINK Ijyill tak</a ride,” said the little Lord T.ingcr, 
after breakfast; *4jring me my boots, aqdJet my horse he 
brought to the door.” • 

The horse was saddled, and his lordship’s spurs were 
putting on. 

“No,” said he, “ Vll have my low chair and the ponies, 
and take a ^rive round the park.” 

Th« hoi^ was*led back, and the ponks were almost 
harnessed, when his lordship sent his valet to counter- 

8 land them. He would walk Into the corn-field, and see 
ow the new pointer hunted. 
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“After all” -ays he, ‘*1^ think T will stay at home and 
]>lay a |^amt*'-gr two at billiards.'’ 

Me playctlliair a ;»ame,J)uV could not make a stroke to 
a'loftsu hiniN(‘lf. His tutor* who was present, now thought 
it a good opprrtunity to ksk his fbrdship if he would read a 
little. ' , , 

“ Why— I think— I wdll- for I am tired of dofng nothing. 
U'hat shall we have?” 

**\'Qiir lordship left off last timfe in one of the finest 
passages of the .^Cneid, Suppose we finish it.” 



“Well —ay ! • Hut- -no — I had rather go onVith Humes 
History. Qr suppose we do some geography ?” 

“With all niy heart. 1'he globes are upon the study 
table." 

• rhey went to the study ; and the little lord, leaning upon 
his elbows, looked at the globe, then twirled it round two 
or three times, and then listened patiently whSje the, tutor 
explained some of its parts and uses. But whilst be was in 
the midst of a problem — “Come,” said his lordship, “now 
for a little \lrgil” 
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The book was brought ; and^the pupil^ with a^good deal 
of helpj through t^nty lines. ^ • 

Well,” said he, ringing the tell, “ I think we have done 
a good deal Tom ! bring my bow and arrows.” • ^ 

The fine Dondon-made^bow? in its greets case, and the 
quiver, with all its appurtenances, were brought, and his lord- 
*ship went flown to the j)lace where the shooting-butts were 
erected. He aimed a few shafts at the target, but net 
coming near it, he shdt all the remainder at randqpi, and 
then ordered out his horse. ^ 

^ He sauntered, with a serv^ant at his heels, for a mile or 
two through the lanes, and came, just as the clock struck 
twelve, t© a village green, close by which a sfliool w.'is 
kept. A door flew oi^en, and out burst a shoal of boys, 
who. spreading over the green with immoderate vociferation, 
instantly began a variety of sports. Some fell^to marbl5s,* 
. some to trap-ball, some to lea!>-frog. In sliort, not 
one of the whole crew but w’as eagerly eni[)l<wed. h>cry- 
thing was noise, motion, and pleasure. Lord Linger, riding 
slowly up, espied one of his tenant’s sons, who had been 
formerly* admitted as a playfellow of bis, and called him from 
the throng.* 

“Jack,” said he, “ how do you like school?” 

“ Qh — pretty well, my lord.” • 

“ What — have you a good deal of yjlay ? ” 

“Oh no ! We have only from twelve to two for placing 
and eating our dinners ; and then an hour before sufjper.” 

“ That is very little, indeed ! ” 

“ But ire play heartily when we do pla\\ ajid. work r^hen 
we work. Ggod bye, Ay lord ! It is my turn to go in at trap.” 

So saying. Jack ran off , • 

• “I wish I were a schoolboy ! ” cried the kttlc lonl to 
himself. 


THE R.AT WrrH A HELL. 

A FAllLli. 

^ tARCE old house in the country was so ext i cine. y iniested 
with rats, that nothing could be secured fr(»m their depreda- 
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tions. They sealed the walls to attack flitches pf bacoqi^ 
{hou^h hur^ as high as the cei^fng. Hanging shelves 
afforded no protection tot the cheese and pastry. I'hey 
^.pehetrated by sap into the sto/e-room, and plundered it 
of preserves ' and ^sweetmeats. They gnkwed through 
cupboard doors, undermined floors, and ran races behind; 
the w^ainscots. The cats could not get at them*; they were 
Voo cunning and too well fed to meddle with poison ; and 
traps only now and then caught a heedless straggler. One 
of these, however, op being taken, was the occasion of 
practising a new device. This was, to fasten a col ar with 
a small bell about the prisoner’s neck, and then turn him 
loose again. 

Overjoyed at the recovery of his liberty, the rat ran into 



the nearest hole, and went in search of his companions. 
They heard at a distance the bell tinkle, tinkle, thrdhgh the 
dark passages, and, suspecting some enemy had got among 
them, away they scoured, some one way, and f^me another. 
The bell-bearer’ pursued, and, soon guessing the cause of 
their flight, he was greatly amused by it Wherever he 
approached, it was all hurry-scurry, and not a tail of one of 
them was to be seea He chased his old friends from hole 
to hole, and room to room, laughing sdl the while at their 
fears, and increasing them by all the means ir^his power. 
Presently he hud the whole house to himself/ “That’s 
right (quoth he), the fewer, the better cheer. So he rioted 
Alone among the good things, and stuffed till be could, 
hardlv walk. 
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For two or three days this tourse of life went on very 
pleasantly* He ate, Aid ate, and played the»l?ugbear td 
perfection. At length he grew tired of this lonSly condition, 
and longed. to mix with his companions again upon the^ 
former footingi But the Sithciilty was, how« to get rid of^ 
hb^bell. He pulled and tugged with his fore feet, and 
Vmost word the skin off his neck in the attempt, but all in 
vain. The bell was now his plague and torment. Hu* 
wandered from room tO room, earnestly desiring to make 
hiniself-known to one of his compar^ons, but they all kept 
out of his reach. At last, as he was moping about dis- 
consol^rte, he fell in puss’s w^ay, and was devoured in an 
instant. • * 

He who is raised so much above his fellow creaturcs as to 
be the object of their terror, must suffer for it in losing all 
the comforts of society. He is a solitary being in the midfet * 
of crowds. He keeps them at a distance, and mey equally 
shun him. Dread and affection cannot subsist together. 


THE DOG BAULKED OF HIS DINNER. 

A TALE. 

Think yourself sure of nothing till yov^ve got it: 
This is the lesson of the day, 

• In. metaphoric language I might say, 

Count not your bird before you’ve shot it. 

Qnpth Prp^^rb, “ Twixt the cup and lip, 
There’s many a slip.” . • 

Not every guest invited sits at table, • 

So says my fable. 

A man onte gave a dinner to his friend ; 
His fijpnd I — his patron, i should rather \hink, 
By all the losfds of meat and drink, • 
Andiiruits and jellies without end. 

Sent home the morning of the feast. 

Jowler, hi^ dog, a social beast. 
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Soon as he smelt the /natter out, away 
Scampers^ to old acquaintance Tray, 

A\.d, with expressions kih*d and hearty, 
Invites him to the jfcirty. 

Tray waiited lijttle pressing to a dinner \ 

He was, in truth, a gormandizing sinner, , 

He lick^l his chops, and wagg’d his tail ; 

“ Dear friend ! he cried^ “ 1 will not fail : 

- Hut what’s your hour ? ** 

“ We dine at four ; 

But, if you come an hour too soon, 

Yoy’ll find there’s something to be done.” 

His friend withdrawn, Tray, full of glee 
As blithe as blithe could be, 

JSki(>p’d, danced, and played full many an antic, 
l^ike one half frantic, 

'riien sober in the sun lay winking. 

But could not sleep for thinking. 

He thought on ^very dainty dish, 

Fried, boil’d, and roast, 

Flesh, fowl, and fish. 

With tripes and toast, 

Fit for a dog to eat ; 

And in his fancy made a treat, 

Might grace a bill of fare 
For my Lord Mayor. 

At length, just on the stroke of three, 

Forth sallied he ; 

And, through a w’elhknown hole, 

He*^sltty stole, 

*F^op on the scene of action. 

Here he beheld, with wondrous satisfaction. 

All hands employ’d, in drawing, ^stuffing, 
Skewering, sjiittiog, and basting, 

I’hc red- faced cook, perspiring, puffing, 
Ch8pping, mixing, and tasting. 

Tray skulk'd about, now here, now there, 
Peep’d into this, and smelt at that, 
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And lick'd the gravyi^and the fat^ 

^And cried, Oh^fare ! how I shall fare I 

But Fortune, spite/u? as..OId Nick, 
Re$oIved to play t>ur dog a trick ; 

She made the cook , * • 

Just cast a look 

Where Tray, beneath the drc-ser lying, 
His promised |?liss was eyeing. 



A cook, while cooking, is a sort of fury ; 

A maxim worth rememb’ring, I assure ye. 

• Tray found it true. 

And so may you. 

If you choose to try. » 

“ How now ! ” quoth she, “ what’s»th4s I spy ? 
A nasty cur ! who let him in ? ^ ‘ 

Would he were hang’d, with all hisikin ! 

A pretty kitchen guest, indeed ! 

. But I shall pick him off with sjxied : " 

, ^'sayin® on poor Tray she flew, , 

And 4nt^'d the culprit forth to view ; 

Then, to his terror and amazement, 

WTiirl’d him like lightning through the casement. 
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THE KID. 

i,ONE bleak day in March, Sylvia, returning from a visit *to 
the sheepfold, met with a young kidling deserted by its dam 
on the naked heath. It was bleating piteously^ and was so 
benumbed with the cold, that it could hardly stand. Syl^a 
took it up in her arms, and pressed it close to her bosom. 
She hastened home, and, showing her little foundling to her 
parents, begged she might rear it for her own. They con- 
sented ; and Sylvia immediately got a basket full of clean 
straw, and made a bed for him on the hearth. She warmed 
some milk", and held it to him in a platter. The poor 
creature drank it up eagerly, and then licked her hand for 
more. Sylvia was delighted. She chafed his tender legs 
with her warm hands,, and soon saw him jump out of his 
basket, and frisk across the room. When full, he lay down 
again and took a comfortable nap. 

The next day, the kid had a name bestowed upon him. 
As he gave# tokens of being an excellent jumper, dt was 
Capriole. He was introduced to all the rest of the family, 
and the younger children w^ere allowed to stroke and pat 
him ; but Sylvia would let nobody be intimate with him but 
herself. 'I he great mastiff was charged never to hurt him, 
jind, indeed, he had no intention to do it 

Within a few days, Capriole followM Sylvijj^ all about the 
house . trotted, b]^ her side into the yard ; ran races with 
her in thejiome Field; fed out of her hand, and was a 
declared pet an^avourite. As the spring^ advanced, Sylvia 
roamed in the wds and gathered wild flowers, with which 
she wove garlands, and hung them raund her kid’s, neck. 
He could not be kept, however, from munching his flnery, 
when he could jreach it with his mouth. ‘He waa also«rather 
troublesome in thrusting his nose into the meal-tub and 
Hour-box, and following people into the dairy, and sipping 
the milk that was set for cream. He now and then got a 



blow for hts intrusion ; but his mistress a!way5vtook his part, 
anB indulged him in evt^y liberty. , * 

Caprioled hcans now begau to bud, and a kittle white 
beard sprouted at the end of Ms chin. He grew bold 
enough to put himself into i fighting posture jvhenever he 
was offended. He butted down little €olin into the dirt ; 
qbanfelled with the geese for their allowance of corn ; and 
held many a stout ^tle with the old turkey-cock. Every- 
body said, ** Capriole is growling too saucy, he must be^ sent 
away, or taught better manners.’* Bu^ Sylvia still stood his 
friend, and he repaid her love with many tender caresses. 

*'rhe farm-house where Sylvia lived was situated in a sweet 
valley, by die side of a clear stream, bordered >viih trees. 



Above the house rose a sloping meadow, and beyond that 
was an open common, /covered with purple heath and yellow 
furze. Farther on, at some distance, rose^a.,steef) hill, the 
summit of which was a bare, craggy rock,*hardl 3 ; accessible 
to human feet. Capriole, ranging at his pleasure, often got 
upon the common, and was pleased with browsing the short 
grass and wild herbs which grew there. Still, however, 
when his mistress came to see him, he would run, bounding 
at her call, gnd accompany her back to the f^m. 

One fine sunyner’s day, Sylvia, after having finished the 
Ijpsiness of the morning, wanted to play with her kid ; and 
uTis^ing him, she went to the side of the common, and called 
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aloud, Capriole! Capricle!’' expecting to see him coine 
runnings to Her as usual. No Capriole came. She Went 
on and oh, still calling her kid with the most endearing 
s^ccents, but nothing was to be seen of him. Her heart 
began to flutter. Whatrcan have become .of him ? Surely 
somebody must have stolen him — or perhaps the neighbours’ 
dogs have worried him. Oh, my jjoar Capriole I mjr d6ai^ 
Capriole I I shall never see you again ! ” — and Sylvia began 
to weep. « 

She still went on, looking wistfully all around, and making 
the place echo with‘“ Capriole ! Capriole! vrhere are you, 
my Cajjriole ? " till at length she came to the foot of ftie 
steep hill. She climbed up its sides, to get a better view. 
No kid was to be seen. She sat down and wept, and wrung 
her hands. After a while, she fancied she heard a bleating 
Jike the well-known voice of her Capriole. She started up, 
and looked towards the sound, which seemed a great way 
overhead. At length she spied, just on the edgeot a steep 
crag, her Capriole peeping over. She stretched out her 
hands to him, and began to call, but with a timid voice, 
lest, in his impatience to return to her, he should leap 
doWn and break his neck. But there was no such danger. 
Capriole was inhaling the fresh breeze of the mountains, 
and enjoying with rapture the scenes for which^ nature 
designed him. His bleating was the expression of joy, and 
h« bestowed not a thought on his kind mistress, nor paid 
the least attention to her call. Sylvia ascended as high as 
she could towards him, and called louder and lo;ader, but 
ay in vain. Capriole leaped from rock to rock, cropped 
the fine herbage in the clctis, and, was quite lost in the 
pleasure of his^ new* existence. ^ 

Poor Syjvia* stayed till she was tired, and then returned 
disconsolate to the farm, to relate her misfortune. She got 
her brothers to accompany her back to the hill, and took 
with her a slice of white bread and sojne milk, to tempt the 
little wanderer home. But he had mounted stdl higher, 
and had joined a herd of companions «)f the %juTie ^cies, 
w'ith whom he was frisking and sporting. He had neither 
eyes nor ears for his old friends of the valley. ^A\\ former 
habits were broken at once, and he had commenced free 
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commoner of nature. Sylvia catiie back crying, as niiu li 
frofti vexatfbn as sorro^^^ “ The little ungrateful 'thing ! ” 
said she; “so well as I loved him, and so kindly as* I 
treated him, to desert me in this waV at last ! but he was 
always a rover ! - - 

“ Take care then, Sylvia,” said her mother, “ how you set 
eyour lieart uf»on m^ers again I ” 


• HOW TO MAKK THE BEST OF IT. 

Robinet, a,peasant of Lorraine, ofter a hard day’s <\’ork at 
the next market-town, was returning home with a basket in 
his hand “ What a delicious supper shall 1 have ! ” said 
he to himself.. “This piece of kid, well stcw^ed down, with^ 
my onions sliced, thickened with my meal, and' seasoned 
with my salt and pepper, will make a dish fit for the bishop 
of the diocese. Then I have a good piece of barley-loaf at 
home to finish with. How I long to be at it ! ” 

A noisfijn tne hedge now attracted his notice, and he 
spied a squirrel nimbly running up a tree, and popping into 
a hole between the branches. “ Ha !” thought he, “ what 
a nice present a nest of young squirrels will be *10 my little 
master ! I’ll try if I can get it.” Upon this, he hrt down 
his basket in the road, and began to climb up the He 
had half ascended, when, casting a look at his basket, he 
saw a dog with his nose in it, ferreting out the piece of kid’s 
flesh. He made all jxjssible speed down, but the dog was 
too quick for him, andAran off with the meauin his mouth, 
l^obinet looked after him. “Well,” said Ije, “then I mu.st 
ba content with sou|>maigre — and no bad thing neither.” 

He travelled on, and came to a little public house by 
the roadside, where an acquaintance of his was sitting on 
a bench drinking. He invited Robinet to take a draught. 
Robinet seated himself by his friend, and set his basket on 
the bench cibse by iiim. A tame raven, kept at the house, 
came slily^hind him, And. perching on the basket, stole 
ayay the ti% in which the meal was tied up, and hopped off 
with* it to his hole. Robinet did not perceive the theft till 
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he had got op his way again. He returned to search for 
. his bag, i-iut could hear no tidings/of it. Weil,” says he, 

“ my soup ’^vill be the thinner ; but I will boil a slice of bread 
\vtli it, and that will do h some good, at least.” 

He went on again, -and arrived at a little brook, over 
wlnrh was laid a narrow plank. A young woman coming 
up lo pass at the same time, Robinet gallantly offered h^ri; 
^ his hand. As soon as she had got t6 the middle, either 
til rough fear or sport, she shrieked out,, and cried she was 



falling. Robinet, hastening to 5 up[)ort her with |>is other 
hand, let his basket drop into the stream. As soon as she 
was safe over, he jumped in and recovered it, but when he 
took it out, he perceived that all the salt wshs melted, and 
the pepfier wished away. Nothing was now left but the 
onions. *‘*\Vell ! ” says Robinet, “ then 1 must sup to>niglit 
upon roasted onions and barley bread La.st night 1 had 
the bread alone. 'I’o morrow morning it will not signify 
what I had” So saying, he trudged on, singing as before. 
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ORDER ^ND DISORDER. 

A FAIRV TALE. 

JuiiET was a ctever, wcll-disposcd but aj>t to he heed- 
less. She could do her lessons very well^ but commonly as 
^^nlucHf time ms taken up in getting her things togetlier as in 
doing what she was set about If she were to work, there , 
was generally the houser/ife to seek in one place, and the 
thread'papers in another. I'he scissors were left id her 
pocket upstairs, and the thimble was r6lling about the door. 
Ill writing, the copy-book was generally missing, and the 
ink dried up, and the pens, new and old, all tumbled about 
the cupboard. ITie slate and slate-pencil were never found 
together. In making her exercises, the English dictionary 
catpe to hand instead of the French grammar ; and 
when she was to read a chapter, she usually gbt hold of 
Robinson Crusoe, or the World Displayed, instead of the 
Testament. 

Juliet’s mamma was alno^t tired of teaching her, so she 
sent her to^make a visit to m old lady in the country, a very 
good woman, but rather strict with young folk. Here 
she was shut up in a room above stairs by herself after 
breakfast every day, till she bad quite finished the tasks set 
hen 'fhis house was one of the very few that an- still 
haunted by fairies. One of these, whose name was Dis(>rdtT, 
took a pleasure in plaguing poor Juliet She w^as a frightful 
figwe to Jook at ; being crooked and squint-eyed, with her 
hair hanging about her face, and her dress put on all away, 
and full of rents and taitera She prevailed omthe old lady 
to let her set Jliliet her tasks : so one morning she came up 
with a work-bag full of threads of silk of all sorts^f colours, 
mixed and entangled together, and a flower, very nicely 
workedr to copy. It was a pansy, and the gradual melting 
of its hues into one another was imitated with great accuracy 
and beauty, “ Here, Miss,” said she, “ my mistress has sent 
]ma a piece^f>f work to do, and she insists upon having it 
orfore jrou^come down to dinner. You will And all 
le in this bag.” 

*' Jidiet tow die flower and the bag, and turned out all the 
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silks upon the table. Sh? slow'y pulled out a red, and^ a 
purple, a blue, and a yellow, /ud at length "fixed upon 
<uie to begin working with After taking two or three 
stitches, and looking at h*er model, she found another shade 
was wanted. . This was* tO' be Hunted out ftom the bunch, 
and a long while it®took her to find it. It was soon neceg- 
.sary to change it for another. Juliet saw thaf,* in going on 
at this rate, it would take days instead of hours to work the 
llower, so she laid down the needle and fell a-crying. After 
this had continued some time, she was startled at the sound 
of some one stamiiing on the floor, and taking her handker- 



chief from her eyes, she spied a neift dimim^ive figure ad- 
\ancirig towards Jier. She was as upright as an arrow, and 
had not so. much as a hair out of its place, or the least 
article of her dress rumpled or discomposed. When she 
came up to Juliet—** My dear,” said she, *‘ I heard you crying, 
and, knowing you to be a good girl in <be main, I am come 
to your assistance. My name is Order ; yoi^ mamma is 
well acquainted with me, though this k the first titoe you 
ever saw me. But I hope we shall know one another better 
for the future.” She then sprang upon the table, and 
a wand gave a tap upon the heap of entangled silk. Imidedi- 
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ately the threads separated, and* arranged themselves in a 
long row c&nsisting of IMe skeins, in which all the s^me ' 
colour were collected together^ those approaching nearest in 
shade being placed next each other. I'his done, she dts- 
appeared. Julifet, as soon as her Sui^rise was over, resumed 
her wrork, and found it to go on with lease and pleasure, 
r Sslie 1inished*the flower by dinner-time, and obtained great 
praise for the neatne'ss of the execution. 

The next day, the ill-datured fairy came up with a ,great 
book under her arm, “ This,** said ^e, “ is my mistress’s 
house-book, and she says you must draw out against dinner 
an exact account of what it has cost her last year in all 
the articles^ of housekeeping, including clothes, rent, taxes, 
wages, and the like. You must state separately the amount 
of every article, under the heads of baker, butcher, milliner, 
shoCmaket, and so forth, taking special care not^to miss a 
single thing entered down in the book. Here is a quire 
of paper and a parcel of ])ens.** So saying, with a malicious 
grin, she left her. 

Juliet turned pale at the very thought of the task she 
had to perform. She opened the great book and saw all 
the pages closely written, but in the most confused manner 
possible. Here was, ‘‘ Paid Mr. Crusty for a week’s bread 
and bajking, so much.” Then, “Paid Mr. lUnchtoc for 
shoes, so much.” “ Paid half a year’s rent, so niv‘ch.*’ 
'i'hen came a butchers bill, succeeded by a milliner’.s, and 
that of a tallow-chandlers., “What shall I do?” cried 
poor Juliet, “where am I to begin, and how can I possibly 
pick out all these thinp ? Was ever such a tedious per- 
plexing task ? ^ Oh thax my good little creattiffe were here 
again with her wand ! ” . • 

•She hod but just uttered the words, when the feiry Order 
stood before her. “ Don’t be startled, my dear,” said she ; 
“I knew your wish, and made haste to comply w^ith it. 
Let me see your book?” She turned over a few leaves, and 
then cried, “J[ see my cross-grained sister has played you a 
trick; «he has brought you the day-book, ifistead of the 
^ledger; but I wiU set the matter to riglus instantly.” She 
vanish^, and presently returned with another book, in 
wnk?h she showed Juliet every one of the articles retjuired 
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Standing at t^e tops of the page^ and all th^ particulars 
entered urder them from the day-^ook ; so that thete was 
nothing for her to do but cast up the sums, and copy out 
tTic heads with their amount iOi single lines. As Juliet Vas 
a ready accduntar^, she was not long in finishing the busi- 
ness, and produced her account, neatly written on ono^sh^et 
of paper, at dinner. , ' ^ 

I'he next day Juliet's tormentor; brought her up a large 
box ^ull of letters stamped upon small bits of ivory, capitals 
and common letters lof all sorts, but jumbled together pro- 
miscuously, as though they had been shaken in a buig. 
“ Nowh Miss,” said she, “ before you com^ down to dinnet, 
you must exactly copy out this poem in these ivory letters, 
])lacing them line by line on the floor of your room.” 

Juliet thought at first, that this task would be pretty sport 
enough ; but, when she set about it, she found sQch trouble 
in hunting out the letters she wanted, every one seeming to 
come to hand before the right one. that she proceeded very 
slowly ; and the poem being a long one, it was plain that 
night would come before it was hnished. Sitting down, 
and crying for her kind friend, was therefofe her only 
resource. 

Order was not far distant, for, indeed, she had been 
watching her proceedings all the while. She made herself 
^sible, and, giving a tap on the letters with her wand, they 
immediately arranged themselves alphabetically in little 
double heaps, the small in one and the great in the other, 
^fter this operation, Juliet’s task went on with silbh exf>edi- 
tion, that she called up the old lac|)r an hour before dinner 
to be witness to its completion. * « 

'Fhe good Tady kissed her, and told her that as she hoped 
she was how made fully sensible of the benefits of order, 
and the inconveniences of disorder, she would hot confine 
her any longer to work by herself at set tasks, but she 
should , come and sit with her. Juliet took such pains to 
please her, by doing everything with greatest neatness 
and regul^fy, and reforming all her caTekss habits, that 
w^hen was sent back to her mother, ithe following pre^ 
sents were made her, in order constantly to remind {lec^of 
the beauty and advantage of order 
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A cabinet of English coins, in which alh the ^old and 
suyer money of our kir%s was arranged in the ^prder of Jheiif 
reigns. • , 

A set of plaster casts of die Roman emperors. 

A cabinet of beautiful shells, *diSplaycd according to the 
jao^ approved system* * 

A very complete box of water colours, and another of 
< rayons, sorted in all the shades of the primary colours. • 
And a very nice housewife, with all the irnpUments 
belonging to a sempstress, and good store of the best 
i^eedles, in siises. 


LIVE DOLLS. 

WISH very much, mamma," said a little girl, as she 
was walking one fine spring morning, with her doll in her 
arms, “ that my doll could breathe, and speak, and tell me 



how lAie loves these sweet and bright little flowers, that are 
coming op all •over the banks and hedgerows." As she 
said this, she tonied her eyes first upon the pretty but in^ 
animate Jittk figure she had pressed to her bosom, and then 
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upon the fair, and sunshiAy scene that lay all around her. 
Everything^appeared to have had afresh life given. 

1’he trees, and flowers^^ and sparkling rivulets looked so 
guy, that one might almost fancy them to be really rejoicing 
that the summer was Cortiing again ; and hs for the birds 
and the young laifib.s, with which the .soft green fields were 
full, the one sang so sweetly and cheerily, and the otheb 
did so sport about in the sunshine, that our little girl could 
not (;ontain herself for delight "But when she looked at 
her doll again, her e^es ceased to sparkle, for there it was, 
with its painted cheeks, and its moveless lips and eyes^a 
thing more without life than any other object near*her. It 
had bc5n her com|)atiion in the winter, whoh the cold 
winds and the snow had kept her shut up in the house, and 
she had amused herself tolerably well, in making it frocks 
knd hats, of all variety of fashions ; but she had not once 
thought then about its having no life, or feeling like herself, 
and she was contented with it, merely because nothing led 
her to reflect that her care and labour about it were 
useless. 

But everything now reminded her, that thera was a vast 
difference between the gayest toy-shop and the beautiful 
country dressed up by the returning spring ; and she could 
not but tlhnk that the very best plaything which her 
mamma could buy her, was not so really worth possessing 
as?* the flowers that were growing wild but fragrantly on the 
hedges. Before, therefore, she had long continued her 
walk, her doll was entirely neglected, and it laympon her 
ailn as though it were a burden. She began gathering 
some of the prettiest of tne ivild gefaniums. and the sweet 
little blue haT\:hclls, that peeped and smiled* from among 
the dewy grass, and having formed them into a wreath, she 
felt for a short time as though she possessed something that 
she could love much better than a doll, that had no sense 
of the happy spring-time, • 

“Alt they not beautiful, mamma?” said she, holding 
them up witk delight “Tliey are, ihdeed, dear •‘Ellen,” 
said her mamma, “and they ought to make you love that 
great Creator, who, while he had the power to make tlys 
world, and the sun. and the stars, has also had the Bene- 
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volence lo adorn the earth so beautifully, to make it the 
p(easant afeode of the y^ung and innocent. ^ 

Little Ellen understood andfel^ the truth of lier mamma's 
observation, and she*» nev^r afterwards lookwl u}^on the 
lovely scenes vrtiich every seasoif of the yeaiw in turn pro- 
(Juc^s, without recalling it to her thoughts. But scarcely 
» had she ce£&ed expressing her pleasure at the sight of her 
spring flowers, when their heads began to droop, their leaves^ 
to grow flaccid, and ill their brightness to fade ^w'ay. 
‘^What a sad thing it is, mammal’ exclaimed the dis- 
^yjpointed little girl, ** that we should not be able longer 
to presdtve such beautiful things.*’ 

“ It w'oiHd, indeed, be sad,** was the answer, if they had 
not been intended only to bloom in a particular situation, 
and then for a short time only. But you must learn to 
observe, that all these beautiful little pbjects art 

ornaments to the earth, which can be easily destroyed, 
while things more nece.ssary to our comfort are better de- 
fended, or by nature different** 

Ellen looked vexed when she found it w^ould be of no 
use to dairy the flow^ers any farther, and she was again 
without anything to pet and love. , ‘I’o her great delight, 
however, on passing a small green recess on one side of the 
road/they saw a man sitting and employing*his skill in 
making captives of many of the sw^eet little birds, vihose 
songs she had listened to with such ])]easure. If she )%d 
reflected a moment on the real cruelty of this occupation, 
she woiKd not have observed the birdcateber with such 
feelings of gratification ; but she was intent on nothing Itiu 
the pleasure ^she shcflild have in possessing ^nc o\ the 
little warblers, and she forgot the barbarity making it a 
pnsoner, in the thoughts of what care she would take to 
feed it, and make it lie in her bosom, and sleep there when 
the weather was again very cold. One of the birds, there- 
fore, was bought, and the man lent her one of his small 
cages to car^ it home in. 

Ovajoyed at pfissessing such a dear litde creature, so 
gentle and prett|r, and, what was still more in her thoughts, 
\ real living being that would in time know her and sing 
to Ber, carried the cage as the greatest treasure that 
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rould have bee;;! given her ; and so delighted was she, that 
^lie couW not help stopping every ^ow and then to lodK 
at the bird^and she every tipe expressed more fondness 
fon it. But at last, not ‘satisfied with these momentary 
' glances, she begged her mamma'to rest a few minutes, and 
she sat down on a bank to enjoy more leisurely the sight of 
her new companion. The birds in the trees 'and he6ge# 
/vere all singing loudly and joyfully, dnd they flew from 
bough to bough, flitting their gay® wings in the air, and 
chasing ea^.h other, for the very pleasure of floating on the 
jileasant br;'eze. “ Oh how delightful I ’’ said Ellen, “ to 
|)ossess one cf these pretty, happy things;’* and she«]ooked 
at her little bh 1 in the cage. Alas \ there it sat /jp at one 
end of the perc>, its head drooping, its wings folded to its 
sides, but rough and broken, and its eyes half covered with 
a^thirk film. Kllci spoke to it, but the poor little creature 
was not to 'be so cheered, and she looked at her mamma, 
more grieved than ever. 

‘^Yes,” said the latter, smiling, “I had no doubt you 
would soon discover your error, or I should not have so 
readily agreed to your wishes. 1 had no doubt you would 
be very kind to the bird, but your kindne ss could not supply 
the jilace either of its liberty, or of the pleasure it doubtless 
ha.s among ibs own proper companions in the woods.^^ Be- 
sides, Ellen, though you might love it very much, you would 
never great satisfaction in attending to a thing which 
would have no reason to thank you for your pains, and 
could never talk with you ! ” * » " 

V*No, indeed, mamma,” said Ellen, and she hung down 
her head, looked again at the bird and, after playing a few 
moments with ^he door of the cage, contimred, *^Well, I 
am sure yot^ are right, and it would be very useless and vcfjf 
cruel to keep a thing a prisoner only lor my ^tisfac- 
tion, and it would be a bad companion after ail.” So 
saying, she opened the door, the bird, put its head at first 
fearfully out, and then, shaking its wings, darted out, 
and was soon, perched and singing on^ one the,, trees 
hard by, Ellen looked again at her djdl, and bepn 
almost to think that.she must be contented with her pwy- 
things, which could neither fade nor fed it cruel to^bS 
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locked up. But this thought continued ot)}y a n^omcnt, 
atiti as thef passed throtigh a field where several iafhbs were 
lying about, she made another.attempt at finding sometKinp; 
which she might play with and lo^e at the same time. 
she w^as again disappointecf; a lamb was ver^' pretty, very 
gentle, and very playful ; but after she* had succeeded in 
I l^httihg near«one, and had spoken to it very kitfdly, and 
called it by a hundred tender names, it looked at her for an 
instant, and then boundmg away, could not be induced to 
return by all the persuasion she could ^niploy. 

The walk was now nearly at an end, and the sweet spring 
nforningfchad only made Ellen dissatisfied with her senseless 
and inaninvite doll. Before, however, reaching hdme, her 
mamma had to call at the cottage of one of the villagers, 
and thither they now went, A neat little garden before the 
door was. smelling sweetly with some carefully-cuUivaicc^ 
plants, and eveiy^thing about the place bore an air of great 
neatness. But what struck Ellen the most were three or 
four children who were playing among the flowers, the 
youngest of which was nursed by a girl about seven years 
t)ld \ 

Oh, what a dear little baby,” said she, going up to it ; 
and at the moment it stretched out its arms, and laughing 
in her, own smiling face, put its little flaxen head against 
her bosom. “Indeed, indeed, mamma/’ said she, “it is a 
live doll } ” and she gave her own painted one to the yunftg 
nurse, and took the infant, all joy and innocence, in her 
arms. • 

Ellen had now found something which was as beautil^jl 
as the spring flowers, sfi gentle and happy as the free birds, 
as gay as the ^ortive little lambs, and, whic^*was better stiii, 
endowed with a mind &nd reason bke her own to rejoice 
in ah tnat is bright, and beautiful, and good upon the earth. 
The thoughts with which she returned home, led her ever 
afterwards to employ tier summer days and winter evenings 
in more profitable occupations than formerly: and there 
was many active doH in the neighbourhood, M^hose little lips 
soon began to its thanks for the pretty presents or the 
warm dotting l^rith which her industry furnished it 
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tl^E 1IOO, AND OTHER ANIMALS. 

DKKATE once arose amorf^' the animals in a farmyard, 
whi^ h of them was mo^t >’alued by their common master. 
After the hcfise, tJne ox, the cow, the sheep, and the dog 
had stated their several pretensions, the hog^took up the 
(lisrourse. • « . „ 

“It is plain,” said he, “that th^ greatest value 
set upon that animal which is kept most for his 
without expecting froffn him any return of use and 



Now, which of you can boast so much in that respect as I 
can? ^ m 

“ \s fur you, Horse, though you are very well fed and* 
lodged, and have servants to attend u|X>n you and make 
you sleek and clean, yet all this is for the sake of your 
labour. Do not I see you taken out early every morning, 
put in chains, or fastened to the shaftg*of a heavy cart, and 
not brought back till noon ; when, after a shor^respite, you 
are taken to werk again till late in the evening ? ^ 1 may say 
just the same to Ox, except that he rorks for pwrer 
fare. 

“ For you, Mrs, Cow, who are so dainty over your chopped 
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sijaw kid^ grains, you are thought worth keeping only for 
your milk* which is divined from you twice iyday, to the* 
last drop, while your poor ones are takoi from you, 

and sent 1 know not wjiither. • 

“You, poor •innocent Sheep, who are turntyl out to shin 
^r ^'ourselves upon the bare hills, oi* penned upon the 
fallows^ witlf now and^hert a withered turnip or some musty 
hhy^y you pay-dearly enough for your keep, by resigning your# 
wa^ coat every year, feft want of which you are liable, to he 
to death on some of the cold nights before summer. 

^ for the Dog, who prides himself so much on being 
admittda to our master’s table, and made his companion, 
that he wSl scarcely condescend to reckon himscTf one of 
us, he is obliged to do all the offices of a domestic servant 
by day, and to keep watch during the night, while we are 
quietly a«leep. ^ 

“ In short, you are all of you creatures maintained for 
use — i>oor subservient things, made to be enslaved or 
pillaged T, on the contrary, have a W'arm stye and j)Ienly 
of provisions all at free cost. I have nothing to do but to 
.grow fat* and follmv roy amu.semeni ; and my master is best 
pleased when he secs me lying at ease in the sun, or gratis 
fying my ap])etite for food'* 

'J’hus argued the Hog, and put the rest to silence by so 
much logic and rhetoric. This was not long before v inter 
set in. It proved a very scarce season for fodder cf^il 
kinds ; so that the farmer began to consider how he wus to 
maintain all his live stock till spring. “ It will be impos- 
sible for me,” thought he, “to keep them all ; I must there- 
fore part wilj;i those can best spare. As fcM* my horses 
an4 working oxen, I shall have business enough to enifiloy 
ihem > |hey must be kept, cost what it will. My cows will 
not give me much milk in the winter, but they will calve in 
the spring, and be ready for the new grass. I must not lose 
the profit of my dairy. I'he sheep, i)oor things, will take 
care of the^iselves as long as there is a bite upon the hills ; 
and Aould deep stiow come, we must do wkh them as well 
as wercan, by the help of a few turnips and some liay ; for 
J[ must have their wool at shearing-time, to make out my 
rent with. But my h<^ will eat me out of house and home, 
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without doing me any good. They must go to pot, that’s 
certain ; and tlte sooner J get *ri(Uof the fat ones, th% 
better.” ^ 

.^o saying, he singled ouf the orator, as one of the prime 
among tlicm, and sent him to The butcher ‘the very next 
day. 


fourth Bvemna. 


THE BULLIES. 

.A'S young Francis was walking through n villag^ with his 
tutor, they were annoyed by two or three cur dogs tliat 
uame running after them with looks of the utmost fury, 
srrarling ant), barking as though they would tear iheif throats, 
and seeming every moment ready to fly upon them. Francis 



every now and then stopped, and sliook his stic^ at them, 
or stooped dowp to pick up a stone, u{>dn wbi<^ the* curs 
retreated as fast as thet came ; but as soo« as he turned 
about, they were after his heels aj^a This lasted till they^ 
came to a farm-yard, through which their road lay. A la%e 
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tp|stiff wa$^lyin|; <3iown in at his ease in the.suti. ^ Francis 
was ahnost^afoid to pasS him, and kept as clos^o*his tutor « 
as possible. However, the do^ tc>ok not the least notic e of 
them. . ^ • 

Presently thejr came Uf)on a c6intnon» ^^heo.^ going near 
a^flojk of geese, they were assailed with hfssings, and pursued 
' some way b/these f 9 olish birds, w^hich, stretching out their 
long necks, made a venr ridiculous figure. Francis only < 
laughed at them, though ne vvas tempted to give the forpmost 
a switch across his neck. A little farther was a herd of 
i'^yws, with a bull among them, upon which Francis looked 
with soihe degree of apprehension ; but they kept quietly 
grazing, and did not take their heads from the grouhd as Jk* 
passed. 

“It is a lucky thing,'* said Francis to his tutor, “that 
mastiffs and bulls are not so quarrelsonie as curs^ancl geese • 
but what dan be the reason of it ? *' 

“ 'Fhe reason,” replied his tutor, “ is, that paltry ami 
contemptible animals, possessing no con6dence in their own 
strength ^and courage, and knowing themselves liable to 
injury from most of those that come, in their way. think it 
safest to act the part of bullies, and to make a .show of 
attacking those of whom in reality they are afraid. W hereas 
animals which are conscious of force sufficient R>r their own 
protection, suspecting no evil designs from others, enurtain 
none themselves, but maintain a dignified composure. ** 

“Thus you will find it among mankind. Weak. mean, 
petty characters ^ suspicious, snarling, and jwtulant. 'I hey 
raise ah outcry, against their superiors in talpnts and reputa- 
tion, of whonvthey sta&d in avre, and put on air# of defiance 
and) insolence through mere cowardice. liiA the truly great 
are -cahn and inoffensive. They fear no injury and offer 
none* They even suffer slight attacks to go unnoticed, 
conscious of their power to right themselves whenever the 
occasion sludl seem tt> require it” 
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" THE TRAVELLeI) ANT. 

V * 

'r(ii:UE was a garden enclosed with brick walls, and 
laid out soine vhat in the cAd fasfiion. Undir the w^alls were 
wide beds, planted 'with flowers, garden stuff, and fruit-tree^ 
Next to them w^as a broad gravel walk runnirfg round the 
garden, and the middle was laid out in grass plots, and beds 
of rio^vers and shrubs, with a fishpotid in the centre. 

Near the root of ^ne of the wall fruit-trees, a numerous 
c olony of ants was established, which had extended its sub- 
terran<*ous works over great part of the bed in ilS neigh- 
bourhooH. One day, two of the inhabitants, meeting in a 
gallery under ground, fell into the following conversation : — 
“ }la! my friend,” said the first, “is it you? I am glad 
to see you. . Where have you been this long time ? • All your 
acquaintance have been in pain about you, lest you should 
have met with some accident.” 

“ Why,” replied the other, “ I am, indeed, a sort of 
stranger ; for you must know, I am but just returned from 
a long journey. ” 

“ A journey 1 whither, pray, and on w-hat account ? ” 

“ A tour of mere curiosity. I had long felt dis.satisficd 
with knowing so little about this world of ours, so at length 
I took a resolution to explore it And I may now boast 
thiit I have gone round its utmost extremities, and that no 
considerable part of it has escaped my researches.” 

“Wonderful ! What a traveller you have been, rfhd what 
sight? you must have seen ! ” 

“ \\'hy, yes, 1 have seen more thanVnost an^,s, to be sure ; 
but it has l)een<i; the ex]:)en.se of so much toil and danger, 
that I know not whether it were worth the pains.” « 

“ Will you oblige me with some account of your adven- 
tures ? ” 

“ Willingly. I set out, then, early one sunshiny morning ; 
and, after crossing our territory and the line of plantation 
by which it is .bordered, I came upon a wide,*oj^n^latn, 
where, as far os the eye could reach, no^a single green 
thing was to be descried, but the hard soil was everywhere 
covered with huge stones, which made travelling eqi^y 
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painful to the eye and the feet As I was toiling onwards, I 
h&rd a rtunUing noise behind me, which becaihe loudei 
and loader. I looked backhand with the ufinost hdrrot 
beheld a prodigious rolUng mountain approaching me so fast, 
that it was imp6ssible to get out ef the way. J threw myseli 
flat on the ground, behind a stone, and lay expecting nothing 
But •instant Meath. The mountain soon passed over me, 
and I continued, I know not how long, in a state of insensi 
bility. When I recovefbd, I began |p stretch tpy limbs one 
by one, and to my suri)rise found myself not in the least 
injured j but the stone beside me was almost buried in the 
earth by the crash ! ” 

“ What an escape ! ” • 

“ A wonderful one, indeed I journeyed on over the 
desert, and at length came to the end of it, and entered 
upon a wide, green tract, consisting chiefly of tall, narrow- 
pointed leaves, which grew so thick and entarfgled that it 
was with the greatest difficulty 1 could make my way be- 
tween them ; and I should continually have lost my road, 
had I not taken care to keep the ^un in view before me. 
When r had got near the middle of this region, 1 was 
.startled with the sight of a huge four>leggcd monster, with 
a yellow speckled skin, which took a flying leap directly 
over me. Somewhat further, before I was aware, T ran 
upon one of those long, round, crawling creatures, without 
head, tail, or legs, which we sometimes meet with un^r- 
ground, near our settlement As soon as he felt me upon 
him, ho» drew back into his hole so swiftly, that he was 
near drawing me in along with him. However, I jumped 
off, and proceeded orf my way. • 

V With much labour, I got at last to the end of this per- 
plexed tract, and came to an open space like that in which 
we live, in the midst of which grew trees so tall that 1 could 
not see to their tops. Being hun^, 1 climbed up the first 
I came to, in expec^on of finding some fruit ; but after 
a weary se^ch, I returned empty. I tried several others 
with no blotter .stfccess, ITiere were, indeed, leaves and 
flowers in plent)!^ but nothing dlrhich I could make a meal ; 
go that t might have been famished, had I not Aiund some 
soiff, harsh berries upon the ground, on which 1 made a 
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poor repast, .While I was doing this, a greater danger tim 
^ any of the former befel me. Qsie of those *two-leg^d 
feafhered creatures, which we often see to our cost, jumped 
dfiwn from a bough, and* picked up in his enormous beak 
the very berfy on which i was* standing. ^Luckily, he did 
not swallow it imnfediately, but flew up again with it to the 
tree ; and in the meantime 1 disengajged my%elf, and fdl 
from a vast height to the ground, but received no hurt 
'' 1^ crossed this plaq|ation, and clme to another entangled 
green like the first. ^ After 1 had laboured through it, I 
came suddenly to the side of a vast glittering plain, tl|e 
nature of which I could not possibly guess at. 1 w^ked 
alon»^ a fallen leaf which lay on the side, and, coming to the 
farther ed^e of it, I was greatly surprised to see another 



ant coming from below to meet me. I advanced to give 
him a fraternal embrace, but, instead of what 1 expected, I 
met a cold, yielding matter, in which I should have sunk, 
had 1 not speedily turned about,^and ccy^ght hold of 
the leaf, by wki(:h I drew myself up again. And now I 
found this great [>lain to consist of that fluid which some- 
times falls from the sky, and causes us so much trouble, by 
filling our holes, 

“ As I stood considering how to pr«>ceed on my journey, 
a gentle breeze arose, whi^ before I was awar% carried the 
leaf I was upoa away from the solid land into this yielding 
fluid, which, however, bdH it up, and roe along with it 
At first I was greatly alarmed, and ran round and round 
my leaf, in order to find some way of gettinfr hark : *hut. 
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p^ceiving this to be impracticable, I resigned 9i> self to my 
fate, andwen b^an €o take some pleasure irf the easy* 
motion by which I was borne; forwards. But ifliat nev/ and 
wonderful forms of living creatures did I see inhabiting diis ^ 
liquid land I Bodies of pfbdigiou$<bulk, covped with shin- ^ 
jng scales of various colours, shot by me with vast rapidity, 
andf sported a thousand ways. They had large heads and 
staring eyes, tremendous wide mouths, but no legs ; and 
they seemed to be carried on by the action of what aojieared 
like small wings planted on various narts of their body, and 
^specially at the end of the tail, wnkh continually waved 
about • Other smaller creatures, of a gieat variety of extra- 
ordinary forms, .were moving through the deaf fluid, or 
resting upon its surface ; and I saw wuth terror numbers 
of them continually seised and swallowed by the larger ones 
before-mantioned 

** When I had got near the middle, the smooth surface of 
this plain was all roughened, and moved up and down, so as 
to toss about my leaf, and nearly overset it I trembled to 
think what would become of me, should I be thrown amidst 
all these terrible monsters. At last, however, I got safe to 
the other side, and with joy set iny feet on dry' land again. 

1 ascended a gentle green slope, which led to a tall planta- 
tion like that which I had before passed through. Another 
green plain and another stony desert succeeded; ‘hich 
brought me at len jth to the opposite boundary of our \^iWld, 
enclosed by the same immense mound rising to the heavens, 
which limits us on this side. 

“ Here I fell in with another nation of our species differ- 
ing little in yieir way^of life from r>urseives. They invited 
me to their settlement, and entertained 912 hospitably, and 
I acconmwied them in several excursions in the neigh);our- 
hood. There was a charming fruit-tree at no great distance, 
to which we made frequent visits. One day, as I was regal- 
ing deliciously on <he heart of a greengage plum, 1 felt 
myself all pn a sudden earned along with great swiftness, 
tiU I*got into a d^rk place, where a.horrid,»crash threw me 
upon a soft moist pitee of flesli, whence 1 was soon driven 
/orth in a torrent of wind and moisture, and found myself 
on^the ground an cove^ with slime. I disengaged myself 
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with difficulty, and, looking up, descried one of those enor- 
mous two-legged animals, which ofte^ shake the ground oVer 
our 'heads, Shd put us into icrjror. \ 

My new friends now bfcgan to hint to me that it was time' 
to depart, for you know we afe n6t fond of naturalising 
strangers. And lueky, indeed, it was for me that I received 
the hint when 1 did ; for I had but just left the place, ^^and 
. was travelling over a neighbouring eminence, when 1 heard 
behind me a tremendous noise ; and looking back, I saw 
the whole of their settlement blown into the air, with a 
prodigious explosion of fire and smoke. Numbers of half- 
l)urnt bodies, together with the ruins of their habitations* 
were thrt)wn to a vast distance around ; .and si^ch a suffo- 
cating vapour arose, that I lay for some time deprived of 
sense and motion. From some of the wretched fugitives 
1 learned that the disaster was attributed to subterranean 
fire bursting its w'ay to the surface ; the cause of which, 
however, was supposed to be connected with the machina- 
tions of that malignant two-legged monster, from who.se 
jaws I had so narrowly escaped, who had been observed, 
just before the explosion, to pour through the holps leading 
to the great apartment of the settlement, a numjber of black 
.shining grains. 

“ On my return from this remote country, I kept along ’ 
the boundary-wall, which I knew by observation must at 
ie;.gth bring me back to my own home. I met with several 
wandering tribes of our species in my road, and frequently 
joined their foraging parties in search of food One day 
a company of us, allured by the smell of something sweet, 
climbed up some lofty pillars, on wkich was placed a vast 
round edifice, .having only one entrance. Td this were 
continually ^'oming in and going out those winged animal^ 
somewhat like ourselves in form, but many times bigger, and 
armed with a dreadful sting, which we so often meet with 
sipping fhe juices of rtowers ; but whether they were the 
architects of this great mansion, or it was built for them 
by some beneri,cent being of greater powers, I atp unai>le to 
decide. It seemed, however, to be the place where they 
deposited they so industriously collect ; for they were 
f»ernetnal]y arriving loaded with a fragrant substance, wfafieff 
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dvfty carried in, and then returned empty. We*h%d a great 
desire to enter with tlfem, but were deterred Ji^y their^or-* 
midable appearance, and a kind .of angry hum which con- 
tinually proceeded from th^ house. At length, two or thrte 0 
of the boldest of our party, i?at£hin^ a time when the 
Qntr^nce was pretty free, ventured to go in ; but We soon 
saw them driven out in great haste, and trampled down 
and massacred just at tlje gateway. The rest of us made a* 
speedy retreat 

“ Two more adventures which happened to me had very 
yearly nrevented my return to my own countr}*. Having 
one evening, together with a companion, taken, up my 
quarters in an empty snail-shell, there came on such a 
shower of rain in the night, that the shell was pi:esently lilled. 

I awoke nearly suffocated ; but luckily having my head 
turned tefWards the mouth of the shell, I arose«to the top, 
and made a shift to crawl to a dry place. My companion, 
who had got further into the shell, never arose again. 

^*Not long after, as I was travelling under the wall, I 
descried .a curious pit, with a circular orihcc, gradually grow- 
ing narrower to the bottom. On coming close to the brink, 
in order to ^rvey it, the edge, which was of fine sand, gave 
way, and I slid down the pit As soon as I had reached 
the bottom, a creature with a huge pair of horns and dread- 
ful claws made his api^earance from beneath the sand, ajid , 
attempted to seize me. I flew back, and ran iij) the side of 
the pit, when he threw over me such a shower of sand as 
blinded \ne, and had liked to have brought me down again. 
However, by exerting all my strength, I got out qf his reach, 
and did not eease running till I was at a considerable dis- 
tance. I was afterward informed that thfe 'was the den of 
ah ant-lion, a terrible foe of our species, which; not e(]ual- 
ling us in speed, is obliged to make use of this crafty device 
to entrap his heedless prey. 

“This was the Iasi of my perils. To my great joy, I 
reached my native ^place la^ night, where I mean to stay 
content forlhe future. I do not know how fkr 1 have bene- 
fited from my travels, but one important conclusion I have 
dra^n from them.” 

“ What is said his friend 
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« Why, ye»u know it is the current opinion with us, that 
"everything ‘in this world was mad^ for our use Now, I 
have seen such vast trac.^s nbt at all fit for our residence, 
and peopled with creamres so much larger and stronger 
than ourselves, that^l ciuinot help being convinced that the 
Creator had in view their accommodation as jrell as £»urc, 
in making this world** 

^ “1 confess this seems probably enough ; but you had 

better keep your opinion to yourself.** 

“ Why so ? *' « 

‘'You know we ants are a vain race, and ms^e ht^; 
pretensions to wisdom as well as antiquity. We shall to 
affronted with any attempts to lessen our importance in our 
own eyes." • 

“ Rut there is no wisdom in being deceived." 

“Well—^do as you think proper. MeantitneV farewell, 
and thanks for the entertainment you have given me.** 

“ Farewell ! ” 


THE COLONISTS. 

“ Come,*’ s^id Mr. Barlow to his boys, “ I have a new play 
for you, 1 wdll be the founder of a colony ; and you shall 
. be people of different trades and professions coming to offer 
yourselves to go with me. What are you, ^ " 

1 am a farmer, sir. ^ 

, Afr. B. Very well ! Fanning is the chief thing we have 
to depend upon, so wc cannot have^too much of it. But 
you must be p ^working farmer, not a geniJeman farmer. 
Uibourers w'ill Be scarce among us, and every man must 
j)ut his own hand to the plough. There will be woods to 
clear and marshes to drain, and a great deal of stubborn 
work to da , 

A, I shall be ready to do my part, sir. 

Mr, A Well, then, I shall entertain you wilfingly,^nd as 
many more of your profession as you can taring.' You shall 
have land enough, and utensils ; and you may fail to work 
as soon as you pl^e. Now for the next ‘ * 
j9. I am a mdlen sir. 
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S. *A very useful trade ! The com we must be* 
ground, or it will do us little good But what^ill yovf do 
for a mill, my friend ? ! 

A I’ siqtpostfwe mult mUe one,«sir. 

Mr. S. True ; but then you must bring with you a mill- 
wright for the purpose. As for millstones, we will take them 
out with us. Who ik next? 

C. I am a caipenter, Hi. 

Mr. B. The most necessary man that could offer f We 
shall find you work enough, never Tear. 'Ihere will be 
ITouses to build, fences to make, and all sorts of wooden 



fumitute to provide. But our timber is all growing. You 
will have a deal of hard work to do in felling trees, and 
sawing planks, and shaping posts, and the like. You must 
be a feld carpenter awwell as a bouse carpenter. 

C. 1 will, vr. 

Mr.»B, Vfiiy well*; then I engage you ; but you had better 
bring two or three able hands almg with you. 

I mn abhu^ksmith, sir. 

AfK B. An eatceHent companion for the carpenter. We 
cannot do vdthoftt other of you j so you may bring your 
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great belloviS and anvil, and we will set up a foipge for ypu 
as soon ariive. But, by tl4e by, we shall want a 

mason for that purpose. » 

‘iG*. 1 am one, sir. • . > . - 

Afr. B. That’s wjsll. 1 nough we may live in log-houses 
at first, we shall want brick or stone work for chimneys, and 
hearths, and ovens, so there will be employment for a 
mason. But if you can make bricks and burn lime too, < 
you \fill be still more useful. 

E, I will try what 4 can do, sir. 

Mr. B. No man can do more. I engage you. ^Whois 
next ? • 

E. I am a shoemaker, sir. 

Mr. B. And shoes we cannot well do without. But can 
you make them, like Eumaeus in the Odyssey, out of a raw 
hide ? Fccr I fear we shall get no leather. 

F. But I can dress hides, too. 

Mr. B. Can you ? Then you are a clever fellow, and I 
will have you, though I give you double wages. 

G. 1 am a tailor, sit. 

Mr. B. Well — though it will be some time before we 
want holiday suits, yet we must not go naked ;‘so there will 
be work fqr the tailor. But you arc not above mending 
and patching, I hope, for wc must not mind patched clothes 
Awhile we work in the woods. 

G. 1 am not, sir, 

Afr. B. Then 1 engage you. 

^ I am a weaver, sir, 

Mr. B. Weaving is a very useful yt, but I question if we 
can find room for it in our colony for the present. We shall 
not grow either hemp or flax for some time to come, and it 
will be cheaper for us to import our cloth than to make It 
In a few years, however, we may be very glad of yoa 
/. I am a silversmith and jeweller,^ sir. 

Mr. jB. Then, my friend, you cannot go to a worse place 
than a new colony to set up your trade«4a Vbu will break 
us, or we shalf starve you. ^ ' 

J. But I understand clock and watch making, toa 
Afr, B. That is somewhat more to our purpose, for 
shall want to know how time goes. But I doubt we cannot 
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give you , sufficient cnrouragenient for a long to coiul. 
F5r the prtJsent, you had better stay nn here yoii^r^ . 

A" 1 am a barber and hair-^resser, sir. 

J//; /*'. Alas, what can we d5 with you? If you will , 
shave our uien^ rough* beards once a week, jnd crop their 
hair once a quarter, and be content to*help the carpenter, 
or Mllow th^ plough the rest of your time, we shall reward 
you accordingly. But you will have no ladies and gentle-# 
men to dress for a bafl, or wigs to curl and powder for 
Sundays, I assure you. Your trade \jull not stand by itself 
with us for a great while to come. 

Z. I <im a doctor, sir. 

Mr, JB, .Then, sir, you are very welcome. Heallh is the 
first of blessings, and if you can give us that, you will be a 
valuable man, indeed. Rut I hope you understand surgery 
as well asb phj^sic, for we are likely enough to gft cuts and 
bruises, and broken bones occasionally. 

L, I have had experience in that branch too, sir. 

Mr, B, And if you understand the nature of plants, and 
their uses both in medicine and diet, it will be a great 
addition *t 9 your usefulness. 

L, Botany has been a {avouritc study with me, sir, and I 

have some knowledge of chemistry, and the other parts of 
natural history, too. • 

Mr. B, Then you will be a treasure to us, sir, and 1 hall 
lie happy to make it worth your while to go with us. • ^ 

M, I, sir, am a lawyer. 

Mr, B, Sir, your most obedient servant When we are 
rich enough to go to law, we w|Jl let you know. ^ • 

I am a^hoolmUster, sir.^ 

Mr. B, That is a profession which 1 am sure 1 do not 
me^ to undervalue ; and as soon as ever we ahave young 
folk in our colony, we shall be glad of your services. I hough 
ive are to be hardworking, plain people^ we do not intend to 
be ignorant, and we sfiall make it a point to have every one 
taught readifig and^ writing, and the first rules of ciphering, 
at least In the meantime, till we have employment enough 
for you in teaching, you may keep the accounts and records 
gf the colony ; and on Sun^y you may read prayers to all 
tbo& that choose to attend u^n you. 
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N, With all my heart, sir. 

Mr. B. ''fhen I engage you. Who comes here with «> 
bold an airiv 

O, I am a soldier, sir; will you have me? 

'Mr, B, We are peaceal^le people,* and I hope shall have 
no occasion t(> figl^ ^Ve mean honestly to purchase our 
land from the natives, and to be just and fajir in all,, our 
dealings with them. William Penn, the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, followed that plan ; and, wh^n the Indians were at 
war \mh all the other P'uropean settlers, a person in a 
Quaker’s habit might ^)ass through all their most ferocious 
tribes without the least injury. It is my intention, l^oweveif 
to make sail my colonists soldiers, so far as to be able to 
defend themselves if attacked, and that being the case, we 
shall have no need of soldiers by trade, 

, P, I am a gentleman, sir ; and 1 have a great desire to 
accompany •you, because I hear game is very plentiful in 
that country. 

Mr. B. A gentleman ! Aod what good will you do us, sir? 

P, Oh, sir, that is not at all my object. I only mean to 
amuse myself. 

Mr. B, But do you mean, sir, that we should pay for your 
umuscuient? ^ 

P. As to paaintenance, I expect to be able to kill game 
enough for my own eating, with a little bread and garden 
which you will give me. Then I will be content with 
a house somewhat better than the common ones ; and your 
barber shall be my valet ; so 1 shall give very little {rouble. 

Mr. B. And pray, sir, what inducement can we have for 
doing all this for you ? ^ 

P. Why, sir, you will have the credit o. nav!hg one gentle- 
m in at least in your colony. 

Mr. B. Ha, ha, ha ! A facetious gentleman, truly ! Well, 
sir. when we are ambitious of such a distinction, we will send 
for you. 
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fifth B^nino. 

^ , ~ I 

^ THE* DOG AND kELATIONS. 

Kespek w*a% a farmer’s masttfT, honest, brave, and vigilant. 
One day, as he was* ranging at some distance from homest 
he espied a Wolf and a^Fox sitting together at the corner 
of a wood. Keeper, not much liki^ their looks, Dioiigh 
by no means fearing them, was turning another way, w hen 
^ey called after him, and civilly desired him to stay. 

“ Surely, sir,” says Reynard, you w'on’t disown )^ur rela 
tions. My cousin Ghaunt and I were just talking over 



family matten^ and w# both agreed that we had the honour 
of feckorting you among our kin. You aaust know that, 
according to the best accounts, the wolves and dogs w-'ere 
originally one race in the forests of Armenk ; but the dogs, 
taking to living with man, have since become inhabitants 
of towns and viliagesp while the wolves have retained their 
ancient mo^e of life. "As to my ancestors, the foxes, they 
were a of tSe sa^ family, who settM farther north- 

wards, where they became stinted in growth, and adopted 
Ae custom of li^^ in holes under grourTd The cold has 
oar itose% and givenius a thicker fur and bushy 
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tails to ke<^ us warm. But we have ah a family liken^ 

' whi^.h it is impossible to mistake ; sTnd I am sure it is our 
interest to be good friends^ with each other.” 

^ -^I'he Wolf was of the same opi;iion ; and Keeper, looking 
narrowly at thjpm, could'' ndt help acknowledging their rela- 
tionship. As he hhd a generous heart, he readily entered 
into friendship with them. They tool^ a ramble together; 
'^'but Keeper was rather surprised at observing the suspicious 
shyness with which some of the weaker sort of animals 
surveyed them, and vfpndered at the hasty flight of a flock 
of sheep as .soon as they came within view. However, hg.. 
gave his cousins a cordial invitation to come and sed him at 
his yard, and then took his leave. 

'I'hey did not fail to come the next day, about dusk. 
Keeper received them kindly, and treated them with part 
df his owt> supper, 'fhey stayed with him till after diirk, 
and then marched off with many compliments. The nfext 
morning, word was brought to the farm that a goose and 
three goslings were missing, and that tvro lambs were found 
almost devoured in the Home Field Keeper w^as too 
honest himself readily to suspect others, so <he never 
thought of ins kinsmen on the occasion. Soon after, they 
paid liini a second evening visit, and next day another loss 
appeared, of a hen and her chickens, and a fat sheep. Now 
^Keeper could not help mistrusting a little, and blamed 
nimseif for admitting strangers without his master’s know- 
ledge. However, he still did not love to think ill of his 
own relations. 

They came a third time. Keeper ^received them rather 
coldly, and hinted that he should lilce better<»to see them 
in the daytime ; but they excused themselves for w^ant of 
leisure. W'hen they took their leave, he resolved to follow 
at some distance and watch their motions. A. litter of 
young pigs happened to be lying under a haystack, outside 
of the yard. The Wolf seired on^ by the back, and ran 
off with him. The pig set up a most 4ismal squeal ; and 
Keeper, running up at the noise, caught his dear cousin 
in the fact He flew at him and made hiih relinquish his 
prey, though not without much snarling and growling. Jhe 
Fox, who had been prowling about the hen-roost, now came 
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and began to make protestations of his innocence, 
ivnhheav/ reproaches against the Wolf for thi^ disgracing 
the family. “Begone* scouodrels both.!’* cried Keeper, 
“ I know you now too jvell. You may be of my blood, bait 
I am sure yoif are not of my* spirit Ke^er holds no 
Idndred with villains.” So saying, he* drove them from 
the ^remisesf 


THE HISTORY AND ADVENTJjRES OF A CAW 

*SoME days ago died Grimalkin, the favourite tabby cat ot 
Mrs. Petlove. Her disorder was a shortness of brrtuh, pro- 
ceeding partly from old age, and partly from fat. As she 
felt her end approaching, she called her children to her, and, 
with a gr<ait deal of difficulty, spoke as follows : — 

“ Before I depart from this w'orld, my childrerf, I mean, if 
my breath will give me leave, to relate to you the principal 
events of my life, as the variety of scenes I have gone through 
may afford you some useful instruepon for avoiding those 
dangers \q which our species are particularly exj)osed, 
“Without further preface, then, I was born at a farm- 
house in a village some miles hence ; and almost as soon 
as I came into the world, I was very near leaving it again. 
My mother brought five of us at a litter : and as the <*'ugal 
people of the house kept cats only to be useful, and w. 
already sufficiently stocked, we were immediately doomed 
to be drowned ; and ac$;ordingly, a boy was ordered to take 
us all and throw us into the horse-pond. Thi.s ( ommission 
he performeej^with th€ pleasure boys seem naturally to take 
in acts of cruelty, and we were presently set a-swimming. 
While we were struggling for life, a little girl, daughter to 
the farmer, came running to the pond side, and begged 
very hard that she might save one of us, and bring it up 
for her own. After some dispute, her request was granted ; 
and the bc^, reaching .out his arm, took hold of me, who 
' was luckdj^ nearest him, and brought me c>ut \^hen 1 was 
just spent I was Imd on the grass, and it was some time 
I xeGOvered The girl then restored me to my 
mo&ier, who was pveijoyed to get again one of her little 
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ones ; and, for fear of another mischance, she took me in 
^her mouth a dark hole, where sJie kept roe till 1 caiiPld 
"see,* and able to run by her side. As soon as I came 

to light again, my little «mistress took {>ossesston of me, 

‘ arid tended me very cstjreOilly. • Heir fondness, indeed, was 
sometimes treuhle^ome, as she pinched my sides with 
carrying me, and once or twice hurt me a good deai 
^ letting me fall. Soon, however, I became strong and active, 
'' and played and gambolled all day long, to the great delight 
of my Inistress and her companions. 

“At this time 1 Hhd another narrow escape, A man 
brought into the house a strange dog, who had bee» taught 
to worryk all the cats that came in his way. mother 
slunk away at his entrance ; but 1, thinking, like a little 
fool as r was, that I was able to protect myself, stayed 
qn the floor, growling and setting up my back by of 
defiance. The dog instantly ran at me, and, before I could 
get my claws ready, seized me with his mouth, and began 
to gripe and shake me most terribly. I screamed out, and 
by good luck my mistress was within hearing. She ran to 
us, but was not able to disengage me ; however, |i* servant, 
seeing liet distress, took a great stick, and gave the dog 
such a hang on the back, that he was forced to let me 
go. Me ha^ used me so roughly, that I was not able to 
stand for some time ; but by care and a good constitution 
•^7 lifjcovercd. 

“ I was now running after eveiybody's heels, by which 
means I got one day locked up in the dairy. I was not 
soryy for this accident, thinking to" feast upon the cream 
and other good things. But having climbed up a*shelf to 
L-et at a bowl qf^ cream, I unluckily fell backwards into a 
large vessel^ of butter-milk, w^here I should probably have 
Ik^cii drowned, had not the maid heard the noise and come 
to see what w’as the matter. She took me out, scolding 
bitterly at me, and after making me undergo a severe dis- 
cipline at the pump, to clean me, she dismissetj me with a 
good whipping.^ I took care not to follow into the 
dairy again. • ‘ 

“ After a while, I began to get into the yard, and mv 
mother took me into the barn upon a mousing expedittbt^ 
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I shall never forget the pleasure this gave me. We sat by 
a hole» and presently ^ut came a mouse with^ Jhrood of 
young ones. My mother darted among them, Otnd firsu de- 
molished the old one, and thdh pursued the little ones, who 
ran about squeaking in "dreadful j^rplexity. 1 now thou^t 
it was time for me to do somettiing, apd accordingly ran 
aftei^a stragder, and soon overtook it Oh, how proud was 
T, as I stood over my trembling captive, and j)atted him 
with my paws I vMy pride, however, soon met with a chock . 
for seeing one day a large rat, I courageously flew af him ; 
but, instead of turning tail, he gave me such a bite on the 
eftose, thjit I ran away to my mother, mewing piteously, with 



my face all. bloody and swelled. For some time I did not 
meddle with rats agaiiy but at length growing stronger and 
mor^ skilful, f feared neither rats nor any other vermin, 
and acquired the reputation of an excellent* hunter. 

had some other escapes about this tim^. Once I 
happened to meet with some poisoned food laid for the 
ratS) and, eating it, I^was thrown into a disorder that was 
very near killing me. At another time, I chanced to set 
"my foot tn xat*traf>^ and teceived so many deep wounds 
from its tebh, though I was loosened as gently as 
posribte by dke people wto heard me cry, I was rendered 
l^mieifor somo weeks sdler. 


Evnmms at home. 


** Time went on, and I arrived at my full growth ; and 
• forming Jtn Acquaintance with a hccat about mj own a§e, 
we •made a match of it I tycame a mother in due time, 
i.:vl had the mortiheatiod of seeing several broods of my 
kittens disposed of in the fsame ^manner as ftiy brothers and 
sisters had been. •! sliall mention two or three more ad- 
ventures in the order I remember them. I waS once pfowl- 
<»ing for birds along a hedge, at some distance from home, 
when ^ihe squire’s greyhounds caif^e that'^way a-coursing. 
As soon as they spie^ me, they set off at full speed, and 
running much faster than I could do, were just at my taij^ 
when 1 reached a tree, and saved myself by climbiifg up it 
Hut a grtaier danger befel me on meeting with«a parcel of 
hoys returning from school. They surrounded me^ before 
I was aware, and obliged me to take refuge in a tree ; but 
1 soon found that a poor defence against such enamies ; for 
they assembled about it, and threw stones on all sides, so 
that I could not avoid receiving many hard blows, one of 
which brought me senseless to the ground 'I’he biggest 
boy now seized me, and proposed to the rest making what 
he called rare sport with me. This sport was to lie me to 
ii board, and, launching me on a pond, to set «ome water- 
dogs at me, who were to duck and half-drown me, while I 
was to defend myself by biting their noses, and scratching 
ihcir eyes. Already was I bound, and just ready to be set 
"’irP^iling, when the schoolmaster, taking a walk that way, 
and seeing the bustle, came up, and obliged the boys to 
set me at liberty, severely reprimanding them for their cruel 
intvmions. 

“ The next remarkable incident cS* my lifg was the oc- 
casion of my vemoval from the countr}». My mistress’s 
brother had a tame linnet, of which he was fond ; for 
it would come and alight on his shoulder when he called it, 
and feed out of his hand ; and it sang well besides. This 
bird was usu dly either in its cage of upon a lugh perch ; 
but one unlucky day, when he and I wer| alonetin the room 
together, he came down on the table, to pick up crumbs. 

1 spied him, and, not oeing able to resist^ the temptation, 
sprang at him, and, catching him in my claws, soon b^gag 
to devour him. I had almost finish^ wh$n bis master 
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into the room ; and seeing joit with th«\ remains of 
the poor Khnet in my ^outh, he ran to me ir^thTe greatest* 
fury, and after chasing me several times roundlhe room, at 
length caught me. H^was proce^ng instantly to hang r.d, 
when his sister, ^y many entreaties and tears, persuaded him, 
Qjfter a good whipping, to forgive me, upon tKe promise that 
1 sHbuld be%ent away. Accordingly, the next market-day 
1 was despatched in the cart to a relation of theirs in ihii , 
town, who wanted a good cat, os the house was qverrun 
w'ith mice. , 

^ “ In the service of this family I continued a good while, 
perfomfing my duty as a mouser extremely well, so that 1 
was in high esteem. I soon became acquainted with all the 
particulars of a town life, and dUtingu.shed my activity in 
climbing up walls and houses, and jumping from roof to 
roof, either in pursuit of prey, or ufx)n gossiping parties 
with my companions. Once, however, I had like to have 
suffered for my venturing ; for having made a great jump 
from one house to another, I alighted on a loose tile, which, 
giving way with me, I fell from a vast height into the street, 
and shodid certainly have been killed, lud I not had the 
luck to fall into a dung-cart, whence 1 escaped with no other 
injury but being half^tifled with filth. 

“ Notwithstanding the danger I had run from killing the 
linnet, I am sorry to confess that I was again guilty 01 a 
similar offence. 1 contrived one night to leap down from a 
roof upon the board of some pigeon-holes, which led to a 
garret inhabited by pigeons. I entered, and, finding them 
asleep, made sad havoc among all that were within my reach, 
killing and sucking t]& blood of nearly a dozen. I was near 
paying dearly for this, too ; for, on attempting to return, 1 
found It was impossible for me to leap up agair> to the place 
whetipe I had descended, $0 that, after several dangerous 
trials, I was obliged to wait trembling in the place where I 
had cennmitted ^1 tlfbse murders, till the owner came up in 
the morning to pigeons* I rushed out between his 

legs as soon as the door was opened, and had the good 
fortune to get sfUe dpwnstiliis ana make my escape through 
A vgndow unknown ; but never shall 1 forget the horrors I 
felt that night I I^t my double danger be a warning to 
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^you, my c:b''^idreii, to control your sjtvage appetiteSt on 
'no eaccouni'^io do harm to those creatures which, like our- 
rplvcs, are under the protection of maa We cats all lie 
^ under a bad name for treacherous dispositions.in this respect, 
and with shane 1, must acknowledge it is but too well 
merited. ^ n 

“Well— but my breath begins to fail me, and I must 
^hasten to a conclusion. I still lived in the same family, 
when our present kind mistress, Mrs. Petlove, having lost a 
favourite tabby, advertised a very handsome price for another 
that should as nearly as possible resemble her dead^darlingf*^ 
My owners, tempted by the offer, took me for the good 
lady’s inspection, and 1 had the honour of beini preferred 
to a multitude of rivals. I was immediately settled in the 
comfortable mansion we now inhabit, and had many favours 
and indulgences bestowed upon me, such as 1 fiad never 
before experienced Among these, 1 reckon one of the 
princi])al, that of being allowed to rear all my children, and 
to see them grow up in peace and plenty. My adventures 
here have been few ; for alter the monkey had^ spitefully 
bitten off the last of my tail (for which 1 had the 
satisfaction to see him soundly conected), I kept beyond 
the length of his chain ; and neither the parrot nor the lap- 
dogs ever dared to molest me. One of the greatest afflic- 
_ rinp.s I have felt here, was the stifling of a whole litter of 
my kittens by a fat old lady, a friend of my mistress’s, who 
sat down on the chair where they lay, and never i}erceived 
the mischief she was doing till she arose, though 1 pulled 
her clothes, and used all the means ^ my power to show 
my uneasiness. This misfortune my mistress^ook to heart 
almost as niuc^'^as myself, and the lady has never since 
entered our^ doors. Indeed, both I and mine have ever 
l)een treated here with the utmost kindness“pcrhap$*^with 
too much ; for tQ the pampering me wi|h delicacie^ tc^ether 
with .Mrs. Abigail’s frequent washing I attriWe this 
asthma, which is now putting an end to my life rSther sooner 
than its natural jpieriod But I l^w all was pieant well ; and 
with my last breath I charge yon all to show your gratitude 
to our worthy mistress, by eveiy return in your power. ^ ^ 
And now, my dear diildren, farewell ; we shall perhaps 
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m^tagain in a land where there are no dogs f) worry os, 
or hoys to torment ua ^Adieu I ** *\* * ^ 

Having thus said« Grimalkin bepame speechless, and pre* 
sently departed |hts life., to {he great grief of all the famil>. 


CANUTES REPROOF TO HIS COUK'ril-KS. 

Persons ; ^ 

"* Canute . . . • King of Engiland, 

Oswald, Offa . • • Com nets 

Scene. — 2'he Seaside^ Southampton-- The 'Jide 

comity in. 

Canutc.'^l^ it true, my friends, what you have sc^ often loltl' 
me, that I am the greatest of monarchs ? 

Offa. ' It is true, my liege ; you are the most powerful of 
all kings. 

Osxvald. We are all your slaves ; \v.e kiss the 'dust of your 
feet • 

Offa, Not* only we, but even the elements, are your 
slaves. Tht land obeys you from shore to shore ; and the 
sea obeys you. • 

Canute, Does the sea^ with its loud boisterou.^^^ waves, 
obey me ? Will that terrible element be still at my biedingT^ 

Offa, ^ Yes, the sea is yours ; it was made to beai your 
ships upon its bosom, and to pour the treasures of tlie 
world at your royal feet It is boisterous to your cnemie^i. 
but it knows ypu to l>e^its sovereign. ^ » 

Canute. Is not the tide coming up ? ‘ • 

. Omald 4 my liege; you may perceive the swell already. 

Canute^ Bring me a chaur, then ; set it here upon the sands. 

Offa, Where the tide is coming up, my gracious lord ? 

Canuie, Yes, set it just here. 

Oswald (aside). I wonder what he is going to do ! 

Offa (andd). Surety he is, Apt. such a fool asno believe us ! 

CaHuk. O m%bty Ocejirt thou art my subject; my 
courtiers tdl ite <k>; and it is thy bounden duty to obey 
me. Thus, then, I stretch my sceptre over thee, and com- 
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mand thecAo retire. Roll back thy swelling waves, nw tet 
' thcijitvto presume to wet the feet of^e, thy royal mastfi*. 

^ Oswald {aside). I beljevo. the sea will pay very little 
fi^ard to his royal commands. ^ ^ 

0/a. See how fast the tide rises ! 

Oswald. The ntxt wave will come up to the chair. . Jt 
is a folly to stay ; we shall be covered with salt w^ater. ® 
Canute. Well, does the sea obe^ my commands? If it 
be my subject, it is a very rebellious subject See how it 
swells, and dashes tl\f. angry foam and salt spray over my 
sacred person. Vile sycophants ! did you think I was th|^. . 



dupes of your base lies ? that I believed your abject flatteries ? 
Know, there is pniy one Being whom the sea will obey. He 
is sovereign of heaven and earth, King of kings, and Lord 
of lords. It is only He w’ho can say to the ocean, “ Thus 
far shall thou go, but no farther, and here shall thy proud 
wayes be stayed.” A king is but a ntan, and a man is but 
a worm. Shall a worm assume the power of t^e great Go<^ 
and think the* elements will c^y hini? away this 

crown, I will never wear it mile. May kings learn to be 
humble from my example, and courtiers learn truth from 
your disgrace ! ' 
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"DIALOGUE, ON THINGS TO BE LKAiNEU 
Bihvem Mamma ttnd Kiiiy, 

Kitty. Pray, t^ainma, may I Itfave off wor^ijing? I am 
tired 

Mamma^ You have done very little, my dear ; you know 
you were to hnish alf that hem. 

A' But I had rather wWte now, mamma, or read, .or get 
niy French grammar. ^ 

J/. I know very well what that means, Kitty ; you had 
Bithtr do**anything than what I set you about. 

A' No, mamma; but you know I can work very well 



already, and I^have / great many more things to learn. 
There’s Miss ]Uch, that cannot sew half so' well as I, and 
she is learning music and drawing already, besidt;s dancing, 
and I don’t know how many other things. She tells me 
that they hardly work at all in their school. 

M. Your tongue ruhs at a great rate, my dear ; but in 
the first place you cannot sew well, for if you could, 
you wmild not have been dn Ipdg in doing tHis little fiiece. 
Then I hope you loill allow that mammas know l^etter what 
^jryper for their little girls to learn than they do themselves. 

To be sur^ ; but as I suppose I must learn 
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all these /hings some time or other I thought you woul^) 
like to h$ve me begin them soonydtfor I have often he£rd 
you say that children cannot bt set too early about what is 
^sjecessary for them to da 

Af, That’s very true,* but all things are dot equally neces- 
sary to everj» one ;* for some, that are veiy fit for one, Jire 
scarcely proper at all for others. 

Why, mamma? ' , 

Because, my dear, it is thtf purpose of all education 
to fit persons for the station in which the^f are hercaft^ to 
live ; and you know there are very great differences in that 
res[iect, both among men and women. • 

A'. Are there ? I thought all /adtes lived alike. 

Mi It is usual to call all well-educated women, who have 
no occasion to work for their livelihood, ladia ; but if you 
will think a little, you must see that they live very differently 
from each other ; for their fathers and husbands are in very 
different ranks and situations in the world, you know. 

A". Yes, I know that some are lords, and some are squires, 
and some are clergymen, and some are merchants, and 
some are doctors, and some are sho]>keepers. 

J/. Well ; and do you think that the wives and dabghters 
of these persons have just the same things to do, and the 
same dutiec to perform ? You know how I spend my time. 
I have to go to market, and provide for the family, to look 
after the servants, to help in taking care of you children, 
and in teaching you, to see that your clothes are in proper 
condition, and assist in making and mending for myself, 
and for you, and your papa. All this is my necessary duty ; 
and besides this, I must go out a-v:sUing, ^ keep up our 
acquaintance ;< this I call partly business, and partly amuse- 
ment. Then when I am tired, and have done all that I 
think is necessary, I may amuse myself with reading, or in 
any other proper way. Now a great many of these employ- 
ments do not belong to lady .Wealthy, or Mrs, Rich, who 
keep housekeepers and governesses, and savants of aU 
kinds, to do everything Iris very proper, tbere^ 

fore, for them to, pay mote attentton to music, drawing, 
ornamental work, and any other dopant manner of paa^ng 
their time, and making themselves agr^(>le. ° 
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K And I have all the same things to do* mamma, 
thiit you have? ' . « }• 

M It i$ in|^N^bie> my daw*, to foresee what your fifture 
station will W j but jfou have no fteason to expect that if ycfy 
have a^fiimily, ydn wl Kkve fewer* duties to perform than 1 
have. This is the way of life for w^hich yOlir education 
sKbgId prepare you; and everything will be useful and im 
portant for you to in proj^ortion as it will make you 
fit for this. • 

K. But when 1 am grown a young lady, shall I not have 
to visit, and go to assemblies and pldys, as the Misses Wil- 
^n and She Misses Johnson do? 

M, It i^ very likdy you may enter into some amtfsement 
of this son^ ; but even then you will have several more serious 
employments, which will take up a much greater part of your 
time ; and^if you do not perform those duties properly, you 
will have no right to {lartake of the pleasure. * 

Jt. What wiu they be, mamma ? 

M Why, don’t you think it proper that you should assist 
me in my household affairs a little, ^as soon as you are 
able? 

JC Oh y^ mamma, I should be very glad to do that. 

M. Well, consider what talents will be necessary for that 
purpose ; will not a^ood hand at your needle b« one of the 
very first, qualiti^? 

k, I believe it wilL 

and not only in assbting but in making things 
for yourself, . You know how we admired Miss Smart's in- 
genuity when was with us, in contriving and making ^o 
many articles of her ^ress, for which she must otherwise 
have imne to &e ndlin^s, which would b^ve cost a great 
dcalmmoni^. . 

K, Ves, she made my pretty bonnet, and she made you a 
very han^me cap, 

M, true ; dit was so clever as not only to furnish 
herself with these things, but to oblige her friends with some 
of her wqri^ And i dtapn^; ^ does a gre^ deal of plain 
Work aisa f(W hars^f and her" mother- Well, then, you are 
convinced imtXhtance of thb business, I hope 
•J& 
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M, K racing and writing are such necessary parts of 
» eduratiorf,' that I need not say much to you about them. * 

X" Oh no, tor I love reading dearly. 

A/. I know you do, if you can get entertaining stories to 
read ; but tlien' are many* books ""al^ to be read for instruc- 
tion, which j^Thaps^may not be so pleasant at firk. 

A" Hut what need is there of so many books of this S6)A ? 
r Af, Some are to teach you your duty to your Maker and 
your fellow' creatures, of which 1 Hope you are sensible you 
ought not to be ignorant. Then it is very right to be 
acquainted with geography; for you remember how poor 
Miss Blunder was laughed at for saying that if ever sh‘e" 
went to' France, it should be by land. 

A'. That was because England is an island, and all sur- 
rounded with water, was it not ? 

'* A/» Yes ; (Ireat Britain, which contains both Epgland and 
Scotland, is an island. Well, it is very useful to know' some- 
thing of the value of plants and animals and minerals, 
because we are always using some or other of them. Somc' 
thing, too, of the heavenly bodies is very proper to be know'n, 
both that we may admire the power and wisdom p{ God in 
creating them, and that we may not make foolisli mistakes 
w hen their motions and properties are the subject of con ver 
sation. The knowledge of history, toon is very important, 
especially that of our ow'n country ; and, in short, everything 
makes part of the discourse of rational and w'ell-educated 
people ought, in some degree, to be studied by every one 
who has proper opportunities 
•A'. Yes, I like some of those things very well. But pray, 
mamma, what do I learn French for-%-am I ever to live in 
France? • * 

.1/. Probgbly not, my dear; but there are many books 
written in French that are very well worth reading ; and it 
may every now and then happen that you may be in com- 
pany with foreigners who cannot speak English, and as they 
almost all talk French, you may be able to converse with 
them in that language. '' • ^ 

K, Yes, 1 remember there was a gentleman here that ^ 
came from Germany, I think, and he could hardly talk 
a word of English, but papa.and you could talk to*htlh 
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French .; and I wished very much to be ablcito under- 
stand what you were laying, for I believe pav*of it. was 
about me. - * • 

df. It was. \VeIl, thenMyou see the use of French. But 
I cannot say this is a mce&sary pah*of knowlejj[ge to young 
women in general, only it is well worth* acquiring if a i>er- 
son*have leisure an(f opportunity. I will tell you, however, 
what is quite necessary tpr one in your situation, and that 
is, to write a good hand, and to cast accounts well. • 

K. I should like to write well, . l^cause then 1 should 
Wiend letters to my friends when I pleased 8nd it would not 
be such a scrawl as our maid Betty writes, that I ^daresay 
her friends can hardly make out 
M, She had not the advantage of learning when young, 
for you know she taught herself since she came to us, which 
was a very sensible thing of her, and 1 suppose she wifi 
improve. Well^ but accounts are almost as necessary as 
writing; for how could I cast up all the market bills and 
tradesmen's accounts, and keep my house* books, without it ? 
K. And w^hat is the use of that, mamma? 

M. It is of use to prevent us being overcharged in any- 
thing, and* to know exactly how much we spend, and 
whether or no we ate exceeding our income, and in what 
articles w'e ought to be more saving. WitHbut keeping 
accounts, the richest man might soon come to U ruined 
before he knew that his affairs were going wrong. 

K. But do women always keep accounts? I tl. ought 
that was generally the business of the men. 

M. It is their business to keep the accounts belong! to 
their trade, owprofes^on, or estate ; but^it is* the business of 
their wives to keep all the household accemnts ; and a woman 
in almost any rank, unless, perhaiis, some ofrthe highest 
of all, is to blame if she do not take upon her this necessary 
office. I remembef a remarkable instance of the benefit 
which a young lady tftrived from an attention to this point 
An eminent merchant in London failed for a great sum. 

K. Whaf does ti^t mean, mamma? * 

M, That be oVe4 A great deal more than he could pay. 
JiU creditors— that is, Siose to whom he was indebted— on 
examining hrs acjroun^ found great deficiencies^ which they 
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could not .{lake out *, for he had kept Ids books very irregu- 
larly, and bad omitted to put down many things that be had 
bought and sold. They '^suspected, therefore, that great 
waste had been made in. the fsmtly expenses; and they 
were the mora suspicious of this, as a daughter, who w^ a 
very genteel young lady, was his housekeeper, his wife beidg 
dead. She was told of this; upon which, when the cre- 
‘‘ditors all met, she sent them her house-books for their 
examination. They were all written in a very &ir hand, 
and every single article was entered with the greatest regu- 
larity, and the sums were all cast up with perfect exactness.^ 
'Fhe gentlemen were so highly pleased with the proof of the 
young lady’s ability, that they all agreed to make her a 
handsome present out of the effects ; and one of the richest 
of them, who \^as in want of a clever wife, soon after paid 
his addresses^ to her, and married her. 

A! I'hat was very lucky, for I suppose she took care of 
her poor father when she was rich. But I shall have nothing 
of that sort to do for a long time to come. 

M. No ; but young women should keep their own amount 
of clothes, and pocket-money, and other expenses!^ as I in- 
tend you shall do when you grow up. 

A' Am 1 ^ot to learn dancing, and music, and drawing 
too, mamma ? 

Dancing you shall certainly learn pretty soon, because 
It is not only an s^eeable accomplishment in itself, but is 
useful in forming the body to ease and elegance in all its 
motions. Music is a highly ornamental accomplishment; 
but, though a woman of middling station mav be admired 
for its posscssioi^, she will never censured for being with- 
out it The propriety of attempting to acquire a practical 
acquaintance with music must depend upon natural genius 
for it, and upon leisure and other accidental drcumstances. 
For some it is too expensive, and mai)y are unable to make 
such progress in it as will repay the pains of beginning. 
Drawing, on tl)e other hand, is of w more , value thim 
music, even as a mere accomplishment ; ,and, m point of 
utility as well as of interest, k is infinitely more important 
There is hardly a station in life — ^hardly any mechaidcaF 
an, howsoever huipble— in which drawing may not occa- 
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signally be found serviceable In the making ef patterns 
for all sorts of fancy wcirk» in the deicing of djjlperies for 
the decoration of an a{^rtmettt» uid in various other house* 
hold affairs, it is jextrem^y usefiil*; and while in the countiQr 
or when travellinj; abroad lo be able to sketch a remarkable 
Wldmg, a rare bird or other animal, ora4>eautiful landscape, 
is ad elegai:rtl*and highly intellectual attainment, that, for its 
intrinsic value, can naxdlv be appreciated too highly. It is 
soon enough, however, for us to think about these things, 
and at anyrate, they are not to come in till you have made 
proficiency in what is yet more useful and necessary. But 
I see yod have now finished what 1 set you about, so you 
shall take a walk with me into the market-place, where there 
are two or three things I wish to purchase. 

X. Shall we not call at the bookseller’s to inquire for 
those new«books that Miss Reader was talking about. • 
M Perhaps we ma^. Now lay up your work neatly, and 
get on your hat and tippet 
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ON THE oak:— A DIALOGUE 
Ttit«r--Gtorge-~Hany. 

T%t. Com^, my boys, let us at down awhile under yon 
shady tree. I don’t know how your young legs feel, but 
mine ate almost tiredf 
Gee. I.am not dred, but I am ve^ hot* * 

H«r. And I am hoi very thirsty too. 

Tut. When you have cooled yourseE you may drink out 
of that clear brook. In die meantime, we will read a littit 
out of a book I have In my pocket 
VHuf m and titfloum at ihtfiwt of a tree.] 
jSbr. What m amazittgly latge tieel •How wide its 
branches t^>re«d1 Tray, what tree is it ! 

• Gm. I can tell ^ that It is an Oak Don’t you see 
the acotne? ^ 
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Tut it is an Oak' — the noblest tree this country pro^ 
duces — only grand and beautiful to the sight, butV 
the Jgreate^ importance from its uses. 

^ Ha>\ I should like to lAiow something about it 
Tut Very well Jthen i instead' of reading, we will sit and 
talk about O^s. George, you knew the Oak by its acoyis 
— should you have known it if diere had been^one? • 

Geo. I don’t know — I believe not. ' 

Tut Observe, then, in the first place, that its bark is very 
rugged' Then see in what manner it grows. Its great 
arms run out almost norizontally from its trunk, giving th^ 



whole tree a sort of round form, and^making; it spread far 
on every side. Its branches are also subject to be crooked or 
kneed. By, these marks you might guess at an Oak even in 
winter, when quite baie of leaves. But its leaves afford a 
surer mark of distinction, ^nce they differ a good deal from 
those, of other English trees, being neither whole and even 
at the edges, nor yet cut like the teeth of a saw, but rather 
deeply scolloped, and fornted into several rounded divisions. 
Tlieir colour is a fine deep green, Then the fruit — 

Fruit! ^ 

TV. Yes— all kinds of plants have what may properly be 
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called froit» thoujjh we are apt td^ve that nai|e only to 
such as are food for man. I'he fruit of a plant il\he s^ed, 
with what contains it. Iliis in the Oak is called an acorn, 
which is a kind o/ nut, psur^y enHosed in a cup » 

Gw, Acorn*cupS are very pretty* things. 1 have made 
bosits of them^ and set them swimming iti a balCin. 

7ktt. Andlf you were no bigger than a fairy, you might 
use them for drinkirig*cut»s, as those imaginary little beings 
are said to do. 

Pearly dropt of dew we«3rlnk 
^ lnacorn<upi, filled to the brink." 

Har. Ase acorns good to < 

Geo. No, that they are not 1 have tried, anu UlVl liwb 
like them at all. * 

Tut In«the early ages of man, before he cul|ivated the 
earth, but lived upon such wild products as nature afforded, 
we are told that acorns made a considerable part of his food 
and at this day I believe they are eaten in some countries 
But this is in warmer climates, where they probably become 
sweeter aud better-flavoured than with us. The chief use 
we make of4:hem is to feed hogs. In those parts of Eng- 
land where Oak woods are common, great herds of swine 
are kept, which are driven into the w^oods in autumn, when 
the acorns fall, and provide themselves plentifully for two 
or three months, lliis, however, is a small pert of the 
praise of the Oak. You will be surprised when 1 tell you, 
that to this tree oar country owes its chief glory aiul 
security. • 

Jiar. Ay, hgw can diat be? 

Tut I don’t know whether, in your Vending, you have 
ever met with the story< that A^ns, a famous ci^* in CJreecc, 
consulting the oracle bow it might best defend itself against 
its enemies, was advised to trust to wooden walls. 

Har, Wooden walls*:— that’s odd— I should think stone 
walls better, for wooden ones might be set on fire. 

7k/* True y but meaning was, that as Athens w^s a 
place of 0reat tradte, and its people were skilled in maritime 
tl^^ought to trust to their ships. Well, this is the 
case with Brltaio* Aalt is an island, it has no need 
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of walls ^nd fortifications while it possesses sliips to keep 
all enerni^ at a distance, Now^ iii4 have the greatest and 
finest navy in the world, bf which we both defend ourselves, * 
and attack other nations when .they insult us; and this* is 
nearly all built of Oak. * * 

Geo, Would no other wood do to build ships ? " • 

With the exception of teak, an East Indian wood, 
none nearly so well, esj^ecially j(nen»of^war ; for it is the 
sioutect and strongest wood we have ; i^d therefore best fitted 
both to keep sound usider water, and to bear the blows and 
shocks of the waves, and the terrible strokes of cannon?* 
balls. »It is a ()eculiar exC^Hjgpce for this last purpose, that 
Oak is not so liable to splinter or shiver as othet woods, so 
that a ball can pass through it without making a large 
hole. Did you never hear the old song — 

^ “1 fcarU of Oak are oar ships, 

Hearts of Oak are our men/’ &c.? 

Geo. No. 

Tul. It was made at a time when England w^ more 
successful in war than had ever before been known, and 
our success was properly attributed chiefly to pur fleet, the 
great support of which is the British Oak ; so I hope you 
will henceforth look upon Oaks with due res{>ect 

/far. Yes ; the Oak shall always be my favourite tree. ' 

. 7u/. Had not Pope reason, when he said, in his Windsor 
Forest — 

** I«t India boast her plants^ nor envy we 
The weeping amber or the balmy tiee^ > 

While by our Oaks the precious loads are borne, 

And realms commanded, which Uiose adorn t ** 

These lines relfer to it§ use as well for merchant>ship as 
for nien of-war; and in foct nearly all but ships are built of 
cither native or foreign Oak 

Ifar, But are not some ships made iron? ' 

Yes; of late years^ since rteam has been brou^t 
into operation /or the propulsion bli^disW(te water, as 
well as for a thousand other purposes, numbers of i^ips 
(called steam-ships, or steamers)^ and many of them veiy 
large, and capable of proceeding against )iribd and 
have been constructed df iron. • : ; 
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(rw. Axe the masts of shi{» made of Oak ? 

T*K. No — ^it would b8 too heavy. Besid^ it*aouId not 
be easy to dlld trunks of Oakiong and straight enough foi 
that purpose, "they are*tivade of^^ous sorts of fir and 
pine, which grow tall and taper.* ^ / 

irm Is Oak wood used for anything besides shipbuilding ? 
Ttf. Oh yes! it is one of the principal woods of the 
carpenter, being emptoygd wherever great strength and 
durability are requirea It is used for door and window 
frames, and the beams that are laid in walls, to strengthen 
them. Floors and staircases are sometimes made with it ; 
and in o^ j^ouses in the coiudry, which were built when 
Oak was more plentiful than at present, almost all the tim- 
ber about them was Oak. It is also occasionally used for 
furniture, as tables, chairs, drawers, and bedsteads ; though ^ 
mahogany has now much taken its place for the better sort ‘ 
of goods, and the lighter and softer woods for the cheaper , 
for the hardness of Oak renders it difficult and expensive to 
work. It is still, however, the chief material used in mill- 
work, in bridge and waterworks, for waggon and < art bodie.s, 
for large caslm and tubs, and for the last piece of furniture a 
man has occasion for. What is that, do you think, George ? 
Gm. I don’t know. 

//hr, A coffin. 

TtO. So it is 

Ifar. But why should that be made of such strong wood ? 
7ui There can be no odier reason than the weak attach 
ment that we are apt to have for our bodies when we have 
done with them, whuffi^has made men in various countnes 
desirous of keeping diem as long as possibi from decay. 
Bat I have not yet done with the Oak. Wife either of you 
ever m a tanner’s yard? • 

We often go by one at the end of the town ; but 
we durst not go^in for fear of the great dog. 

7ki/t*But he is always chained in the daytime 
jSar. Yes-^-bnt hq bvks so loud, and looks so fierce, 
that we weietffiraid he would t«eak fats chain.* 

7W. I doub^ yol) are a couple of cowards. However, 1 
st^ip^ you came near enou^ to observe great stacks of 
bark in the yard, 
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Geo, (J/h yes— there are several. 

CTut Ihose are Oak bark, and \t is used in tanning the 
hides. o * * 

> ffar. What does it do to them ? « 

7u/. 1*11 tell you. 'Every part of the Oak abounds in a 
riuality called astruigency^ or a binding power. The efiect 
of this is to make more close and compaci, or to shrivel 
up, all soft things, and thereby tlpake them firmer and less 
liable>.to decay. The hide, then, when taken from the 
animal, after being steeped in lime and water to get off the 
hair and grease, is put to soak in a liquor made by boiling 
Oak b^rk in water. I'his liquor is strongly a%tringent, and 
by stiffening the soft hide, turns it into what we call leather. 
Other things are also tanned for the purpose of preserving 
them, as fishing nets and boat sails. This use of the bark 
* of the O ik makes it a very valuable commodity ; and you 
may see people in the woods carefully stripping the Oaks, 
when cut down, and piling up the bark in heaps. 

Geo, I have seen such heaps of bark, but I thought they 
were only to burn, 

Tu/, No— they are much too valuable for that But I 
have another use of the Oak to mention, afid that is in 
dyeing. 

//«//*. Dyeing ! I wonder what colour it can dye ? 

T/it. Oak sawdust is a principal ingredient in dyeing 
a sort of cloth called fustian. By various mixtures and 
management, it is made to give fustians all the different 
shades of drab and brown. Then, all the ports of the Oak, 
like all other astringent vegetables, produce a dark blue, 
or black, by the addition of any preparation of iron. The 
hark is sometinies used in this way for dyeing black. And 
did you ewr see what boys call the Oak apple ? 

Gv. Yes— I have gathered Oak apples myself. 

7«/, Do you know what they are? 

I thought they were the fru!^ of the Oak. 

n/. No— I have told you that tb^ acorns are the fruit 
rhese are exd-escences formed by an insect * 

Geo, An insect !— how can insects make such a thing? 

ThI It is a sort of a fly, that has a power of piercing the 
outer skin of the Oak boughs, under irhfch it lays its eggs. 
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The part then swells into a sort of ball, and x\\o young 
iiis&ctSf when hatched, eat their way out Well ball, 
or apple, is a pretty strong ^stringent, and is sometidu s 
used in dyeing black. But in the warm countries, thcr<; 
is a species of OSk whicn Bears' round excrescences of the 
saipe kind, called galls, which become hard, and are the 
strongest astringents known. They are the principal in- 
gredient in the black dyes, and common ink is made with 
them, tc^ether with a sdbstance called green vitriol, or 
copperas, which contains iron. 

I have now told you the chief useS that I can recollec t 
of the Oak ; and these are so important, that whoever dro])s 
an acorn into the mund, and takes proper care of it when 
It comes up, may be said to be a benefactor to his country. 
Besides, no sight can be more beautiful and majestic than 
a fine Oak,)iro^ It is an ornament fit for the habitation, 
of the first nobleman in the land. ' 

Bar. I wonder, then, that all rich gentlemen, who have 
ground enough, do not cover it with Oaks. 

luL Many of them, especially of li^te years, have made 
great plantations of these trees. But all soils do not suit 
them ; and then, there is another circumstance which pre 
vents many from being at this trouble and exj^nse, which 
is, the long time an takes in growing, so tha^ no [lerson 
can reasonably expect to profit by those of his own planting. 
An oak of fifty years is greatly short of its full grov and 
they are scarcely arriv^ at per ection under a ccntuiy. 
Some say, not under five centuries. However, it is our 
duty to think of posterity as well as ourselves ; and th^^ 
who receive Qftks from their ancestors, ought certainly to 
furnish odiers to their successors. • 

Bar, Then I think that every one who cu^s down an 
Oak should be obliged to plant another. 

Tut, Very right — but he should plant two or three for 
one, for fear of accident in their growing. 

I will now repeat to you some verses, describing the Oak 
in its state of full gfowth, or rather of the commencement 
of decay, with the* various animals living upon it— and then 
we will walk. 
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** See where yon Oak iti awful stmcture rears# 
^rhe massive growth of twSeg a bmuired years t 
* \Sarvc9 his rugged tmok# whhsmoas o'ergrown. 
His lusty armi in rudejdisorder thrown. 

His forking branches wide at distance spread, 
And, dark’ninff^lmlf the 8hy#*hts lofty4iead ; 
A^ighty cast^ Duilt by nature's hands, 

Peopled various living tnbes, be stands. 

His airy top the clamorous rooks invest, 

And crowd the waving boughs with many a neiit. 
Midway the nimble squirrel^utlds his bower ; 
And sharp-biird pies the insect tribes devour, 
That gnaw b^^neath tbe bark their secret ways, 
Wlule unperceived the stately pile decays." 


ALFRED.— A DRAMA. 

Penotn of the Drama, « 

ALFKki) . . . of England, 

Guuba . . . <r tarmer. 

Gandfxiv , . kuwifi, 

EhLA , • an Oideer ^ Alfrid, , 

SCENK. — The Die of At/ain^, , 

Alfred, I low retired and quiet is everything in this little 
spot ! The river winds its silent waters round this retreat ; 
and the tangled bushes of the thicket fence it lh>m the 
attack of an enemy. The bloody Danes have not yet 
pierced into this wild solitude. I believe 1 am safe from 
their pursuit But 1 hope I shall find some inhabitants 
htre, otherwise I shall die of hunger. Ha I here is a narrow 
()ath through the wood ; and I thiific I see d^he smoke of a 
cottage rising ^between the trees. I will bend jny steps 
thither. 

Sc^m^^Before the Coiia^. 

Gubba eioming forward, Gas^ideun within, 

Alfred, Good even to you^ good mm Are von disposed 
to show hospiAlity to a po&r traveller? ^ ^ 

GuUa. tnily» there are so many poor travellers »ow- 
a-days, that if we entertain them alV we shall have nothing 
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left for oaaelv<e& Bo«ever» cotno along to anti 

ve^witt see wbat can be done for you. Wife,T am very 
weary ; I have been dumping wood all day. 

GaniMn. Yon are always r&dy for your supper, but it is 
not ready ftar you, I assure ^ou *« t;he cakes will take aft 

hour to bake, and the sun is yet higji ; it ^as not yet 

dii4>S(l hehhid the old bam But who have you with you, 
I trow ? * « 

Aifrtd, Good mother, I am a stranger ; and entreat you 
to afford me food and shelter. 

GamUlin. Good moth«', qifotha ! < Good wife, if you 
please, ayd welcome. But 1 do not love strangers; and 
the land has no reason to love them. It has never •been a 
merry day for Old England since strangers came into ii 

Aifrtd. I am not a stranger in England, though I am .i 
stranger hore. I am a true-born Englishman. 

Oubba. And do you hate those wicked D.'tncs, ebat cat us 
up, and bum our houses, and drive away our cattle ? 

Affrtd. I do hate them. 

Ganddin. Heart% I he does not speak he.'irtily, huslKind. 

Alfred. BearUty j||liate them—mosf heartily. 

Gvbba. Give me thy hand, then; thou art an honest 
fellow. 

Alfred.'! was with King Allied in the las^ battle he 
fought 

Ganddin. With King Alfred ? Heavei) bless him . 

Gubba. What is become of our good king ? 

Alfrdl. Did'Voa love him, then? 

Gvbba. Ye;^ as much as a poor man may love a king ; 
and knelt down and prayed for him every night, that he 
might conquer^hose Danish wolves ; but it was not to be sa 

Ai^vd. You could not love Alfred better* than I did. 

Chtbbee. But what is become of him? 

Aifrtd. Ke la thought to be dead. 

Gubbtt. Well, dtese ate sad times ; Heaven help us ’ 
Ctmie, you shall be welcmne to share the brown loaf with 
us : 1 eunpose you «r%Uo sharp^et to be nice. 

tS««dUita(i*Af, qcMte with us ; you shall be*as welcome as 
a prinmt! INK ii^ ye, faueband ; though I am very witling 
te be chaiitahle to stranger (it would be a sin to be 
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otherwise^, yet there is no reason he should not do some- 
thing to<r^intain himself; be looka strong and capable.* 

h'fMa.\Vhyy that’s true ,What can you do, friend ? 

^ Alfred. I am very wilHng to h^lp you in anything you 
choose to set me about; It i^ill please'' me best to earn 
iny bread bdfore I teat it ^ 

Gubha, Let me see Can you tie up faggots neatly > 

Alfred. I have not been us^ to it * I am ,afraid 1 should 
be awkward. • 

Githba. Can you thatch ? , There is a piece blown off the 
cow-house. 

Alfred. Alas ! I cannot thatch. 

Gaddelin. Ask him if he can weave rushes ; we wan^"* 
some new baskets. 

Alfred. 1 have never learnt 
. Guhba. Can you stack hay ? 

Alfred. iVo. 

Guhba. Why, here’s a fellow j and yet he hath as many 
])air of hands as his neighbours. Dame, can you employ 
him in the house ? .. He might lay wod on the fire, and 
rub the tables. # 

Gandeiin. l.et him watch these cakes, then^; 1 must go 
and milk the kine. ^ 

Gubha. And I’ll go and stack the wood, since supper is 
not ready. 

Gandtlin. But pray, observe, friend ! do not let the cakes 
burn ; turn them often on the hearth. 

Alfred. I shall observe your directions 

Alfred, alont^ 

> - 

Alfred. For.otyself, I could bear it ; but England, my 
bleeding epuntry, for thee' my heart is «TUng vith Utter 
anguish ! From the Humber to the Hi^unes the rivers are 
stained with blood — my brave soldiers cut to pieces! — 
My poor people — some massacred, ethers driven from their 
warm homes, stripped, abused, insulted ;-^-and I, whom 
Heaven appointed their 8hepherd,<^uhable to rescue my 
defenceless ilock from the ravenous jaws of these de- 
voureis {’—Gracious Heaven, if I am nc^ wmthy'to^sam 
this land from the Danish swor4 nise up'some othw*hao 
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to nght witb more success dum I hsve done, and les me spend 
mf life in tids obscote «ottS£e> in dtese servile offices ! 1 
shall be content, if Engiand oe htmiw. * 

Oh ! here coni^ my Uynt host and hostess. 

• • 

linttt OUBBA a$id Gakd»lim. ' 

GhntMiH, tltAp me down with the pail, husband This 
new milk,' with the cake% will m^ce an excellent supper , 
but, mercy on us^ bow they ate burnt 1 black as my»shoe ' 



they have not once been turned ; you oaf, you lubber, yeu 
lazy loon-— ^ • ’ 

A^td. Indeed, dame, I ant sorry for* it) but my mind 
was 1 of sad thoughts, , 

GtMa, Come, wift^ you must forgive him ; perhaps he is 
in love. I Ktnember when I was in love with thee — — 
Gani 0 liiL Ydu remember I 

tSvMe. Yes, dame, I do remember it, though it is many 
a yeag shice f my mother was makisg a kettle of 
nmnefy— — • 

GmAUih Ct^ythee, hold thy tongue, and let us eat our 
snp^bs. 
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Alfred. >Haw refreshing is this sweet neir milk> and this 
wholesoiYi<^^ bread I r 

Gubba. Kat heartily, friend Where shall we lodge him, 
Gandelin ? * ^ 

Gandelith We have but one you know ; but there is 
fresh straw iA the bam. 

Alfred (aside). If I shall not lodge like a Icing, at least I 
shall lodge like a soldier. Alas ! how many of my poor 
soldiej-s are stretched on the bare^r^und 

Gandelin. What noise do I hear ? It is the trampling of 
horses. Good husband, go and see what is the matter. 

Alfred. Heaven forbid my misfortunes showid bring 
destruction on this simple family ! I had cither have 
perished in the wood 


, Gubba rdunis^ followed by Ella with his mord drawn. 

Gandelin. Mercy defend us, a sword 

Gubba. The Danes I the Danes 1 Oh do not kill us ! 

Ella, (kneeling). My liege, my lord, my sovereign ! have 
1 found you ? 

Alfred (embracing him). My brave Ella. 

Elia. I bring you good news, my sovereign ! . Your troops 
that were shut up in Kinwith Castle made a desperate sally 
— the Danes were slaughtered. I’he Aerce Hubba lies gas|>- 
ing on the plain. 

Alfred. Is it possible I Am I yet a king? 

Ella. Their famous standard, the Danish raven, is taken ; 
their troops are i)anic-8truck ; the English soldiers call 
aloud for Alfred Here is a letter which will mfbrm you 
of more particulars. (Gives a lelter.) ^ 

Gubba (aside). * What will become of us? Ah!* dame, 
that tongue of thine has undone us ! 

Gandelin. Oh, my poor dear husband I we shall all be 
hanged, that’s certain. But who could have thought it was 
the king? 

Gubba. Why, GandeKn, do you see» we might have 
guoKsed he was bom to be a king, or such great man, 
because, you know, he was fit for nothing else. 

Ai/hd (aummg fsrwahl). God be praised for thesf 
tidings ! Hope has sprung up out of the/depths of dekpalr. 
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Oh, my fiieitd t Bhall I a^n shine in anns-*again fight at 
the head of my brave Ei^lishmen^Iead them on^td victpry ! 
Our friends imall now lift up thei|^ heads again. 

Ella. Yea, yoi^ have many friends, who have long been 
obliged, like their' master/ to sktfUi in deserts and caves, 
and wander from coltl^|^e to cottage. When (hey hear you 
are aUve, and in moA again, they will leave their fastnesses, 
and fiock to your standard. , 

Alfrei. I am impatieift to meet them ; my peoplp shall 
be revenged ^ 

Guhba and Gandtlin {fhn&wing ihtmsdves at the Jeet of 

Alfred)! Oh, my lord 

Gandelim. We hope your majesty will put Us to a merciful 
death. Indeed, we did not know your majesty’s grace. 

GuMa, If your majesty could but pardon my wife’s 
tongue ; ske means no harm, poor woman. 

Alfred Pardon you, good people ! I not only pardon 
you, but thank you. You have afforded me protection in 
my distress ; and if ever I am seated again on the throne of 
England, my first care shall be to reward your hospitality. 
I am nom going to protect you. Come, my faithful Ella, 
to arms ! to arms 1 My bosom bums to face once more 
the haughty Dane ; and here 1 vow to Heaven, that I will 
never sheath the sword against these robbers, till either 1 
lose my life in this just cause, or 

" Till dove.Uke Peace return to England's shore 
And war and slaughter vex the land no more." 


Seventb ^veniit$; 


ON THE yiNE AND FIR TRIBE 

, A filALOGOB. 

Tilt Let m iitdown airiiile on this bench, and look about 
ui * What e oherinbig piospect f 
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Har. I (admire those pleasure-grounds. What beautiful 
clumps df trees there are in that lawn 1 

Geo. But what a dark, gloomy wood that is at the back, 
of the house 1 

Tut. It is a dr plantaiion ; and those trees alwajrs look 
dismal in the sumiher, when there are so many finer greens 
to compare them with. But the winter is their time for 
show, when other trees are stripped of their verdure. 

Geo, Then they are evergreens V 

Tut, Yes; most of the fir tribe are evergreens; and as 



they are generally nadves of cold, mountunous countries, 
they contnbute greatly to cheer die wintry huidscape. 

Geo, You were so good, when we walked "out la^ to tell 
us a great deal about oaks. I thought k one of die prettiest 
lessons 1 ever heard I should M if you would gpve 
us such another about firs. 

So should I too, I am sure, f 
fiO. With all my heart, and I am pleased that yomarit me. 
N o thin g is 80 ^peat an eaoouragmieot'to d tn^ as to find 
his pupils of their awn accord seekiim afim.usefiu knowledge. 

Geo. Andlthinkitisveiy uaefttftofcnowsuchthiBgiaw 
these. 
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Tbt. CertAin^ it is. WeU then* you may knc^ the Pme 
or*Fir tribe in g(Hienl*at first sight, as most qf^hen; are 
of a blu!sh.gireen ctdour, and have leaves consisting 
of a strong, sanrpv, pcmitc^ blam, which gives them some 
what of a stiff appewrance. Theif all of them bear a hard, 
scgly froU, of a longnh or conietd form. * 

Hat. Ajre^ty wtet we call fir-apples ? 

Tut. Yei; ; that is’onejof the names boys give them. 

Har. We often pick "them up under trees, and, throw 
them at one another. , 

Gto. 1 have sometimes brought home my pocket full, to 
bum. They make a fine clear name. 

Tut. Weu— *do you know where the .seed lies m them ? 
Gto. No ; have they any ? * 

TM. Yes ; at the bottom of every scale lie two winged 
seeds j bus when the scales open, the seeds fall tyit ; so that 
you can seldom find any in those you pick up. 

' Hot. Are the seeds good for anything? 

Tut. There is a kind of pine in the south of Europe, 
called the Stone Ptne, the kernels of.which are eaten, and 
said to be^as sweet as an almond. And birds pick out the 
seeds of other smts, though they are so well defended by 
the woody scales. 

Bar. lltey must have good strong bills, them 
2ut. Of this tribe of trees a variety of species are found 
in different countries and are cultivated in tlua But the 
only kind native here is the Wild Pine., or Scotch J'tr. Of 
this there are large lutural forests in the Highlands of Scot- 
land ; and the principal plantations consist of it It is a 
hardy sort, ffufm* barten and mountainous «oils, but grows 
Alowly. * * 

Geo. Pray what are (hose very tall trees, that<grow in two 
rows befine the old ball in our village ? 

Tut. Th^ are the Comntm or Spruce Fir, a native of 
Norway, and other noithem countries, and one of the loftiest 
of die tribe. But pbserve those trees that grow singly in 
the groondSMSpporite to us^ with wide-spread 4>ranches point- 
ing dowttwaitn, trailing on die ground, thence gradually 
Igwening, ^ the top of the tree ends almost in a point 
B«r, What bmntnfiil trees? 
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Tuf. They are the pine^ railed Larches^ natives of the 
Al{)s and* ^|)ennines, and now frequently planted to decorate 
our gardens. These are not properly evergreens, as they 
shed their leaves in winter, but quickly recover them sigsin. 
Then we have, besidesj ihe IV^imuih Pine^ which is the 
tallest specieii in America ; the &ht€r Fir^ so called from 
the silvery hue of its foliage; the Pimster ; iftid a tree of 
^ ancient fame, the Cedar of Lebanon, 

Geo,^ I suppose that is a very grfcat tree. 

It grows to a large sir.e, but is very slow in coming 
to its full growth. 

Geo, Are Pines and Firs very useful trees ? 

Tut, Perhaps the most so of any. By much the greatest 
part of the wood used kfnong us comes from them. 

Har, What — more than from the oak ? 

< Tut, Ye^ much more. Almost all the timber used in 
building houses, for floors, beams, rafters, and roofs, is hr. 

Geo, Does it all grow in this country? 

7 lit. Scarcely any of it Norway, Sweden, and Russia, 
arc the countries whence we chiefly draw our timber, and a 
vast trade there is in it You have seen timber-yards? 

Geo, Oh yes, several. 

Tut, In them you would observe some very long, thick 
beams, called balks. These are whole trees, only stripped 
of the bark and squared. You would also see great piles 
of planks, and boards, of diflerent lengths and thickness. 
Those are called ifra/, and are brought over, ready sawn, 
from the countries where they grow. They are of different 
colours. The white are chie% from the fir-tree : the vellow 
and red from the pine. 

liar. I suppose there must be great forests of them in 
those countries, or else they could not send os so much* 

Tuf, Yes. ITie mountains of Norway arc overrun with 
them, enough for the supply of all Eurof^ ; but on account 
of their ruggedness, and the want of'ioad^ it is found imr 
possible to get the trees, when felled, dtprn to the searcoast 
unless they grow near some river. 

Geo How do they manage them ? 

Tut, They take the opportunity when the rivers. aif 
swelled with rains, or melted snow, and tumble the tiees 
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into tben^ viien thn^ are earned down to the mfhith of the 
risers, wtwre.diey are atoj^d by h son of pens.. * . 

Jjar. 1 sfiould l&e to see them %wiinining down the stream. 

Tut. Yes, . it jrotdd he. curious enough] for in some 
{daces these tbitents. roll over rdcSsf making steep waterfalls, 
dqwn which the th^ ate carried headlong, %nd often dc 
not rise agahf till th<^ have got to a considerable distance 
and many of them am broken and tom to pieces in the 
passs^e. 

Gea. Are diese woods used fot anything besides build’ 
ing? 

Tht. For a variej^ of purposes; such as boxes,^ trunks, 
'{Mcking-cases. fwles^ wainscots, and the like. Deal is a very 
soft wood, easily worked, light, and cheap, which makes it 
preferred for so many uses, though it is not very durable, 
and is very liable to split , 

JSfrrr. Yes, I know ^ my box is made of deni, and the lid 
is split all to pieces with driidng nails into it 

Gea. Are ships ever built with fir ? 

Ttff. It was one of the first woods made use of for naval 
purposes ;.and in the poets you will find the words Ptne and 
Mr ftequently employed to signify But as navigation 

has improved, die stronger and more durable woods have 
genendly taken its place. H owever, in the countries where fit 
is very ^entiful, luge ships ue still built with it ]>for though 
they last only a short time, they cost so little in proportion, 
that the prom of a few voyages is sufficient to repay the ex 
pensft llten, from the |^t lightness of the wood, they swim 
higher in the water, and conse<n?ently will bear more loading. 
Most of the Vtrge ships that tiring timbn from Archangel, 
In Russia, are built of ilr. As for the,masts of ships, they, 
te 1 Jiiave already; tdd ygU, are all made of hnor pine, on 
account of their stiiuightness and lightn^. 

<rVa, Are there not some lines in Milton’s Paradise Lost 
about that? * . 

TV/. Yes ] tltt spiM of Satan is magnified by a com- 
parison witly a t^oe. 

"Hisspiari ie equal wkldi die talleat Pine 
Hkwa ea Wilt, to be die mast 

' '.jDdaimflgpm atmWrak «eie bat a wand.*’ 
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I far. r remember, too, that the walking staff of the g^nt 
Tolyphefn? was a pine. o 

Tvt Ay, so Homer an^ Oind tell us ; and he must have 
been a giant, indeed, to use su^h a sdck.^ Well, so much 
for the wood of these trebs. But I have more to say about 
their uses. ^ 

Hai\ J am glad of it ' 

Ti4t All the tribe contain a juice oi a bitterish taste and 
strong fragrant smell. This, in some, is so abundant as to 
flow out from incisioi^ ; when it is called Turpentine. The 
larch, in particular, yields a large quantity. Turpentine is 
one of^the substances called resinous; it is sticky, trans- 
parent, *very inflammable, and will not niiH#ith water, but 
will dissolve in spirits of wine. 

Geo. What is it used for ? 

• Tut. It^is used medicinally and surgically, *wticularly 
in the composition of plasters and ointments. It also is 
an ingredient in varnishes, cements, and the like. An dl, 
distilled from turpentine, is employed in medicine, and is 
much used by painters, for mixing up their colours. What 
remains, after getting this oil, is common resin. , All these 
substances take fire very easily, and bum with a great flame ; 
and the wood of the pine has so much of this quality, when 
dry, that it has been used in many countries for torches. 

JIar, I know deal shavings bum very briskly. 

Geo. Yes ; and matches ore made of thin slips of deal, 
I>ointed, and dipped in brimstone. 

Tut. True; and when it was the custom to bum the 
bodies of the dead, as you ^read in Homer and other old 
authors, the pines^ and pitch*trees edmposed great part of 
the funeral pile. * 

JIar. But what are pitch-trees ? D 04 ; jp^tc^ grow upon 
trees ? 

Tut. I was going on to leU you about that Tar is a 
preset of the trees of this kind, especially of one spkeies 
called the pitch-pine. The wood 4s f^umed in a sort of 
oven, made inqhe eanh, and the resinous juice sweats outf 
and acquires a peculiar taste, and a Mack cdour, from tlm 
fire. This is fisr. Tar, when boiled down to diynesH bfs 
comes pitch. 
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Gm Tk and pit<^ ait chidly used d)out shipt, are thev 
nof ? '4 ^ ^ 

Tut, Tl>ty Aaiat in<d8tiu«» ai^ tfaerefore are of great 
service m preven^iog thitlg^^firom decaying that are ex]x>sed 
to wet. For fhia itasoa, the eaUtk and other ropes of slops 
arcuwell soaked with tar j and the sides Ol ship^ are covered 
with pitch, tnhted vdth odier ingredienta Their seams, too, 
or the places adiere'the planks join, ore tilled with tow, 
ihpped in a compositioa lx renn, tallow, and pitch, tq keep 
out the water. Wood, for paling for piles, for coverings of 
roofs, and other purpe^ of the like nature, is often tarred 
over. Cisterns and casks are pitched, to prevent baking. 

JTar. Bat Jjlkt are sheep tarred for, Hler th^ are 
sheared? 

7«/. To cure wounds and sores in their skin. For the 
like purposes, an lantroent made with tar is often rubbed* 
upon children’s heads. Several parts of the* pine arc 
medicinal The teps and green rones of the spruce fir arc 
fermented with treacle, and the liquor, called spruce beer, 
is much drank in ^jnaerica, ()anicularl% for the scurvy ? 

Gee. Is jt pleasant? 

7W. Not to those who are unaccustomed to it. Well, I 
have now finished my lesson, so let us walk. 

TTar. Shall we go through the grounds ? • 

2\et. Yes ; and then we will view some of the iiifTercnt 
kinds of fir and pine more closely, and I vrill show you 
the diffiwenoe of their leaves and cones, by which they 
are disdnguished. 


A DIALOGUE ON DIFFERENT STATIONS IN 
LIFE 

LtTTLfi SaUy Meanwell had one day been to pa^ an after- 
noon’s visit to Miss Harriet, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Pefttbetton, The evening proving rainy, she was sent home 
in Sir Utotttas'a coach ; ai^ cm her return,* the following 
convetaariop paasad between her and her mother 

iKsMftnfSf. WeB, my dear, I hope you have had a 
{Measant Viiitt 




full of spangles and pink nbandsjtjrou cgn’t think how 
beautiful it look^' 

Mrs. M. And what did you admire mjmt' of all these 
fine things? " 

Sally. 1 don't know — I admired them all; and I think 
I liked riding in the coach better tlian all the rest Why 
don't We keep a cdaph, mamma ? ,a^d why have' not I ai^ 
fine clothes tmd playthings as Miss! Harriet? c . 

Mn. M, Because we cmmoi afio^ my dear. Your 
papa is not so rich, by a great deal, as Sir 'nionw ^ 
we were to lay out ow money upcm sBdh.;.dtu^ tie should 
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Aot^be aUe to^pvDctm food, and r^eh^ and ot^cr ncces 
sanes for ytio all. • . • . 

Sally. But is not papa as riah as Sir Thomas ? 

Mrs. M. ^uomas liad a larM estate left him by hiS 
fiither; but your ^pa has little Buf what he rains by his 
ow* industry. 

SiilVy. Bbt #hy idiopld not papa be as rich as anybody 
else ? I am sure he ^iseiyra it as well. 

Mrs. M‘ Do. you not Wnk that there are a great many 
I^eople pocnrer than he that are also vety deserving? 

Sally, Are there? 

Mrs. M, Yes, to be sure. Don’t you know what a num- 
ber of poor there are all around us, who have very 

few of the comforts we enjoy? What do you think of 
Plowman, the labourer? I lielieve you never saw him idle ^ 
in your life.* • 

^lly. No ; he is gone to work long before I am up, and 
he does not return till almost bfiitime, unless it be for his 
dinner. 

Mrs. M, Well I how do you think his wife and children live? 
should you4ike that we should change places with them ? 

Sally. Oh no 1 they are so dirty and nigged. 

Mn. M. Th^ ate, indeed, poor creatures but I am 
afraid diey suffer, worse evils than that. ■'* 

SaUy, What, mamma ? 

Mrs. M. Why, I am afriud riiey often do not get as much 
food as they could eat. And in winter they must be 
half starved, for want of ftr^ and warm clothing. How do 
you think you could bear all .this? ^ 

SaUy. Indeedi I dontknow. But I have seen Plowman's 
rrife cany g^eat brown loaves the house* and I remem- 
ber dnce earing some brown and milk. and*l thought 


it very good, , 

Mrs. M. I bdieve you trould not much like it constantly ; 
besides, they, can bar^y * get enough of that But you seem 
to luKw tdmoit as little of riie pot^ as the young French 
pritmess.'dSd. * 

Sa/ly. ^ 


M*t. M. V^,...tM»e him one year so bad a haimt 
in France," iipdr were famished to death. 
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This calimity was so much talked of, that it reacned^uie 
rovrt, was mentioned befom the young princesaes. 
“ Dear me ! ” said one o( them, “ bow silly that was ! Why, 
father than be femishe^ I would eat mead and cheese.” 
Her governess was then obliged to acquaint her diat the 
greater iiart of her father’s subjects scarcely ever ate anything 
better than black bread all then’ lives ;,and,lhiit vast msjiibers 
would now think thcmseives vm toppy to get only hidf 
ilieirjiisual pittance of that Su<m wretchedness as thi^ was 
what the (trincess hafl not the least idea of; and the account 
shocked her .so much, that she was {d^d to sacrifice all her 
fmery to afford some relief to the sufferings of the poor. 

But I hojie there is notiody fomished in our 

country. 

.I/nr. Af, I hojie not, for we have lawrs by which every |>er- 
.son is cn^tled to relief from the (larish, if unable to gain a 
subsistence; and were there no laws about it, I am sure 
It would Iw our duty to pwt with every su])erfluuy, rather 
than let a fellow^reature pmish for want of necessaries. 

Sa//v. Then do you think it was wrong for Wiss Pem- 
l>crton to have all those fine things? 

Afrs. Af, No, my dear, if they are suitable to her fortune, 
and dfvnot consume the money which ought to be employed 
in more useful things for hersdf and others. 

.Wi)-. But why might she not be contented with such 
things as I have, and give the money that the rest cost to 
the poor? •• 

Mrs, Af, Because she can afford both to be charitable to 
t'ne poor, and also to indulge herself in these pleasures. 
But do you recollect that the children of< Mr. White, the 
liakcr, and Mr. Shape, die tailor, might justly ask the same 
questions about you ? 

•W/v. How so? •' 

A/n. Af, Are not you much better dressed, and as much 
m^ plentifully supplied with playthings duin they are, as 
Miss Peml>erton is than you? » 

SiUfy, Why, I believ^ I am $ for t remember Pdly Write 
WM very glad cf one of my b)4 ; and Nan^ Sham 

crild for such a sash as mine, but her motfam would tio^.kt 
her have one. 
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j» * 

Mrt, JIf. Thm )KNi see, my deer, diet there ere Aieny who 
havt fewer thhnge to be*thenkhtl for then you ^alre ; ^nd 
you may also feeim whet ought to be the true measure of the 
eaqiectadofis of di||dten epd^the indulgences of parents. • 
Salfy. 1 don^ quite onde&end ytn, mamma. .• 

JIfrA AC Evetythiof oughtto be suited to the station in 
whichtwe Iive,4t» ere Iptdy to live, ami the wants and duties 
of that Btadoa. Your'papa and I do not grudge laying out 
part of our money to joromote die innocent pleasure of our 
children ] butit would oe very wrong in us to lay out so much 
on diis account as would ohl^ us to Ipaie in more neces- 
sary articles, as in thmr education, and the common house- 
hold expenses requited in our way of living. Besides, it 
would be so far dom making you happier, that it would be 
doing you the greatest injury. 
sZfy, How could that be, mamma ? 

Afrt. AC If you were now to be dressed like Kliss Pem- 
berton, don't you think you would* be greatly mortified at 
being worse dressed when you came to be a young woman ? 

Salfy. i believe I should, mamma;, for then )x>rha]is I 
might go tq assemblies ; and, to be sure, I should like to lie 
as well dressed then as odiers. 

Airs. AC Wdl, but it would be still more impropgt for us 
to dress you now l^ond our circumstances, besatne your 
necessary dothes will then cost more, you know. Then, if 
we were now to hire a coach or chair for you to go a '/isiting 
in^ shooltfyou like to leave it off ever afterwards ? But you 
have no reason to expect that you will be able to have those 
indulgences when you sk a woman. And so it is in eve^ 
thing else Tjje morw fine things, ai^ the more gratifi- 
cadons^yoq. have now, the more ;^ou will kaqhire hereafter ; 
for custom makes things so femiliar to us, that vrhile we 
enj<9 them lesq we wish for them more. 

SUfy. How is that, tnamma? 

Airt. AC Why, d<w»’t»jrou think you have enjoyed your 
ride hi the com ^is evening more than Miss Harriet 
wonld have done. * • 

S^fy. I ssqipdse 1 because if Mhs Harriet liked 
haov^ifeewoiiIdhedsriystjkiiiig,<br I know she ndi^t 
hmneVhe eoedi whenever die pleased. 
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Mrs. M But if you were both told that you were never 
to ride in a coach again, which w^uld think it the graat^r 
hardship ? You could walk^ you know, as you have always 
(^one before ; but she w&uld rath|r stay at home, I believe, 
than expose herself to the coBl wind, and trudge through 
the wet andsdirt i« clogs. 

Sa/fy. I l^clieve so too ; and now, mammr, 1 see that alt 
you have told me is very right 

Afn. M. Well, my dear, let It dwell ui)on your mind, 
so to make you cheerful and contented in your station, 
whi( h you see is scf much happier than that of many and 
many other children. So now we will talk no more on this 
subject. 


Eiobtb fit^enind. 


THE ROOKERY. 

** There the hoetse* voiced, hatigry Rook 
Near her stick-biuU nest doth croak, 

Waving on the topmost bough/* 

'rHkSK^ipes Mr. Stan^ove repeated, pointing up to a 
rcK)kery, as he was >\alking in an avenue of tall trees with 
hi) son Francis. 

Francis. Is that a rookery, papa? tv 

Mr Si. It is. Do you hear what a cawing the birds 
niake ? 

Ft. Yes, and I see them hopging about among the 
boughs. Pray, .ate not rooks the same is crows * 

Mr. 5?. They are a species of crow; but they differ frtnn 
the carrion-crow and raven in not living upon ikad flerii, 
but upon com and other seeds, and grass They indeed 
pick up beetles and other insects,!, and worms, wbal 
a number of them have alighted on yonder ploughed field, 
almost blackening it over. 

Fr. What are they doing? « 

AF-. Si. Searching for grubs and worms. You see the 
men in the field do not molest them, for they do a' giSat 
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deal of aervicef d^n^ing grubs, whidt, if rttejr were 
io g^.tp iring|& insects, >iroidd do much mischief 
to the trees , , * * 

But do dtev not h^rt the cbnt? • 

Afr. M Yes, iJtejr mre s£d to tear up a good deal of 
green corn, if tb<^ are not driven awaf But upon the 
wholly toaka see coiuidered the farmers’ friends ; and they 
do not choose to have* them de^yed 
/h Do all rooks live i^rookeries? 

Afr. S/, It is die general nature of them to asswiate 
together, and build in numbers on thh same or adjoining 



trees. But thi% is jtfren in the midst of woods or natural 
grovea However, have no objection'tolhe neighbour- 
hood of man, but reamly take to a plantation oC tall trees, 
though it be dose to a house ; and uits is commonly called 
a ropery. 'They wiQ even fix Uteir habitations on trees in 
the midst of towns ; and I have seen a rookery in a church- 
yard in one of the dtjsest parts of Imtdon. 

I think a rookery is a sort of town itsdf 
J/r. St It is-^irvillage in the air, peopled mth numerous 
inhalntants ; mid nothing :caii be more amusing than to view 
them'all in mddmt, ,8]^ m and fro, and busied in their 
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several odcupadons. The a^ng is their Esriy 

in the ytsa they begin to repavVieir ifests, or build hew 
on& 

^ Fr. Do they alt work together, or every one for itself? 

Mr. St. Each pair,<after th^ have coupled, build their 
own nest ; and, instead of helping, they are veiy apt to ^l 
the materials from one another. If both birds go cut at 
once in search of sticks, they often find, at Aeir return, the 
work all destroyed, and the mafierials carried off; so that 
one of them generally stays at home to keep watch. How- 
ever, I have met with a story vdiich shows that th^ are not 
without some sense of the crimiiuility of thieving. There 
was iii a rookery a lazy pair of rooks, who nevec went out to 
get sticks for themselves, but made ^ practice of watching 
when their neighbours were abroad, and helped themselves 
from their nests. They had served most of the community 
in this m.anner, and by these means had just finished their 
own nest ; when all the other rooks in a rage fell upon them 
at once, pulled their nest in pieces, beat them soundly, and 
drove them from th^ir society. 

Fr. That was very right — 1 should have liked to have 
seen it. But why do they live together, if th^ do not help 
one another? 

Mr. ^fA.'l'hcy probably receive pleasure from the cogipa^y 
of their own kin^ as men and various other creatures do. 
Then, though they do not assist one another in building, 
they are mutually serviceable in many ways. Should a 
large bird of prey hover about a rockery, for the purpose of 
c’ti^ng off any of the young ones, they all unite to drive 
him away. ^Vhen they are feeding in a flpek, several ate 
placed as sentinels upon the trees all around, who an 
alarm if gpy danger approach. They often go a hn^; way 
from home to feed; but every evening tbe iriiote flock 
returns, making a loud cawing as thiqr fly, as though to 
direct and call in the stragglen. The older rooks take the 
lead ; you may distii^isn them by ^ whiteness of their 
bills, OQcasioited by their frequent iq tbe ground, 

by wMch the black feathers at the toot ^ die bin ore wani 
off. 

Fr. Do rocAs always keep to dte same trees? 
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Mr. St Y<% they «ie oiudt att«c*h«d (o #)ctn . and 
wffen tlte tteos hi^p^to be cut down, they s^fti 
distressed, eod hotrenngiabqiitthem as they are laUinf:. 
and will scarcdy^d^rt |heia. when they lie on the grounsl 
/^r. toor Uimgt ) Z suppm th<^ d»el as we should, iC om 
loyn were bom^ down ot ovenhrown hy an earthquake. 

Sf, dottbe I dbdeties of brute animals gieatlv 
resemble those of and that of rooks is like those of 
men in asava^ stat^ sudt a$ the communities of the.North 
American Indians. It is a sort of Ij^ague for mutual aid 
and defence, hut in which every one is left to do as he 
pleases, without any oWgadon to employ himself /or the 
w'htde body. Others onite in a manner resembling more 
civitised sociedes of men. This is the case with the heavers, 
'lltey perform great public works by the united efforts of 
the whole community ; such as damming up s^oams anik 
constniedng mounds for their habitations. As these are 
wodts a( great art and labour, some of them must [>rol)ahly 
act under die direction (ff others, and be cum{)ellcd to work, 
whether thjqr will or not Many curiqus stories are told to 
this puipow by duHe who have observed them in then 
remotest haunts, vdiere th^ ^rctse their full sagacity. 

J^. But tfe th^ sdl true ^ 

Mr, That is more than I can answer yet what 
we emtabdy know of the economy of bees may justify us in 
bdievini extfaordinary things of the sagact^ . uimaK 
The sodmy of bees goes &tthet than that of beaver., and, 
in spme respects, beyond most among men themselves. 
They not only inbuHtJiemnmon dwelling; and perform groit 
works in eomab^ botehiqr lay up a store of provision, whit h 
is the property of the wb<^ community* and is nut used 
except at certain seasons wid under certain (egulations. 
A beeftive is a true image Of a commonwealth, where no 
member acts l!cw himself done, but for the whole body. 

But dmm are dfoocs among diem, who do not work 

m a^ 

Sift Y«K{ aiw at the approach 'of winter they are 
ddunk. odf 1^ Iber bNv Ubd km to perish with cold and 
lumMii, ' st present to tell you more 

aim be«|s,'^''VdK4M<W«day tee diem at work in a 

H 
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hive. Iji the meantime, remember one thing, which applies 
to all the*societies of brute animaRi ; and I wish h did as 
well to all those of men likewise. 

• Fr, What is that ? ^ « 

Mr. Si. The piiticf|^e upon which they ail associate; is 
to obtain some tenefit for the wMe bfidy^ not to give f^r- 
ticiilar advantages to a few. * ' . 

[Thf researches and observaiiutm of enioiiioioatsts, Ixyafeverj tend to 
show that the a<ivemmei)t and modes of aciioii of bees, beautiful and 
interesiing at they are, and displaying the wisdiom and goodness of the 
Creator in an eminent degree, are the resuhs Of nuj^er than of 

any roKoning or intellectual power. The labonrs of (he heaver, on the 
contrary, and also the conduct of some of the monkey iiibes, may be 
regarded as flowing from an inteliictuaUy cmirMmg f&Wiri in oilier 
words, tliat those creatnres, with the elephant and some others, 
)>o<4>4^ss the attribute of reason^ in a Ants, also, in their forms 

of govemiutent-*-io their method of leading, under regularly-appointed 
officers, their squadrons in hostile array to battle— in their taghig of 
))risoners in the hour of victory— and in their makh^ alafes of those 
prisoners, which they condemn to the pmformance of menial offices, 
though they treat them kindly-*«ll Indicate the possession qf a doftter 
intellect than that of bees.— EntTOR.] 
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CHAHLits OsaoKN^ whiai 4 h0m«[ in dui bad n 

visit from a ^hooiieHow wj^o waa jbar a midsidp 

man on board of a manno&war^ VTbtii ^ m was 

His name) was a free-hearted, sgtihed bd, soiKl a fiivoorite 
among his commioia ; but he ne^ iik^ us book* and 
had left school ignorant of alidbst everything be iwknt thae 
to teara VVliat was wmsei 1^ hltd unbibed a:'i%:dinieiapt for 
learning of all kinds, and tnb fend of that con- 

tempt. What does your fofoer tne^^ eahl heto Charies, 
“by keeping you tm^ung and,a«ldj^,«^ Of no 
usdtb the world |«i( to i^hgiid, foBeft canft go 
into hii Mill’s in^ 
of? '.TPoti 
spiitt* , Thb 
youttt Othoto> 
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hij father $et him, and leas v&Ung to enter intn’jpstuK tuf 
(onveraanon This cMbige gave his father mtjrh conmn 
l)ui. as he knew the cause, «e thought it best, instead (»f 
employmgdirwtNiQthoritjr^to attempt to make a nc» im 
prrssion on his son’s mind, whkn mjght rpunteriKt the 
efitt ts of his c^panion’s su^>stions 
Being acquainted with an Eut'India (a{itain, « ho was on 
the point of sailing, he event with his son to jwv him a 
farewell visU on boaid bis ship I hey were shown all 
about the vessd, and viewed all the iweiwrations for so long 
a voyage.^ They saw her weigh am hor and unfurl her sails , 



and they took fcave oUtheir ;friend amidst. Ae shouts of the 
seamen and all ^ bustle ofdepMture 
Charles was hqhly ddigbted with this scene ; 4nd as they 
wwre retoming, coidd think and talk of nothing else. It 
was easy, therefore, Cn hit ftther to lead him into the 
following: trahi of discourse; 

Ato Cbt^ haddwen warmly expressing his admiration 
of to gi«itd<«ig|rof a lalge ihip compieteiyTitted out and 
get^ under do not wonto,” said his tebiv, 

you Ire lOMudt stmek iHfo it; it is, in reality, one 
of to foMW etwted by human skili, to 
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noblest ti^iumph of art over uiltaught nature. Nearly two 
thousand fears ago, when Julius Caesar came over to this 
island, he found the natives nn possession of no other sort 
of vessel than a sort of ^canoeMcalled a coracle, formed of 
>nrker-work covered wfttf hides, and no bigger than a man 
might carry. ^ But\he largest ship in Caesar’s fleet was<not 
more su^ierior to the coracle of the Britons, tnan the indta- 
man you have been seeing is to jvhat that ship was. Our 
savage ancestors ventured only to paddb along the rivers 
and coasts, or cross arms of the sea in calm weather ; 
and Caesar himself would probably have been alarmed to be 
a few days out of sight of land. But the ship we have just 
left IS going by itself to the opposite" side of the globe, pre- 
l^ared to encounter the tempestuous wmdhs and mountainous 
waves of the vast Southern Ocean, and to find its way to its 
* destined port, though many weeks must pass with nothing 
in view but sea and sky. Now, what do you think can be 
the cause of this modigious difference' in the powers of man 
at one period andhlnother?’^ 

Charles was silenti 

Is It not,” said his father, that there is a great rieal 
more knowledge in one than in the other ? ” 

“ To be sure it is,” said Charles. 

Father* Would it not, think you, be as im]K)Ssible for any 
number of men, untaught, by their utmost efforts, to build 
and navigate such a ship as we have seen, as to fly through 
the air ? 

Charles, I ^suppose it would. 

* Fa That we may be the more ienriMllllrf this, let us con- 
sider how many grts and professiotft are necessary for this 
purpose Comh, you shiiQ begin to name them, and if you 
foiget anyf I will put you At mind. What is the first ? 

Ch, llte ship^arpenter, I think 
Fa, True-- what does he do? 

Ci He builds the shi|x 
jKr. How is thht done? 

Oi By fastbnihg the planks and beams together. 

/k But do you suppose he can do*tbis as a common 
carpenter or joiner mak^ a box or set of shelves ? 

CK 1 do not know. 
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Hi. Do foa not Uunk that sodi a vatt balk*requires a 
j;t&t deal oi oontrivanca to turing it into shapf,'and pt it 
for all its pnrpoies f 
Ch. Yea . 

Ha. Some ddpa jrou have heard, «dl quicker than others 
— tome bear storma better— some carry tnore hiding— some 
dtamless vnatr— and^so on. You do not suppose all these 
things are left to dia^ } 

Ck. Na . • 

Fa. In order with certmty to proi^uce these effects, it is 
necessary to study proportions exactly, and to lay down 
an accurate seme, by madiematicid lines and figures, after 
which to build the ^ip. ^ Much has been written upon this 
subject, and nice calculations have been made of the resist- 
ance a ship meets with in making way through the water, 
and the best means of overcoming it; also of th^ action of 
the wind on the sails, and their action in pushing on the 
ship by means of the masts. All these giust be understood 
by a pmect master of shipbuilding. .Wt 

Ck. But I think I know sbipbUildOT^ who have never 
had an education to fit them for understanding these 
things. 

/■«. Very likely; but they have followed by rote the 
rules lud down by others; and as they work (merely by 
imitation, they cannot alter or improve as occasion may 
require. Then, tfaqugh common merchant ships are en- 
trusted to sudi boilers, yet in constructing men-of-war 
and IndUunen, persons of science are always employed. 
The French, howitverv attend to thu matter more than we 
do, and, in cqns^uence, their ships geneially sail better 
than ours. * 

‘ Ck. But need a captain of know all these things ? 

Fa. It may not be absolut^ necessary ; yet occasions 
may fiequendy arise in which it would be of great advan- 
tage for him to be ablcfto judge and give directions in these 
matteia But suppq^ the ship built— what comes next ? 

Ch. I think die must be rigged. • 

Fa. Weil, who >te emfdoyed for this purpose ? 

^Ck. Mast-mak^ rope-makers, sail-makers, and I know 
not how many ntbm people. 
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Fa. Th^se are all ipechanicfel tradks; and though Jb 
carryjing ihf m on much ingenuUy has hera applied in the 
invention of machines and teolsi yet we will not stop to 
consider them. Suppose her,, ri^dk—what next ? 

■ Ch. She must take iivli^r guns and powder. 

Fa, Stop there, sfttd reflect hpW many arts you have new 
set to work. Gunpowder is. one of bp greatat inventions 
of modem times, and that whidt Jhais given such a superi* 
ority tp civilised nations over the bubarous. An English 
frigate, surrounded by,the canoes of aU the savages in the 
worl^ would easily beat them off means of her guns ; 
and if ^aesar were to come again to England with*his fleet, 
a battery of cannon would sink all his bips, and set his 
legions a-swimming in the sea. But the making of gun- 
powder, and the casting of cannon, are arts that require an 
exact knowledge of the science of ehtmisiry. 

Ch. What is that? 

Fa. It comprehijgds the knowledge of all the properties 
of metals and miMKi salts, sulphur, .oils, and gums, and of 
the action of Are water and air upon all substances, and 
the effects of mixing different things toother. Gunpowder 
is a mixture of three things only — saltpetre or nitre, sulphur 
or brimstone, and charcoal But who could have bought 
such a wonderful effect would have been produced by it? 

Ch. Was it not first discovered by accident? 

Fa. Yes ; but it was by one who was making chemical 
experiment^ and many more expenmmits have been em- 
ployed to bring it to perfectioa 

Ch. But ne^ a captain know how-to make gunpowder 
and cannon? 

Fa. It is net necessary. Jb^h it . be naefiil to 

him. However, it is quh|ipbea$ary bat ^'bould know 
how to employ them. - Npw, the sciences tff gunnery and 
fi>T.tiflcation depend entirely upon mebeimatieal principles ; 
for to these are calculated the dinBCbM of a. ball through 
the &, be distance it will reab be force with 

whkb it will strike anybing. All bereftwe, 

must be good mathematiciaiis. . * 

Ch. But I think I have b^rdj. of gunners being httfo 
better than the common, itoh. • 
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k a way of doMi| ^hat basiness, as 
weM as many otiiMKib byynere practice ; and an uneducated 
roan may aoqnke dull in poii^^ a cannon, as Veil al in 
shootiflf witb a cotamon mn But this is only in ordinaiy 
cases, and aft abmr Keaa if required to direct Weil, now 
suppose your diip coroplel^y fitted out for ;iea, and the 
wincLtfiowingdair; how will you navigate her? 

O. I would spread the satis, and steer by the rudder. 

Fa. Very wdl-~but hotr would you find yroir way to the 
port you were bound for? 

CA. lliat 1 cannot telL 

Fa, Nar, perhafs, can I make you exactly comprehend 
it ; but I cqn show you enough ,to convince you tHkt it is 
an afiair that requires much knowledge and early study. In 
former times, when a vessel left the sight of land, it was 
steered observatbn of the sun by day, and the moon* 
and stars by night The sun, you know, rises ifi the east, 
and sets in the west ; and at nooq, in these parts of the 
world, it is exactly south of us. These^points, therefore, 
may be found out when the sun shines, llie moop and 
stars vary ; however, their places^ th*e sky may be known 
by exact oWrvation. Then there is one star that always 
points to the north pole, and is therefore called the pole- 
star. This was of great use in navigation, and. the word 
pole-star is often used by the poets to signify a sure guide. 
Do you recoUect the descripdon in Homer’s Odyssej, when 
Ulysses sails away 6y lym^ fixmr the island of Calypso, 
how he steers by the atm? 

CA I diink I remember the lines in Pope’s translation.* 

/b. Repeat them, them » 

CA. Plsoed St tbc hetm, he set ssd narked th«.iikie«, 

Nor chned in sleep his enrer'Wsuhfal eyes. 

There viewed the jMciads, smi the northeni teamy 
And great Otkn’s more reAilgent beam. 

To whidi, around the axle of the sky. 

The Bear, levolviw ptdnts his golden eye: 

Who diinea esritedon tt? ethereal plain. 

Nor bathes bis Maxing forehead in the main. 

Fk Very are ikie lines inde^ ! You see 

then, how loof <igo sailors thought it necessary to study 
astronmny. as it firequmitly happens, especially in 
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stormy wdtther, thallL stars ara not to be’seen, tnu inetiiBi!;i 
wasjsubjict to great uncertainty, vliich rendered it dangtr* 
ous to undertake distant voya^ At length, nearly five 
hundred years ago, a property ypstdiscovei^ m a mineia], 
called the magnet, or loadstone, which removed die diffi^ 
culty. Thistwas, Its polarity, or quality of always port- 
ing to the poles of the earth, that ^ 4*ie noi% and s*uth. 
This it can communicate to aay;piece of iron, so that a 
needle well rubbed in a ptMicular manner by a loadstone, 
and then balanced ^pon its centre, so as to turn round 
freely, will always point to>the north. With an instrument 
called a mariner’s compass, made of tme of tbesd* needles, 
and a card marked with alk the points. North, South, East, 
West, and the divisions between these, a ship may be steered 
to any part of the globe. 

' CA, It is a very easy matter, then. 

Fa. Not quite so easy, neither. In a loi^ voyage, cross 
or contraiy winds blow^a ship out of her direct course, so 
that, without nice calculations, both of the straight track she 
has gone, and all the deviations from it, the sailors would 
not know where they wdlh nor to what point to, steer. It 
is also frequently necessary to take obf^atkms, as they 
call it; that is, to observe with an instrument where the 
sun’s place in the sky is at noon, by which they can deter* 
mine the lahtude they are in. Other observations are 
necessary fr) determine their tongitfu/e. . What these mean, 
1 ran show you upon the j^be, is enough now to say 
that, by means of both togtther,* wey can tdl the exact 
spot they ate on at any time ; and Aen by consulting thmr 
ma}!, and setting their comp^ th^ can steer right to the 
place they want* But all this requires a very exact know* 
ledge of astronomy, the use of the globes, madtetnatics, and 
arimmetic, which you may suppose is not to be acquired 
wlthjHit murii study. A great number ot curious inatru* 
ments have been invented to as^ in these r^ieratums ; so 
that there is searoriy any matter in wbicb so mndi art and 
science have 4>etil employ^ as in naviption; and none 
but a very learqed and dviUsed aarion cah exed in it. 

CA. But how is Tom Har^to do; Ibe X am pretty stge 
he djj^s not understand any of these thit^? 
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Fa. He ifiuill them, if he 
in his profSeMSiQlt He eniB^, indeedi bead a press«gang or 
commend a boat’s crew witbous tbfin y but he wiU never be 
fit to take charge pf a war or even a merchant ship^ 

Ch. However^ he need not learA Latin and Greek. 

Jbx* 1 caimot sa^i indeed^ that a sailof has«occasion for 
thosei languages; but, a knowledge of Latin makes it much 
easier to acquire all mode|n lan^ages ; and 1 hope you do 
not thiidc them unneomsary to him. 

Ch. 1 did not know they were of much importance.* 

/h. No 1 Do you thlttK that one who may probably visit 
most countries in £urope, and their foreign settlements, 
should be able to converse in nMr other language than his 
own ? If the knowledge of languages be not useful to //////, 
I know not to whom it is so. He can hardly do at all with 
out knowing some , and the more the better. 

Ch. Poor Tom 1 then I doubt he has not chos*en so well 


as L ^ thinks 
Fa I doubt so, too 

Here ended the conversation. The> soon after rca< hed 
home, and Charles did not forget to desire his father to 
show him on the globe what longit de and latitude meant 


THINGS »Y THEIR RIGHT l^AMKS 

Char^. P«p«, y<» gww veiy I^t wintei ><.u 

used tol^ ti>4tories,4aid now you never t(/tl us an) and 
we we got round die fire, quite i^y to hear }ou 
Tray, 'detir pupa, let us h«*e Atm ptetQr one. , 

^Father. all my heatt What shall it be? 
fil A tfiom^ murder, pui^ * 

F. A murder f dim- Once ui)on a time, 

some men, tjhmmed ^ alike*— 

C. their iace^ • 

jR Ko; tibey hid sled caps on*->havmg crossed a dark 
i^ath, wound tiaUdmnly along the skurts of a deep forest — 

C, Tftey mm |()«iojgili^ pilous, t dare &ay. 
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F. I oinnot st^ipi'; on the conttaiy, they were as tal^ 
]^sonal)Ie men as most one dia|} 8e<'; leaving on their 

right hand an old ruined tow^r on the hill 

Cl At midnight, just Is the clo^ struck twelve : was it 
n-bt, papa? . . 

JF. No, re^ly ; it was on a ^ne balmy summer's momipg ; 
—they moved forward, one behind another — •- , , 

C. As still as death, creejung along'under the hedges. 

F. On the contrary, they walked remarkably upright; 
and, su far from endeavouring to be hushed and still, they 



mide a loud noise as they came along;, inth several sorts of 
instruments. . " 

C. But, papa, 'they would be found Out immediately. 

F. They*did not seem to wish to conceal themselves ; o|) 
the contrary, they {j^oried in what th^ were about They 
moved forward, I say, to a large pki|ju, where stood a nmu 
pretty village, which they set on fire — * 

Cl Set a village on fire, wick^ wretches 1 
F. And while it was burning, they ,murdlt«d tireaty 
thousand men i 

C. Oh fie t pa{>a ! You don't intend I shouw befievu 
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this j I th<H^t all altmx you were up a tafe, as you 

ofteu do; but you shal^not catch me mis time. .What! 
they lay stSl, I suppose, and ^let these fellows V:ut their 
throats 1 • * ^ 

F, No, truly, th&y resisted as long ;ts ^ey could. . 

C How ^ould mese men kill twentyahou^d people, 
pray*? • 

F. why not r the tmmftrets were thirty thousand 
' C. Oh, now I have found you out ! you mean a battle. 

F. Indeed 1 do. I do not know any murders hdlf so 
bloody. 


Dintb Bihettind. 


THE TRANSMIGRATIONS OF INDUR. 

At the time when Fairies and Genii possessed the powers 
which they have now lost, there lived in the country of the 
Brachmans a man named Indur, who* was distinguished, 
not only for that gentleness of disposition and humanity 
towards all living creatures, which are so much cultivated 
among those people, but for an insatiable cuyo ity re- 
specting the nature and way of life of all animals. In 
pursuit of knowledge of this kind, he would frequently 
spend the night am&ng lonely rocks, or in the midst of 
thick forests ; and thete, under shelter of a hanging cliff, 
or mounted upon a high tree, he would wat<m the motions 
and actkms of afli the ^nimals that seek t)feir prey in the 
ni^ ; and, rerilsuning in the 'smne s|}Ot till the break of 
day, he would observe this tribe of creatures retiring to 
their dens, and all others coming forth to enjoy t*he beams 
of the rising sun. On these occarioiu, if he saw any op[)or- 
tunity of exeidsin^ hi% benevolence towards animals in 
distress, he never £uled tO lUdte use of it; and many times 
rescued the small bird from the pitiless hawk, #nd the iamb 
(Hr kid from toe gripe of the vtolf and lynx. One day, as 
he was sitring on a tree in the forest, a little frolicsome 
mcMtCy, ih taking a great, leap from one bough to another, 
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duutced fio miss It; bdd, and lell fima a gc^ h^^to 
the As It lay thete, unahte to move, 'inddr QpttS 

a large venomous serpeirt adv^undng to mslce the poor 
defenceless creature ,h» prey.; 'Jnt ^mediatetjr descended 
from his post, and mtitg .thie httle pimdtey in his aims, tan 
with it to the tree^'and gently piaced 'lt t^pOn ahoo{^. ^ In 
the meantime, the enraged setp^hf '^j^piaui^'hist; overtook 
him before he could mouht the t^nnd l»t.i»m’*itt the leg. 
Preseijtly the limb began to .and.4h» effects <ji the 
venom became visibly ovw Item’s He grew 

faint, sick, and pale;, ffnmnd, vfas 




sensible that his ja^. moments wi^'^tist i^ptoti^ng. As 
thus he lay, he itaa surprised to hear a hotnin- vt^ from 
the uee ; and looking, bp, he hehsdd:oo ^^iboogh where 
he had placed the moimey, a b^lpd ,,boiiiiat^'«^ 
addressed hkn : “ Indur, i fim tli^ dty.kind- 

ness^ me should haVObe^ Of ;thy . destruction. 

Know, that in the jfecm was die 

P«ie«im<l3,.to «dii<m didu Cd>- 

Uged to ps^ a mtahi. immherdf thtys ev|!|y yew the 

shape of an dgn^ 

not mortal, I shmdd from 
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tlte,bite of tiw attpen^ iMdat thou not so humanely as!>Utc«l 
me. It is not in my power to prevent the fotst} effect of 
the poison} but 1 am t^e to gnmt thee any wish thou 
idudt form tetpecting tbckfHture state of existence to whu^ 
thou art now hastening. Speak,* then, before it be too 
latek and let TO show my gtathnde.”— “XJreao Terezinda ! ’’ 
replied lndur,*"idno^ you ^piyn so bounteously to return 
. my service, this is the request that I make— in all my trans- 
migrations naty 1 teudn a Ofi^cma t soul, with the memory . 
of the adventtfftt.1 have gone throijgfa; and when* death 
»ts me iVee fi^i|||He body, 1|»y I instantly animate another 
in the pdme tunw poWets mio. faculties, without passing 
through the helpless state of infancy.”— “ It is granted," 
answered the Fairy} and immediately breaking a small 
branch from the tree, and breathing on it, she ihreu u 
down to Indur, and bade him hold U fast in, his hand.* 
He did so, and presently expired 
Instantly he found himself in a green valley, by the side 
of a clear gmstV mqidst a herd of aoieifiUO- He ^ 
admired his di^t dtaM, deek, spotted skin, and polished 
spiral boras } and drank with delight of the cwil rivulet, 
cropped the juicy hetlvaiid spmtra with bis < ompamons 
Soon an alarm was given of ihe approach of an enemy : and 
they aU set off with the swiftness of the wind to,tbe neigh 
bouring immense i^idiu^ where they were presenti, out of 
the teach of bijm^ Indur was highly delighted with the 
ease and rapidity of bis nuittlHMii and snuffing the keen air 
of die desei^ bounded amay, acareeht dei gning? to touch the c 
ground wftSi bki ftefe IntS way cf Bfe we^ on very plea- 
sandy I^somsidme, ^ dt length the herd was one morning 
alarmed widi mnses of framp)^ dilmi, ntid loud shouts on 
every side. Tiny started^ and ran dm to the tight, then to 
the lefr, bat were cbUdmiaBy driven back by the surround- 
ing crowd, wbkh now iqn)««t«d to be a whciie army of 
hunters, iri^ die Kibg bf die cotuttty and alt his noblee as- 
MsttUed on asoldntl «ft«t dbe tromer of the eastern 
pMfifo Aadfr'b^ dri began te^lose, and numbers 
of adnlglded. j auM ri i qi,' tufops kmtb thronged together in 
tbe Peinae|mebsf« from the dangers that 

aupruedim mR^Bea l»ts. The huntsmen had 
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now corfie near enough to readi their game with |heir 
arrows ^ |tnd the prince and his lords shot at them as they 
passed and repassed, killings and wounding great numbers. 
Jndttr and hiS surviving^coropapiens, seeing no other means 
of escape, resolved to snake a told'imsh towards that part of 
the ring which wfis the m(»t weakly guarded ; and though 
many perished in the attem]^ fhw, l^jung over the 
heads of the people, ^ot clear afay, and Indur was among 
the number. But whilst he was' scouring eii«r die plain, re- 
joicing in his good .fortune and coi^udLih enemy swifter 
than himself overtook him. ^hiis ymn^on, who, let 
loose, by one of the huntsmm, lightning after 

the fugitives ; and, alij^dng upon the h^d of Indur, began 
to tear his eyes with his beak, and flap his wings over his 
face. Indur, terrifled and blinded, knew not which way he 
' went ; ap^ instead of proceeding straight forwards, turned 
round, and came agmn towards the huntersr One of these, 
riding full speed, wnh a javelin in his hand, came up to him, 
and ran the weapon into his He foil down, and with 

repeated wounds was soon despatched '.^ 

When the struggle of death was over, Indur was equally 
surprised and pleased on finding sparing high in the 

air, as one of a flight of Wild G^e, in their annual migia- 
tion to breed in the Arctic regions. Wi& vast delight he 
sprang forward, on easy wing, thm^h the immense fields of 
air, and surveyed benetth hifo .<nxjtifosiae tracts of eardi per- 
petually varying with .pl«dRs, 'ii)(n»iftun^ Hv^ lakes, and 
wooda At the iqipKMch of night, the ftoclt dig^ted on the 
jfiound, and fed on and «t daytaesde 

they were again pn strAulgea in .ni tegidar wer^ie- 

like body, with'kn ^ii|pfimced leader at $h^ iwad. Thus, 
lor niany»day8, -thi^ s»fodnned thefo joum<^, passmg over 
countries inhabited t^*'yi«ibus nations, idll at, length they 
, arrived in the temoie^ pi^ of tajdan^ -and set^ in a 
wide, marshy lake, wifornun^mfoi rhedy islands, and 
soitnunded oh birch. 

''fiet«,;'in abtmals, 

thi^’if^owed; '.and jpro«Mh!i^ 

for , t^"' -.imd 
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wfti) I^easttit exercised his various iwwers'of s«nn 
mink divifi^ and flying f sailing round the islands, f^netrat 
ing into every creek and bay, «id visitiiu die deepest 
recesses of the woods. He^sorveyed with anbnishtnent the 
sun, instead of rismg and settii^ taking a complete circle 
in die heaveniL and cheering the earth wnh a perpetual da). 
Hereshe met with innumerable tribes of kindred birds, vary- 
ing in size, {dumage, mid yoke, but all passing their time in 
a similar manner, and flimished with the same powers for 
(voviding food and a safe retreat for jhemselves and their 
young, llie whole lake ms covered with parties Ashing or 
sporting, knd resounded with their loud cnes; while the 
islands were* Ailed with dieir nests, and new broods of young 
were continoaily coming forth and launching upon the sui- 
face of the watns. One day, Indur’s curiosity having led 
him, at a distance from his companions,, to the woody* 
bmrder the lake, he was near paying dearly for his heed 
lessnmt; for a fox, that lay in wait among the bushes, 
qirang Upon him, and it was.with the utmost diAScuIty that 
by a strong exerdon he tsoke A«m his hold, not without 
die loss of some fetdiers. 


Sommer now dtawing to an end, die vast c,ongregation 
of waterfowl bwait to- break up; and large bodies of them 
daily totfli diem way, aoudiwards, to pass tbewrimer in 
dkrates where the waters are never so frozen as to become 
luinbahkahle die feadwed race. The wild geese, to 
whom Ittdur belor^ged, pnxeeded with their yodng ones, by 
long dldly jouhieys, aeraes Sweden, the Baltic Sea, Poland, 
and Turkey, to/Lmwr Ana, md uAskhed their journey at 
die celebrated irtains on the bardayjjgj^ Cayster, a noted 
resort for their apedes ever hi Homer, who, 

in some very beaodfot verves, paMlRkiribed the manners 
and acdons of tint vadow tefoes 'Oi j^oatic birds in that 
fevourite spot* ‘Hew dny^spon lecniited from the fatigue 
* **Kotlerf(l>draiaiflMraiW A’^entiodlcd rirsM* 

I mms m/uHa wM’ry fdsi^ 

wiKpMVf fka Otntauf* apdiM* 

niding wing*, 

' ' * VMisa la Sinr rowidi I 
. ^ ligite tllefieU RMM^^ 
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of their march, and enjoyed themselves in the delicious 
climate till winter. This t^sotv though here extretnely 
mild, yet* causing the mgan^ of sustenance to be somewhat 
, scarce, they were obliged to m^e for^irtg excursions to 
the cultivwed lands In ^the ncSgnbourhood. Having com- 
mitted great, depredations upon a fine held of young wheat, 
the owner spread a net <hi the ground, it> which ^ndur, 
with several of his companioiui, had the misfortune to be 
caught Ho mercy was shown them, but as they were Udten 
nut one by one, their necks were all twoken. 

Indur was not iihmediately sensible of the next change 
he underwent, which was into a Dormouse, fast asleep m 
a hole at the foot of a bush. As it was in a country where 
the winter was rather severe, he did not awake for some 
weeks ; when, a thaw having taken place, and the sun be- 
ginning to warm the earth, he tmrmled himself one day, 
stretched^ opened his eyes, and not being able to make out 
where he was, he aroused a ibmale comj^anion vdiom be 
found by his side When she was suffioentty awakened, 
and they both begs" to ioel hungry, she led the way to a 
inagarine of nuts and acorns, where diey mad<t a coml^ 
able meal, and soon fell asleep agaiiL This nap having 
lasted a few days, they awoke a second time, and having 
eaten, they ventured to crawl to the mouth of their Itole, 
whene, palling away some adhered grass and leaver tlmy 
peeped out into the open air. AilMs^talnng a turn or two 
in the sun; they grew imill, and went down agatn, stopi^ 
up the entrance a^ thmu. The cold wesaho’ retumii^ 
'hey took amMher long nap; tin at length spring having 
fairly set in, the^ in earnest ard^ began to make 

daily £xcun»(ms~td)M[[|^ tludr wint^ stock of pnmskms 
being now exhauigi^^ were Ibr some ibne tMuced to 
great snsuts, and oM^ed to dig for iOaf» and pjg-nuts. 
Their fg/$ was^ mei (foo as the seama adsaipced, and they ^ 
made a nest near the bottom of di^ brought 

a yom^ fomify. Tlu^ tia«r %ied for foenn hom^ 
nor ascasded foe bfnifu^ or and saased 

great part of tfoae Ip tlA mm of 

sumiiMf. wm . . 

in coUeedna the bota. msamL end of' 
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frotj) tbti treeSk Mid laying diem tip in their stojehouses 
undeiground One da^ as Indur was closely engaged in 
this occupatit^ at some disuutce from his dwelling, he was 
seized a wild cat, wh<^ after tojmenting him for a tim^, 
gave him a gripe, and put him out of his'gMtin. 

From one ofthe smallest and most deiencele<b of animals, 
Indun found nimself. instantly changed into a majestic 
• Elephant, in a lofty forest in the isle of Ceyloa Elated 
with thb wonderful advancement in the scale of creation, 
he stalked along with cbnsdous dignity, and surveyed with 
pleasing wtmder his own form and the forms of his com' 
panions, t^ether with the rich scenery of the ever-verdant 
woodsf which perfumed the air with their spicy odour, and 
lifted their tall heads to the clouda Here, feanng no 
injury, and not desirous to do any, the gigantic herd roamed . 
at large, feeding on the green branches, which they tore 
down with their rathing in deep rivers during the 

heat of the day, anH reposing in the depths of the forests, 
reclined against the massy trunks of trees by night It 
was long orfore Indur met with any adventure that could 
lead lum to<doubt his securi^. But, one day, having pene- 
trated into a close, entangled thicket, he espied, lurking 
under the thidc covert, a grim tiger, whose eyes flashed rage 
and fiuy. Though the tigm* was one of the laqfkst of his 
species, yet his bulk was trifling cennpared to mat ol an 
dephant, a sin^ foot of wirich seemed suffidint to crush 
him ; yet the fierceness and ouelty oyris looks, his angry 
groH {^dnning teeth, struck sonjpletror into Indur^ 
Thoe was littfe time, however, iot lefiectjpn ; im when 
Indur had advanced a^ringie stepyj^ tigM, setting up a 
rear, sprang to meet him, aftemp^’to sdte his lifted 
traii^ Indur was dexterous enouA to teceive him upon 
one of his tudciL aitdi exetrinfi all itieiigth, threw the 
t^toagreatdWanee. He mnaonewhat stunned by the 
tiUl, hut ncoverinfti renewed die assault widt redoubled fury. 
Indur agda* au4 1 fhrgw him offt after which 

the tifer* dhput, hoitoded awa# into 
ddekfib ladAr dttitr Iipek, and n^imd his companious, 
widt wiMt < b m * a li i 9it .ia fil^ confidence be had (naced in 
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hu sue and strength, which had not prevented him /rom 
undergoing so dangerous an attaclL 
Soon after, he joined' the* rest of the herd in an expedi- 
liion beyond the bounds«of the<fdrest, to^ake depredations 
on some fields of maize. They committed great havoc, 
devouring fkrt, but tearing up and trampling down diuch 
more ; when the inhabitants, taking* the alarm, assembled ’ 
in great numbers, and with fierce shouts and flaming brands, 
drove them back to the woods. Not contented with this, 
they were resolved tj make them pay for the mischief they 
had done, by taking some prisoners. For this purpose they 
enclosed a large space among the trees, with sbong posts 
and stakes, bringing it to a narrower and narroVer compass, 
and ending at last in a passage capable of admitting only 
one elephant at a time. 'I'his was divided by strong cross- 
bars, which would lift up and down, into several apartments. 
They then sent out some tame female elephants bred to the 
business, who approaching the herd of wild ones, inveigled 
the males to follow them towards the enclosures. Indur 
was among the first who were decoyed by their artifices ; 
and with some others following heedlessly, he got into the 
narrowest lurt of the enclosure, opposite to the passage. 

I iere they stood awhile, doubting whether they should go 
further. ' But the females leading the way, and uttering their 
cry of invitation, they ventured at length to follow. When a 
sufficient number was in the {lassage, the bars were let down 
by men placed for that purpose, and the elephants were 
/airly caught in a As soon as they were sensitive of their 
situation, they fell into a fit of rage, and with all their efforts 
endeavoured tp break through. But the ‘hunters throwing 
nooses over them, bound them fast with strong ropes and 
chains to the posts on each side, and thus kept thepi 
without food or slei^p for three days;; wh^, being exhausted 
with hunger and faogue, they gav^ signs of sufficient tame- 
ness. They were now let out one by one, and were bound 
each of thejn to two large tame elepb^ts, with riders on 
timir backs, and thus wiAout resistance wer<f led away close 
prisoners. Th^ were then put into separate staUes, and, 
by proper discipline, were ]^sently rendered <}uite tame 
and gentle. 
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Not long aftert Indur, with five more, was £;pnt t>ver from 
CeyTon to the continenti of India, and sold to qpb of the 
princea c^the country. He ivas« now trained to all the 
services elepbantsi are there employed in, which were te 
carry persons on his back in*a sort df «edan or Utter, to draw 
raneon, ships, and other great weights, td kncal and rise at 
comn)^id, malfc ol^ei^ce to his lord, and perform all the 
^motions and attitudes he was ordered. Thus he lived a 
long time, well fed and caressed, clothed in costly trappings 
on days of ceremony, and contributing to the pomp of 
eastern royalty. At length a war broke out, and Indui 
came to lie employed in a different scene. After yroper 
training, he was marched, with a number of his fellows, into 
the field, bearing on his back a small wooden lower, in 
which were placed some soldiers with a small field-piece 
'I'hey soon came in sight of the enemy, and both sides wcie • 
drawn up for battle. Indur and the rest were urged forward 
by their leaders, wondering at the same time at the scene m 
which they were engaged, so contrary to their nature and 
manners. Presently all was involved, in smoke and fire. 
The elephapts advancing, soon put to flight those who \ivere 
drawn up before them ; but their career was stopped by a 
battery of cannon, which played furioii.sly against them. 
Their vast bodies offered a fair mark to the ball, w>i:ch pre- 
sently struck down some and wounded others. Indur 
received a shot on oT\p of his tusks, which broke it, and put 
him to such pain and affright, that turning about, he lan 
with all speed over^tbe plain ; and fitlling in with a body of 
their own infantry, he burst through, tramplin|; down whole 
ranks, and fiUiBg them with terror and confusioa I Us 
leader having now lost all command over hrm, and finding 
him hurtful only to his own party, appUed the sharp instru 
ihent he carried to the na{^ of his .Mgk, and driving it in 
with all his foi€^i€»x:ed his spinal flprow, so that he fell 
lifeless to the ground • 

In the next stage o( his existence, Indur, to hi'> great sur- 
prise^ found eren the vast bulk of the elephant prodigiously 
exceeded; for Imifas now a Whale of the largest species, 
roUinj^ in the midst die Arctic seas. As he darted along, 
th^ lash of his tail iwde whirlpools in the mighty deep. 
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When hb opened his immense jaws, he drew in a flood of 
brine, wl^ich on rising to the sur&c^ he sji^uted out Ugmn 
in a rushing fountain, that r^se high in the air wkh the noise 
0 f a mighty cataract. All the otl^r inhabitants of the ocean 
seemed as nothing to4iftn. Ffe swallowed, almost without 
knowing whofe shoals of the smaller kinds ; and the 
larger swiftly turned aside at bis approadi. *‘Nqw,*' he 
cried to himself, whatever other evils may await me, I am 
certainly secure from the molestSltions of other animals ; for 
what is the creature that can dare to cope with me, or mea- 
sure his strength with mine?’* Having said this, he saw 
swimming near him a flsh not a quarter of his length, armed 
with a dreadful row of teeth. This was a grampus, which, 
directly flying uf>on Indur, fastened on him, and made his 
great teeth meet in his fle.sh. Indur roared with pain, and 
lashed the sea till it was all in a foam ; but could neither 
reach nor shake off his cruel foe. He rolled over and over, 
rose and sank, and exerted all his boasted strength ; but to 
no purpose. At length the grampus quitted his hold, and 
left him not a little jnortifled with the adventure. This was 
however forgotten, and Indur received pleasure from his 
new situation, as he roamed through the boundless fields of 
ocean, now diving to its very bottom, now shooting swiftly 
to its surface, and sporting with his companions in unwieldy 
gambols. Having chosen a mate, he took his course with 
her southwards, and in due time brought up two young ones, 
of whom he was extremely fond. The summer season hav- 
ing arrived, he more frequently than usual rose to the surface, 
<ind basking in the sunoeams, floated unmoved with a large 
part of his huge body above the graves. ^ As he was thus 
one day enjoying a profound sleef^ he was awakened by a 
sharp instrument penetrating deep into his back, Instantlv 
he sprang away wi&the swiftness of li8[b^ing, and, feelidig 
the weapon still he dived Intolp recesses of the 

deep, and stayed thm till want of elr obliged him to ascend 
to the surface. Here atijather har]:M^h was plunged into 
him, the smart of which again made him fly his unseen 
foes ; but, after a shorter eonrse, he was again compelled to 
rise, much weakened by, die loss of blood, whiciv gushW in 
a torrent, tinged the waters as he Another Vound 
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n^asjnflictcd^ ivhkh soon brought him almost lUcfe^s to the 
surface; and the line ffttened to the first harpoon being 
now pulled in, this enormous cteat&re was brought, an unre- 
sisting: prey, to thcf side of a» ship, y^here he was soon quiti 
despatched, and then cut to pieces. * , • 

I ']|fte soul of^this huge carcass had next a mdch narrower 
jlodgii^, for Indur was changed into a Bee, w'hich, with n 
•great multitude of its young companions, w^as on flight in 
'search of a new settlement, thdr parents having driven 
them out of the hive, which was unable»to contain them all. 
jAfter a rambling excursion, the queen, by whom all their 
motions were directed, settled on the branch of a lofty tree. 
They all iraihediately clustered around her, and soon formed 
a large black bunch, depending from the bougli. A man 
presently planted a ladder, ascended with a beehive, and 
svrejn them in. After they were quietly settled in their new 
habitation, they w'ere placed on a stand in the garden along 
with some other colonies, and left to begin their labours. 
Every fine morning, as soon as the sun was up, the greater 
part of them sallied forth, and roamed tjver the garden and 
the neighbouring fields in search of fresh and fragrant 
fiow'ers. They first collected a quantity of gluey matter, 
with which they lined all the inside of their house. Then 
they brought wax, and began to make their cells! building 
them with the utmost regularity, though it was U^,'ir first 
attempt, and they had no teacher. As fast as they were 
built, some were filled with liquid honey gathered from 
the nectaries of flow'ers ; and, as they filled the cells, the^ 
sealed them up with a thin covering of wax. ,, In other cells, 
the queen bee deposited her eggs, which jwrere to supply a 
new* progeny for the ensuing year. Nothing could be a 
tpore pleasing sight, than to behold on a sunshirfy day the 
insects continually going forth to their labour, while others 
were as constantly arriving at the moutn of the hole, either 
with yellow balls of wax undec^eir thighs, or full of the 
honey which they had drawn i^with their tninks, for the 
jmrpose of sptutitig it out into the cells of the honeycomb. 
Indur felt much delight in this useful and active w*ay of life, 
and was alw*ays one of the first abroad at the dawn, and 
latest home in the qyening. ^ On rainy and foggy days they 
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stayed at^ome, and employed themselves iii finishing {h^ir 
cells, atid'all the necessary work within doors; and Indur, 
though endued with huinarr reason, could not but admire 
Che readiness with which he and the rest formed the most 
regular plans of^work, all corresponding in design and 
execution, guided by instinct alone. 

The end of autumn now approaching, the Dees had filled 
their combs with honey ; and nothing more being to be got 
abroad, they stayed within doors, passing most of their time 
in sleep. TTiey ate 4 .a little of their store, but with great 
frugality ; and all their meals were made in public, none 
daring to make free with the common stock by himself. 
The owner of the hives now came and took them one by 
one into his hands, that he might judge by the weight 
whether they were full of honey. That in which Indur vras 
proved to be one of the heaviest; and it was, therefore, 
resolved to take the contents. For this purpose, one cold 
night, when the bees were all fast asleep, the hive was 
]>]aced over a hole in the ground, in which had been put 
brimstone matches ^3et on fire. The fumes arose into the 
hive, and soon suffocated great part of the bees» and stupid 
fied the rest, so that they all fell from the combs. Indur 
was amongst the dead - 

He soon revived, in the form of a young Rabbit, in a 
spacious warren. This was like a populous town; being 
everywhere hollowed by burrows running deep underground, 
and each inhabited by one or more families. In the even- 
ing, the warren was covered with a vast number of rabbits, 
did and young, some feeding, others frisking about, and 
pursuing one another in wanton spoil. At>the least alarm, 
they all hurried into the holes nearest them, and were in 
an instant safe from enemies, who cither cotdd not follow 
them at all, or, if they did, were foiled in the drase by the 
numerous ways and turnings in the earth, communicating 
with each other, so as afford "easy means of esca])e. 
Indur delighted much iti^is secure and social life ; and, 
taking a mat^ was soon the bther of a ntimeious offspring. 
Several of the little ones, however, not being sufiScientiy 
careful, fell a prey either to hawks and crows conttnui^ly 
hovering over the warren, or to cats, foxes, and other wild 
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quadrupeds^ who employed every art to catcli ♦hem at a 
distance from their holes. Indur himselt ran several 
hazards. He was once my/tea; being caught* by a little 
dog, trained for the purgpse, who kept playing around fpi 
a considerable time, not s€cmiog*to attend to the rabbits, 
tilU having got near, he all at once daAed iij^to the midst 
of tjjem. Another time he received some shot from a 
sportsman who lay oh the watch l>ehind a hedge adjoining 
the warren. > * 

J'he number of rabbits here was fO great. y«at h hard 
winter coming on, which killed most •of the vegetables, oi 
buried tl^em deep"" under the snow, they were reduced to 
great strains, and many were famished to death. * Some 
turnips and hay, however, which were laid Jf>r them, pre 
served the greater part. af)proach of spring renewed 

their sport and pleasure ; and Indur was made the fathet 
of another family. One night, however, was fatal to tht ni 
ail. As they were doping, they were alarmed by the attack 
of a ferret ; and running with great speed to the mouth oi 
their burrow to escape it, they were all^ caught in nets placed 
over their^oles. Indur, with the rest, was despatched by 
a blow' on the back of the neck, and hi.s body was sent to 
the nearest market-town. 

His next change was into a young Mastiff, brought up 
in a farmyard Having nearly acquired his A> I size, he 
was sent as a present to a gentleman in the neighiourhood, 
who wanted a faithful guard for his house and grounds. 
Indur presently attached himself to his master and alt his 
family, ^nd showed every mark of a noble and generous 
natiire. Thotjgh fierce as a lion, whenever he thought the 
persons or properties of his friends invaded, he was gentle 
as a lamb at other times, and would patiently^ suffer any 
sort of freeddtos from those he loved He |xjfmitted the 
children of the house to lug him about, ride on his bark, 
and use him as roughly as their little bands were capable 
of ; never, even when hurt, shoeing any displeasure, further 
than by a low giowL Be w^as extremely indulgent to all the 
other animals of his species in the yard ; and when abroad, 
would treat the imperunent barking of little dogs with silent 
c{»njlempt Qnce^ indeed, being provoked beyond bearing, 
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not only Iry the noise, but by the snaps of a malicious whelp, 
he suddenly seized him in his open mouth ; but when" the 
bystanders thought that ,the« poor cur was going instantly 

be devoured, they were equally* diverted and pleased at 
seeinv; Indur go to the«i&e of a" muddy ditch, and drop his 
antagonist uq]nirt Into the middle of it 

Frequently, however, he had mor^ serioits confligts to 
sustain. He was accustomed t^ attend tlie servant on 
marketdays to the neighbouring town, when it was his 
office 10 gpard the ^ provision-cart, while the man was 
making his purchases in the shops. On these occasions, 
the boldest dogs in the street would sometimes* make an 
onset m a body ; and while some of them were engaging 
Indur, others would be mounting the cart, and pulling 
down the meat-baskets. Indur had much ado to defend 
himself and the baggage too ; however, he never failed to 
make some of the assailants pay dearly for their impudence ; 
and by his loud barking, he summon^ his human fellow- 
servant to his assistance, in time to prevent their depreda- 
tions. ^ 

At length his courage was exerted on the most important 
service to which it could be applied. His master returning 
home late one evening, was attacked near his own house by 
three armed ruffians. Indur heard his voice calling for 
help, and instantly flew lo his relief. He seized one of the 
villains by the throat, brought him to the ground, and pre- 
sently disabled him. 'Fhe master, in the meantime, was 
keeping off the other two with a large stick, but had received 
several wounds with a cutlass; and one of the men had 
presented a pistol, and was just on the poinl,of firing. At 
this moment Indur, leaving his vanquished foe on the 
ground, rui^hed forward, and, seizing the man’s arm, made 
him drop the pistol. The master took it up, on which the 
other robber fled. He now advanced to hkn with whom 
Indur was engaged, and fired the pistol at hin». The ball 
broke the man’s arm, and thence entered the body of Indur, 
and mortally wounded him. He fell, but had 4he sattsfac- 
cion of seeing his master remain lord of the field ; and the 
servants now coming up, made prisoners of the two wom)d€;4 
robbers. The master threw himself by the side of IndoTi 
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and exinrcsscd the warmest concern at the accident which 
had^made him the causcwof the death of the faithfiv) animal 
that had preserved hU life, Ii^durtdied, licking Ins hand. 

So generous a nature vs now no longer to be connected 
with a brute form. Indur, Swaking as it were from a trance, 
found himself again in the happy rcgicJh he ,had formerly 
inhaljjtcd, and®recommenced the innocent life of a Brach 
man. He cherished tfie memory of his transmigrations, and 
handed them down to pesferity* in a relation from which the 
present account has been extracted, for the amusement of. 
my young readers. * 
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THE SWALLOW AND THE TORTOISE. 


A TORi'oisE in a garden’s bound, 

An ancient inmate of the. place, 

Had left his winter-quarters, underground, 
Ana, with a sober pace, 



Was crawling o’er a sunny bed. 

And tbrvsting-from his shell his pretty, tead-Hke head. 

Just come from sea, a Swallow, 

As to and fro he nimbly flew, 

* Seat our old racer hdlow : 
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At Ic^igth he stopp'd, direct in view, 

Anri said, ** Acquaintance, brisk and gay, 

Kow have you fared thia many a day?” 

“ Thank you : ” replied the^close housekeeper, 

“ Since you and autumn parted 
IVe beep a* pfecious sleeper, 

And never stirr'd nor started, 

Hut in ray hole I lay as snuj^ 

As fleas within a rug ; 

Si or did I put niy head abroad 

rill all the snow and ice were thawed/* 

^ “ But 1,” rejoined the bird, 

“**\Vho love cold weather just as well as you, 

Soon as the warning blasts 1 heard, 

Aw.iy 1 flew, 

And. mounting in tlie wind, 

Left gloomy winter far behind. 

Directed by the mid-day sun, 

O’er sea and land my ventVous course I steer'd ; 
Nor was my distant journey done 
'rill Afric's verdant coast apjiear'd. 

"rhere, all the season long, 

1 chased gay butterflies and gnats, 

And gave my negro friends a morning song, 

And housed at night among the 
'I'hen, at the call of spring, , 

I northward turn’d my wing. 

And here, again, her joyous message bring.” 

“ Lord, what a deal of needless ranging,” 
Return'd the reptile grave ; « 

“ For ever hurrying, bustling, changing, 

As thpugh it were your life to save ! 

Why ne^ you visit foreign nations? 

Rather, like me, and soipe of your relations^ 

1 ake out a pleasant half-year’s 
Secure from trouble and mishap/^ 

** A pleasant nap, indeed ! " replied the^waHow ; 
“ When I can neither see nor fly. 

The bnght example I may follow; 

Till then, in truth, not I ! 
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I measure time by its employment, 

And only value life for life's enjojwcnt 

As welt be buried all at ctieef 

As doze out half onels days, liter yotu yuu stuj>id dunre 


THE GJRASS TRIBE. 

, 7h/flr — Gior^e — Harry, 

Harry, Pray what growing; on the other side of 

the hedge ? * ' , 

George, ^Vhy it is corn — don't you see it is in ear ? 

H. Yes — but it seems too short for corn; and the rinn 
we just now {)as8ed is not in ear l)y a great deal. 

G. Then I don't know what it is. Tray, sir, will you teli 
us? 



Taltor. 1 don't wonder you were puzzled about it. It is a 
sort of grass sown for hay, and is called nrgras^. 

H, But how happens it that it is so very like corn ? 

7\ There is ho great wonder in that, for all corn is 
really a Knd ol gms ; and, on the other band, if you were a 
Lilliputian, every spksdcs of grass would appear in you 
amazingly large ^m. 

G^ Then there is no difference between corn and grass, 
but the size? 
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T. Xone at all. 

//. Blit jve eat corn, and grass istiot good to eat 

71 It is only the seeds df cdm that we eat We leave the 
su.lks and leaves for cow§ and Ijofses. Now we might eat 
the seeds of grass^if fhey were , big enough to be worth 
gathering ; and some particular kinds are in/act eaten in 
certain countries. • 

//. But are wheat and barley really grass ? 

71 Yes— they are a species of that great family of plants, 
which botanists call / and I will take this oppor- 

tunity of telling you something aboi|||ihem. Go, George, 
and pull us up a root of that rye-gr^ Harry and I will 
sit down on this stile till you come to Us. 

// Here is grass enough all around us. 

7! Well, then — pull up a few roots that you see in ear. 

' G. Here is my grass. 

H. And here is mine. 

T. VV'ell, spread them all in a handkerchief before us. 
Now look at the roots of them all. What do you call 
them ? 

(/. I think they are what you have told us are fibrous 
roots. 

7! Right, they consist of a bundle of strings. 7*hen look 
at their stalks ; you will find them jointed and hollow, like 
the straw of com. 

H, So they are. 

T, The leaves, you see, of all the kinds are very long 
and narrow, tapering to a point at their ends. Those of 
coi n, you know, are the same. 

H. Yes ; they are so like grass at first, that I can never 
tell the difference! 

T. Next .observe the ears, or heads. Some of these, you 
see, are thick and close, exactly like those of wheat or 
barley; others are more loose and open, like oats. The 
first,, are generally called spikes; the 'second, panUUs, If 
you examine them closely, you will find that they all consist 
of a number off distinct husky bodies^ wliich Are properly 
the flowers; each of which is succeeded by a single seed 
I daresay you have picked ears of wheat 

H. Oh yes, I am very fond of them. . 
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T. Well» then ; you found that the grains all* lay single, 
contained in a scaly husk, making a part of the car, or 
head. Before the seed was /ortped, there was a flower in 
its pl^e. I do not mean a gay, fine-coloured flower, 
a few scales with threads* comirfg tout among them, each 
crowded with a white tip. And soon afte/th^e ears of corn 
appear, you ^ill find their flowers open, and these while 
tips coming out of' them. This is the structure of the 
flowers and flowering he^ds of every one of the grass tribe. 

G» But what are the i^anfs of corn ? 

T. The beards are bristles, or poihts, running out from 
the end® of the hu4ks. They arc proi)erly called a7/>//s. 
Most of the grass tribe have something of these, but they 
are much longer in senmydnds than in others. In b«ir]ey, 
you know, they are^ vclfltong, and give the whole field a 
sort of downy or silky appearance, especiaily when waved 
by the wind. 

H, Are there the same kinds of com and grass in all 
countries ? 

T. No. With respect to* corn, that is in all countries 
the product of cultivation; and different sorts are found 
best to suit different climates. Thus in the northern parts 
of the temperate zone, oats and rye are chiefly growm. In 
the middle and southern, barley and wheat Wheat is 
universally the species preferred for bread-corn ; !»ut there 
are various kinds qf it» differing from each other in size of 
grain, firmness^ colour, and other qualities. 

IT. Does not the b^t wheat of all grow in Fingland? 

7! By no means. Wheat is better .suited to the warmer 
climates ; and, it is only by great attention; and upon par* 
ticular soils, that it is ma^ to succeed ^-ell here. On the 
other han^ the torrid zone Is too hot for wheat and our 
other grains; and they chiefly cultivate rice* there and 
Indian corn, or maize. . 

J have 8^ heads of Indian corn, os thick as my 
wrist, but they do iibl look at like our com. 

T ye$, ihe s^sds all prow single, in a* sort of chafly-" 
head ; and leaves resemble those of the grass 

tribe, but; of size, . But there are other plants 

Sf tms faiml^i you have not thought oC 
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G, Whtt are they ? 

T, Canes and reeds — from the sugaT’canes. and bamboo 
of the tropics, to the cpmnpon reed of our ditdhes and 
n^rshes, of which you make atrqws. All these have the 
general character of the grasses. 

// I know^ tlfat Veeds have very fine, feathery heads, like 
the tops of the grass. '' 

T. They have so. And the stalks are composed of 
many joints ; as are also those df the sugar-cane, and the 
bamboo, of which fishing rods and walking sticks are often 
made. Some of theSe are very tall plants ; but the seeds 
of them are small in proportion, and not useful-for food. 
But lliero is yet another kind of grass-Uke plants common 


. 7! Have you not observed in the marshes, and on the 
sides of ditches, a coarse, broader-leaved sort of grass, with 
large dark-coloured spikes ? This is sedge^ in Latin canx ; 
and there are many sorts of it 

//. What is that good for? 

T. It is eaten by cattle, both fresh and dry \ but is inferior 
in <iuality to good grass. 

G. What is it that makes one kind of grass better than 
another ? 

T. There are various properties which give value to 
grasses. Some spread more than otfajsrs, resist frost and 
drought better; yield a greater crop of leaves, and are 
therefore better for pasturage and hay.' The juices of 
some are more nourishing and sweet than those of others. 
In general, however, different grasses^are su^d to different 
soils; and by iial>roving soils, the quality of the grass is 
improved „ , " 

G. Does grass grow in all cquntnes? 

T. Yes — the green turf, which natutWy^ covers fertile 
soils of all countries, is composi^ grasses of 

various kinds. They form, verdant carpet 

-extended ove^ the earth; and, husnbfe as tlvey ai^ they 
contribute more to b^uty and utility than; anjf oftter pdtt 
of the vegetable creation. ^ 

H, VVhat~raore than tre^ ? ® 


among us. 

G. What is that ? 
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T, Ye$, certamly. A land entirely covered with trees 
woflld be gloomy* unwholesome, and scarcely inhabitable , 
whereas the meadow, the down, and the corn-field, afford 
the most agreeable prospects to the eye« and furnish e\ei;y 
necessary, and many of th^ luxurib*of life. Give us corn 
and grass, and what shall we want for fodd^ ^ 

// Let mc*kee- what should have ? 1‘liere arc bicad, 
and Hour for puddings. 

G. Ay, and milk ; for you know cows live on grass and 
hay— so there are cheese and butter, and all things that arc 
made of milk. 

T. And are there not all kinds of meat too, and poultiy ^ 
And then for drink, there are beer and ale, whicli arc made 
from barley. For all th^ we are chiefly indebted to the 
grasses 

G. Then I am sure we are very much obligeil to the grasses^ 

7l Well — let us now walk homewards. Some time hence, 
you shall make a collection of all the kinds of grasses, and 
learn to know them from each other 


A TEA LECTURE, 

Tut. Come— the tea is ready, I, ay by your book, and let 
us talk a little. You have assisted in tea-making a great 
many times, and yet I daresay you never considered what 
son of an operation it was. 

An oj^ration of cookery— is it ndt ? 

Tut. You may call it so ; but it is properly an oi^erution 
of chemistty. 

Pup. Of chembtry ! I thought that had been a ver} deep 
sort of a business^ 

,Tut. Oh-*^hei)^te many things in common life that 
belon|; to the of sciences. Making tea is the 

chemical opetwthm called infiisum^ which js, when a hot 
lij^ttof b poured e|K»i a substance, in order to extract some- 
thing from it iW water* you see, extracts from the tea- 
Ibves their colour, taste, and flavour. 
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Pup. Would not cold water do the same ? 

Tut. *I| would, but more slowly.« Heat assists almost all 
liquors iii their power oft extracting the virtues of herbs and 
other substances. Thus good ^heusewives formerly used to 
boil their tea, jn ordar to get ‘all the goodness from it as 
completely ^ poslible. The greater heat ^d agitation of 
boiling make it act more powerfully.. The liquor in which 
a substance has been boiled is^ called a dtcoaion of that 
substance. 

Pup. Then we had a decoction of mutton at dinner to- 
day ? 

7W. We had ; — broth is a decoctbn, and so are gruel 



and barley-water. But when anything is put to steep in a 
cold liquor, it » called maaration* 'Itten ingredients of 
which ink is mxtfe are macerated. In all thoe cases, you 
see, the whole substance does nbt 'mix with die liquor, but 
only part of it The reason is, that part of it is sohMe in 
the liquor, and part not '• 

Pup. What is the meaning of duaiyj^y, ^ : - ' 

7h/. S^uHfn is When a solid k fluid endrHy 

"viisappears in«it, lesni^ the Uquor a^.. . srhen I 
dirow this lump of aqgar into my tea, ydu see it gradually 
wastes away till it s afl gmu^ and t cw taate.it Jn 
every sin^e drop of my tea.; buidwitealsasclearaabefbie. 
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Pup, Salt would do the same. 

/>#/, It would. But«if I were to throw in a ^ump of 
chalk, it would He undissolvec^at the bottom. 

Pup. But it wouW make^the wa|er white. • 

7u/, True, while it was stirred ; itnd th^ it wdu|| be a 
diffusion, l^ut while the chalk was thus mi^ed with the 
liquo{, the latfer woq)d lose its transparency, and not re- 
» cover it again, till, by staining, the chalk had all subsided, 
and left the liquor as it was before. 

Pup. iiow is the cream mixed with ^he tea? 

Tut. Why, that is only diffused^ for it takes away the 
transparency of the tea. But the particles of cream J)eing 
finer and lighter than those of chalk, it remains longer 
united with the liquor. However, in time, the cream would 
separate too, and rise to the top, leaving the tea clear. 
Now, suppose you had a mixture of sugar, salt, chalk, and * 
tea-leaves, and were to throw it into water, either hot or cold 
— what would be the effect ? 

Pup, The sugar and salt jrould be dissolved and dis- 
appear. The tea-leaves would yield tkeir colour and taste. 
'Fhe chalk -r-i dp not know what would become of that 
Tut. Why, if the mi^re were stirred, the chalk would 
be diffused through it, and make it turtfid^ or muddy ; but, 
m standing, it would leave it unchanged 
J^ip. Then there would remain at bottom the ' lialk and 
tea-leaves. • 

7«/.'Yes- The clear liquor would contain in solution 
salt, sugar, and those particles of the tea in which its colour 
and taste^consisted ; the remainder of the tea and the chalk 
would lie undissolved. • 

Pup. Then I suppose tea-leaves, after tRe tea is made, 
are lighter than at fii^ • 

Tut Undoubtedly. If taken out and dried, they would 
be found to have lost part of their weight, and the water 
would have gained, Jt • Sometimes, however, it is an ex- 
tremely small portion of a substance which b soluble, but i^ 
is that m which its most remarkable qualities lestde. Thusr" 
a small piece of q>lce will communicate a strong flavour to 
a \BXgf quantity of liquid, with very little loss of weight 
iFVA WiQ aU Ibuomobscrive the same things? 
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Tut B/ no means. Manv dissolve in water tl&t will 
not in spirit of wine ; and tne coitrary. And upon this 
difference many curious imayers in the arts are founded 
*rhus, spirit varnish is made of a solution of various gums or 
resins.il spirits that wi8 &ot disilblve in water. 'ITierefore, 
when iTltas lyen liid oyer any surface with a brush, and 
has become dry, the rain or moisture of th% air will not 
affect it This is the case with the beautiftil varnish* laid 
upon coaches. On the other hand, the varnish, left by 
gum water could not be washed off by spirits. 

Pup. I remember ^hen I made gum-water, upon setting 
the cuj;> in a warm place, it ail dried away, and left the gum 
just as it was before. Would the same happ^ if 1 had 
sugar or salt dissolved in water? ‘ 

Tut Yes, upon exposing the solution to warmth, it would 
riry away, and you would get back your .salt and sugar 
in a solid state, as before. 

Pup, But if I were to do so with a cup of tea, what should 
I get? ^ ‘ ’ 

Tut Not tea-leavgs, certainly! But your question re- 
<piires a little previous explanation.* It is th^ property 
of heat to make most things sff in vai>our, which is 
called a^aporaiion^ or exhalation, mit this it does in very 
different degrees to different substances. Some are very 
easily made to evaporate ; others very difhcultly ; and others 
not at all, by the most violent fire can raise. Fluids 
in general arc easily evaporable ; but not equally so. " Spirit 
of wine flies off in vapour much sooner than water ; so that 
if* you had a mixture of the two, by applying a gentle heat, 
you might drive off all the spirit, and leave Ae water pure. 
Water, again, is tnore evaporable than oil. Some solid sub- 
stances arj much disposed to evapori^^, Thus, smelling- 
salts, by a little heat, ma;y entirely be iMven away in the 
air. But in general, solids are mote jlxed than fluids; 
and therefore, when a solid is dissolved in a fluid, it may 
comflfonly be recovered again by evapdmtion. By this o^ra* 
”tion, common«saU is got from sea-water and«salt springs, 
both artificially, and, in hot countries, by the natuM heat 
of the sun. When the water is no more than is just sufr 
cient to dissolve thd salt, it is caQed a 
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fiindi oh’^aporatmi; ihe water further^ thS salt licj^ihs to 
seprftate, forming little wtgutat masses, colled Sugai 

may be made irt like manner to form crystals ; and tbt'n it 
is sugar-candy. • 

A//. But what i'n a h>rup ? 

Vi/, That is when so much sugar is” dlss^jlveU as sen- 
sibly jto thickA the liquor, but not to separate from it 
, Well— now to your question about tea. On exposing it to 
considerailde beat, those nne particles in which its Hovour 
consists, being as voM/iie or cvajwabl^ as the water, r^oiild 
fly off along with it j and, when the liquor came to dryness, 
there would only be left those particles in which its tpugh- 
ness and colour consist. This would make is called 
an extract oi a plant 

Pu/* AVliat becomes of the water that evaporates ? 

Tut. It ascends into the air, and unites with it. But it * 
in its \vay it stopped by any cold body, it is coetdemut^ 
that is, it retflins to the state of water again. ].ift up the 
lid of the" tea-pot, and you w'jll sec water collecicd on the 
inside of it, which is condensed steaurr from the hot tea 
beneath. Jlold a spoon or knife in the way of the steam, 
which bursts out from the spout of the tea-kettle, and you 
wdll find it immediately covered with drops. This operation 
of turning a fluid into vapour, and then rondensinii it, 
called distillation. For this puri)ose, the vessel which 
the liquor is heated i$ closely covered with another , railed 
the head, into which the steam rises, and is condensed. 
It is then drawn off by means of a pi]:)e into another vessel 
called the receiver. In this way, all sweet scente<J and aro- 
matic liquors aiQg drawQ from fragrant vegetables, by tnean.s 
of water or spirits. ITie fragrant part, wiftg very volatile, 
rists along with the steam of the water or spirit, remains 
united with it after it is condensed Rose-water and spirit 
of lavender are liquors of this kind 

Pup, Then the watet collected on the inside of the tea- 
pot lid should have the fragrance of the tea. 

luU Jt should ; but unless the tea were fine, you couldT* 
scarcely perceive it* 

Pup^ 1 think I have heard of makina salt water fresh by 
disftlling. 
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TuL YcSt "rhai is ar^ old discovei)’, revi\ed withtli these 
few years. The salt in sea-water, feeing of a fixed nattne, 
does not rise with the stea^m ; and therefore, on condensing 
the steam, the water is found to beifresh. And this, indeed, 
is the mtrthod Nature employs in raising water by exhalation 
from the oce^n, wKich, collecting into clouds, is condensed 
in the cold regions of the air, and falls down in rain. 

But our tea is done ; so we wijl now put an end to our 
chemical lecture. "" ^ 

/V//. But is this real chemistry? 

7>//. Yes, it is. 

Why, 1 understand it all, w'ithout any dififiruUy. 
y>/A 1 intqitded you should. 


THE KIDNAPPERS. 

Mr. B. was accustomed to read in the evening to his young 
folk some select store, and then ask them in turn what they 
thought of it. From the reflections they made on these 
occasions, he was enabled to form a judgment of their 
dispositions, and was led to throw in remarks of his own, 
by which their hearts and understandings might l>e im- 
proved, One night, he rea<l the following narrative from 
diurchiirs Voyages.” 

“In some voyages of discovery made from Denmark to 
Greenland, the sailors were instructed to seize some of the 
natives by force or siratagem, and bring them away. In 
consequence of these orders, several (vrci^nlanders were 
kidnapi)ed and^brought to Denmark. Though they were 
treated there with kindness, the poor wretches were always 
melancholy, and were observed frequently to turn their 
faces towards the north, and sigh bitterly. They made 
several attempts to escape, by putling out to sea in their 
little canoes which had been brought with them. One of 
'them had go^ as far as thirty leagues Irom I^d before he 
was overtaken. It was remarked^ that this poor man, 
whenever he met a woman with a child in her arms, used 
to utter a deqp sigh; whence it was conjectuied that^he 
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ha^ left a wife and child behind hita They all pined 
away, one after anothetf and died miserably.'* • * 

“Now, Eaward” said^he, “wlfct is your opinion of this 
story?” , • 

Eivfard. Poor creatures ! I thinft it was verv barbarous 
toftake them ^m home. 

Mr. B. It was, indeed I 

Ed. Have civilised nations any right to liehave so to 
savages? 

Mr. B. I think you jftas readily answer that question 



yourself Suppose ypu were a savage^^hat would be 
your opinion? ** 

Ed. I dare say I should think it very wron;^ But can 
savages think about right and wrong as we do ^ 

Mr. B. Why not ? are they not men f 
Ed, Yes, but not like dviiised men, surely ‘ 

Mr. B. I know no important difference between our- 
&e1ves,and th«e people we are pleased to call savage, bDt 
in die degm of xnowle^e and virtue possessed by each. 
And. 1 believe many individuals among the Crecnlanders, 
w well as <Kher onpwished people, exceed in these res|>ects 
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many among us. In the present case» I am sure the Danish 
sailors shawed themselves the greater savages. 

Hd. But what did the)^ tak'e a^y the Greenlanders for ? 
b. The jiretencekwas, that they might be brought 
to be instructed|it\.a Christian country^ and then sent b^k ' 
to civilise therr countivmea * 

Ed. And was not mat a good things? 

Mr. B. Certainly^ if it had been done by poper means ; * 
but to attempt it by an act of violence and injustice could 
not be right ; for they could tea^ them nothing so good 
as their example was bad; and the poor people^ were not 
likely ^to learn willingly from those wh6 had begun with 
injuring them so cruelly. ‘ " 

Ed. I remember Captain Cook brought over somebody 
from Otaheite ; and poor Boo was brought here from 
the Pcllew Islands. But I believe they buh came of their 
own accord. 

Mr, B. 'Fhey did. And it is a great proof of the better 
way of thinking of modern voyagers tha^f former ones, 
^hat they do not conjider it as justifiabl?to use violence, 
even for the supposed benefit of the people they Visit , 

Ed. I have read of taking })OSsession of a newly dis- 
eo\ered country by setting up the king’s standard, or some 
such ceremony, though it was full of inhabitants. 

Mr. B. Such was formerly the custom ; and a more im- 
pudent mocker}^ of all right and justice Cannot be conceived 
Yet this, I am sorry to say, is the title by which Kuropean 
nations claim the greatest ixut of their foreign settlements. 

*Ed. And might not the natives drive them out aifain, if 
they were able ? ^ ^ 

Mr. ^B. I am "sure 1 do not know why they might not ; 
/ifr fora can nafer ^ . 

Now, Bfarr}\ tell me what think of the story. 

ffiV py. I think it very strange that people should want 
to go^^back to such a cold, dism^ place as Greenland** 

Mr. B. Why, what country do you love best in all the 
world? 

ff. England, to be sure 

Mr. B. But England is by no means the warmesf and 
fmesi country. Here are no grapes giving in the fields, 
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nor oranges in the woods and hedgeS) as there are in more 
southern dfmates. * • * 

// 1 should like them very to be sure — but then 
England is my own naU¥e/::ountry« where you» and mamma, 
and ail my friends live Besides it^is^a veiy pleasant 
cdUmry, tea ^ ^ 

Ap. B, As to your first reason, you must be sensible 
that the Greenlander can^say just the same ; and the poor 
fellow, who lefr a wife and children behind, must have had 
the strongest of all ties to make hiig wish to return. Do 
you think I should be easy to be separated from all of you ? 
//. Nd, and 1 am sure we should not be easy neither. 
Afr. B. 41ome, my dear, wherever it is, is the spot towauK 
which a good heart is the most strongly drawn. 1 hen, as 
lor the pleasantness of a place, that all depends upon habit. 
The Greenlander, being accustomed to the way of Iningt 
and all the objects of his own country, could not faiuy any 
other sOyW^ll. He lo\ed whaleTat and seal as well as you 
can do pudding and beef. * He thought rowing his little 
boat amidst the boisterous waves [Jeasanter einplo>nient 
than driving a plough or a cart He fenced himself against 
the winter’s cold by warm clothing; and the long night of 
many weeks, which you would think so gloomy, i^as to him 
a season of ease and festivity in his habitation und^ r ground. 
It is a very kind and wise dispensation of Proviii nee, that 
ever)' part of the world is rendered the most agreeable t(i 
those who live in it 

Now, little Mary, what have you to say ? 

Mary, I have only to say, that if they were to offer -lo 
carry me awa^from l^me, I would scrat^h*their eyes out 
Mr, B. Well said, my girl ! stand up fbr yourself. Let 
nobody run away with you — against your will, ^ 

Mary. 'Iliat I won't 




opposed to productions, which latter are what the bounty of 
Nature spontaneously affords us ; as ^ts, q>rn, marble 
Htn. But there’ is a great deal of trouble with corn ; you 
have often^ made me take notice how much pains it costs 
the farmer to plough his ground, and put the Seed in the 
earth, and keep it dean from weeds. . 

Fa. ytty true ; but the former ch»es ftd: make. the com ; 
he onfy {ffepares for it a (xo{x» soil aiM situadon, and re- 
'movet every Inndrance arising from the hardness, of the 
ground, or the neighbourhood of other piapts, which m^t 
obstract the secret and wonderful process of vegetadon j but 
with the vegetation itself be has notlui!|' |o do. It is n8t 
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kis hand that draws out the slender ^bres of the root, pushes 
up die green stalk, and,*b^ degrees, the spiky egi*; swells 
the grain, and emtoowns u with (hat rich tinge of tawny 
russet, which mf<Mrins the husbandipan it is time to put in his 
sickle : all this operation is performed without his care or 
even knowledge. ^ 

Ifqf. Now^ then, I pn^erstand ; corn is a jfiroiiuciwn. and 
•bread a manufa€turt. ^ 

Fa. Bread is certunly, m strictness of speech, a manufar- 
ture ; but we do npt in general apply ^he term to anything 
in which the original materkl is so little changed. If wc 
wanted to%peak of bread philosophically, we should say it is 
a preparation of corn. 

^ Htn. Is sugar a manufacture? 

‘ Fa. No, for the same reason. Besides which, I do not 
recollect the term being applied to any article of food ; 1 * 
suppose from an idea that fo^ is of too |>eri.shab)c a nature, 
and generally obtained by a process too simple to deserve 
the name. We say therefore^ $ugar>works, oil-mills, choco- 
late- works ; we do not say a beer-manufactory, but a brewery ; 
but this is only a nicety of language ; for, properly, all those 
are manufactories, if there be much of art and curiosity in 
the process. 

lUn. Do we say a manufactory of pictures f 
Fa. No ; but for a different reason. A picture, cs^ ecially 
if it belong to any ot the higher classes of [minting, is an 
effort of genius. A picture cannot be produced by any 
given combinations of canvas and colour. It is the hand, 
indeed, that executes, but the head that wwks Sir Joshua 
Reynolds could not have gone, when he, was engaged to 
paint a picture, and hired workmeh, the dne to draw the 
eyes, another the nose, a third the mouth ; the if^ole must 
be the painter’s own, that pmicular painter’s, and no other ; 
and no one, who has not ois idea.s, can do his work. His 
work is ther^ore nobler* of a higher order. 

//eu. Fray, give the an instance of a manufacture. 

Fa. The making of watches is a manufacture ; the silver, 
iron, gold, at whamyer else is used in it, are productions — 
thg materials of^ the work but it is by the wonderful art of 
man that are wmught into the numberie^ wheels and 
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springs of which the complicated machine, termed a ^ch, 
is composed. * 

/fen. Then, is there hot &s much art in making a watch 
as a picture ? Does nat the hpad work? 

Fa. Certait>jj„in the ori^nal invention of watches, as 
much, or npre, than in painting hut, whe4} once invented, ^ 
the art of watchmaking i$ capaUe xk being reduced to a 
mere mechanical labour, whl^ may be exercised by any 
man of common capacity, according to certain precise 
rules, when made familiar to him by practice. This, paint- 
ing is not. 

/jten. Rut, my dear father, making books surely requires 
a great deal of thinking and study; and yefi remember, 
the other day at dinner, a gentleman said that Mr Pica had 
mantifactured a large volume in less than a fortnight. 

Fa. It was meant to convey a satirical remark on his book, 
because it was compiled from other authors, from whom he 
had taken a page in one place, and a page in another ; so 
liiat it was not produced by. the labour of his brain, but of 
his hands. Thus, you heard your mother complain that the 
London cream was manufactured; Which was a*|>ointed and 
concise way of saying that the cream was not what it ought 
to be, or what it pretended to be ; for cream, when genuine, 
is a ]mre production ; but w^hen mixed up and adulterated 
with flour and isinglass, and 1 know not what, it becomes a 
manufacture. It was as much as to eay, art has been here 
where it has no business ; where it is not beneficial, but 
hurtful. A great deal of the delicacy of language depends 
'ii[)on an accurate knowledge of the spedSc meaning of 
single terms, and a nice attention to their lelative propriety. 
Hen. Have MI nations manufactures? 

Fa. AW that are in any degree cultivated ; but it very 
often happens that countries naturMly the poorest have, 
manufactures of the greatest extent md variety. 

Men. Why so? , 

Fa. VoT the same reason, 1 appiwtei^ that individuals 
'\vho are riclf without ^y labour ^ th^tr are seldom 
so industrious and active as th^e who depend upon their 
own exertions ; tlms the Spaniards, who pc^sess the«ric|)est 
gold and silver mines in ^e world, exc^ piu% those recently 
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discovered in Catifomia» are in want of many conveniences 
of life which are enjoyed*b London and Amsterdam. 

Him. I ean comi^ehend tMat/l believe if my uncle 
Ledger were to find a gcM^mine under his warehouse, hh 
would soon shut up shop. * , ^ 

1 beljjs^ $a It is not> however, easy«to establish 
' manu(^u^ture$ in a foot nation ; they require science 
«nd genius for their invenljion, art and contrivance for their 
execution \ order, peace, and union, for their flourishing ; 
they require, too, a number of men to combine together in 
an undertaking, and to prosecute it with the most patient 
industry ; fhey require, therefore, laws and government for 
their protection. If you see extensive manufactures in any 
nation, you may be sure it is a civilised nation \ you may 
be sure property is accurately ascertained and protected. 
They require great expenses for their first establishment, 
costly machines for shortening manual labour, and money 
and credit /or purchasing materials from distant countries. 
'J'here is not a single manufacture of (Ireat Britain which 
does not require, in some part or other of its process, pro- 
ductions from the diflefent parts of the globe— oils, drugs, 
varnish, quicksilver, and the like; it requires, therefoic, 
ships and a friendly intercourse with foreign nations, to 
transport commodities, and exchange productions We 
could not be a manu&cturlng, unless we were also a com- 
mercial nation. Manufactures require time to take root in 
any ^ilace, and their excellence often depends upon some 
nice and delicate circumstance ; a peculiar quality, for in- 
stance, in the air or water, or some other local 4 :ircumstanc(f 
not easily ascertained fThus, I have heard^that the Irish 
women spin better than the English, because the moistcr 
temperature of their climate makes their skin morn soft and 
their fingers more flexible ; thus, again, we cannot dye so 
beautiful a scarlet as the French can, though with the same 
drugs, perhaps on accoifht of the superior purity of their 
air. But though^so much is necessary for the perfection of 
the mote cun^ anjd complicated manufactures, all nations 
pos^s those which arc subservient to the common <on- 
vcmenres of life-— the loom and the force, (lartw ularly, are 
of the highest ahtiqijity. 
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Htn. Yes ; I remember Hect<^ bids Andromache ^arn 
to her apartment, and employ herself in weaving witn her 
maids ; and 1 remembej‘ th^ shield of Achilles. 

^ Fa. True ; and you also repitmber, in an earlier period, 
the fine linen Iv^pt ; and, to go still higher, the working 
of iron an(i brass is recorded of Tubal Qzm beford the 
flood. - 

//eft. Which is the more imi>ortant, manufactures or 
agriculture ? 

Fit. Agriculture is the more meessafy^ because it is first 
of all necessary that man should live ; but almost all the 
enje^'ments and comforts of life are produced by manu> 
factures. 

Hen. Why are we obliged to take so much i>ains to make 
ourselves comfortable ? 

l*a. 'Fo exercise our industry* Nature provides the 
materials for man. She pours out at his feet a profusion 
of gems, metals, dyes, plants, ores, barks, stones, igums, wax. 
marbles, woods, roots, skins, earths, and minerals of all 
kinds ! She has also given him tools. 

Hen. I did not know that Nature* gave us tools. 

Fa. J4o ! what are those two instruments you carry 
always about with you, so strong and yet so flexible, so 
nicely jointed, and branched out into flve long, taper, un- 
equal divisions, any of which may be contracted or stretched 
out at pleasure; the extremities of«which have a feeling 
so wonderfully delicate, and which are strengthened and 
defended by horn ? 

“ Hen. The hands 

Fa. Yes.j^Man is as much superior to riie brutes in his 
outward form, l)y means of the hand, as he is in his mind 
by the gifts of reason. The trunk^of the elephant comes 
perhaps* tlte nearest to it in its exquisite feeling and flexi- 
biiity (it is, indeed, called his hand in {^n}, and accord- 
ingly that animal has always beefl reckoned the wisest of 
bru^ When Nature gave man the hand; she said to him, 
■^'Exercise ybur ingenuity, and wort**^ As*$oon«as ever 
man rises above the state cri a savage* he begins to con- 
trive, and to make things, in order to improve his&Mr(pm 
condition Thus you may remember Jhpmson represents 
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Industry coming to the poor shivering wretch, and teaching 
him rhe arts of life • 

* Taui^t him to chip the wAod 4nd hew (he 8(one» 

Till, bj degrees, tbailiiiih'd fabric rose ; 

T<^re from his limbs tbb blood-poUuted fur. 

And wrapt tbetn in the wooDy TeiitmeiH Warm, 

Or in flossy silk and Sowing lawn.” « 

^ I/fpf, It must requife a great deal of knowledge, I su])- 
pose, fur so many curious Vorks ; what sort of knowledge 
IS most necessary ? 

Fa. 'rhere is not any which may not be occasionally 
employed ;• but the two sciences which most assist the 
manufacturer^ are mechaptics and chrmistty. The omf for 
building mills, working of mines, and in general for con- 
structing wheels, wedges, pulleys, &c., either to shorten iho 
labour of man, by ]>erfonning it in less time, or to per orm 
what the strength of man alone could not accomplish ; the 
other in fusing and working ores, in dyeing and bleaching, 
and extracting thp virtues of various substances for parti- 
cular uses. Making of soap, Tor instance, is a chemical 
o|)eration ; and by chepiistry, an ingenfous gentleman some 
time ago found out a way Ix, bleaching a piece of cloth in 
eight>and*forty hours, which by the common process would 
have taken up a great ynany weeks. You have heard of 
Sir Richard Arkwright, who died some years since ? 

Heti. Yes, I have heard he was at first only a barber, and 
shaved people for a p^ny apiece. 

Fa. He did so ; but having a strong turn for mechanics, 
he invented, or at least perfected, a machine by which one 
pair of hands might do the work of twenty ogjhirty ; and 
as. in this couiftry evdfy one is free to merit, he 

acquired the largest fortune in the county, had a great many 
hundreds of workmen under his orders, and had leave given 
him by the king to put Sir before bis name. 

Hen. Did tMt do him any good ? 

Fa. It pleased hi^ 1 suppose, or he would not have 
accepted Of i{; and yoH will allow, I imaging that if titles 
are used, it does honour to those who bestow them, when 
th%y are given to. such as have made themselves noticed for 
something oseAiL Airhwright . used to say that if he had 
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time to perfect his inventions, he would , put a deece of 
wool into a box, and it ^ould conr^ out broadcloth. 

//en. What did he mean by that ? was there any fairy in 
the f>ox to turn it mto lvoad*clotl\.vdth her wand ? 

Fit. He was assSted By the only fairies that ever had the 
power of transformation — Art and Industry; he iheanl 
that he would contrive so many machines>'l wheel within 
wheel, that the combing, carding, and other various upera-^ 
tions, should^ be i)erformed by xhechanism, almost without 
the hand of man. 

//itn. I think, if I 'had not been told, I should never have 
been able to guess that my coat came off the back of the 
sheep'. 

Fa. You hardly would ; but there are manufactures, in 
which the material is much more changed than in woollen 
cloth. M’hat can be meaner in appearance than sand and 
ashes ? W ould you imagine anything beautiful could be 
made out of such a mixture ? Vet the furnace transforms 
this into that transparent crystal we call g/ass, than which 
nothing is more sparkling, mcire brilliant, more full of lustre. 
It throws about the rays of light as though it had life and 
motion. 

Jffn. Inhere is a glass shop in London, which always puts 
me in mind of Aladdin s palace. 

Fa. It is certain, that if a person ignorant of the manu< 
facture were to see one of our capital shops, he would think 
all the treasures of Golconda were centered there, and that 
every drop of cut glass was worth a prince's ran^m. Again, 
who would suppose, on seeing the green stalks of a plant, 
that it couldA? formed into a texture so sn(moth, so snowy 
>vhitc, so flf|||l>.nd yet so flexible, to wrap around the 
limbs and a&pt itself to every movement Of the body? 
Who would guess this fibrous stalk could be made to float in 
such light, .undulating folds as in pur lawns ^nd cambrics; 

J.ess fine, we presume, than that transparent drapery 
^iSch the Romans called venius wind. 

... HittL I wonkier how anybody can spin su^ fine thread 

FaL Their fingers must have the touch of a spider, tbs^ 
as Pope says, 

“ Feels at each thresd, and Ixyet aleag the tine ^ , 
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knd, indeed, yoM recoll^t that Arachne mis a spinstci. 
X^ce is a stiU finer produ()tion from flax, and is one of tho^c 
in which the original matetiaUis enost improvedT How 
many times the pWce of a jpound ^ you think that^ 

Hax will be-word), when made into 

H^u A greatmany times, I suppose. » e 
^ Fa, ilax, at die first hand, is bought at fourteen pence a 
oound/ 1 'hey make laf^e at Valenciennes, in French Flan- 
ders, of ten guineas a yardf^I believe, indeed, higher, but 
we will say ten guineas : this yard of lace will weigh probably 
not more than half an ounce. What is the value of half an 
ounce of fiat? 

Hen, It coines to otie fiirthing and three quarters dl a 
farthing. 

Fa, Right; now tell me How many times the original 
value the lace is w’orth. . 

Hen, Prodigious ! it is worth 5760 times as much as the 
flax it is made of. 

Fa, Yet there is gnothei material that is still )nore im- 
provable than flax. 

Hen, Wb^ can that bo? 

Fa, Iron/ Suppose the price of pigdron to he ten 
shillings a hundredweigfil) this is not quite one farthing 
for two ounces j now, you have seen some of the beautiful 
cut steel, that looks like diamonds? 

Hen, Yes ; I have seen buckles, and pins, and watch 
chains. 

Fa, Then you can form an idea of it ; but you have seen 
only the most common sorta There wras a chain mafie at^ 
Wo^stock, in pxfordshire, and sent to Ftance, which* 
we^hed only two ounc&, and cost ,CilCulate how' 

many times that had increased its value. 

Hen, Amazing! It was worth 163,600 times the value 
of the iron it was made of. 

Fa, That is what manufacturers can do ; here man is 
kind of a creator, and, like the great Creator, he may pleaw 
httnself with work» and say it is good ^In the Jasu, 
mention^ manitfsesure, too, that of steel, the English have 
the honour of exeetlihg the world. ^ 

Hen! What am the chief manuiactures of England? 
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Jh'a, Wc have at present a greater variety than 1 cail 
pretend to enumerate ; but our^ staple manufacture is 
woollen cloth. England abounds in fine pastures and ex- 
pensive downs, which feed great ^umbers of sheep : hence 
our wool has always ll^n a valuable article of trade ; but 
we did not alwayS know how to work it We used to sell it 
to the FleUiish or J/>mbards, who wrought it into cloth ; 
till, in the year 1326, Edwarj^ the Third invited some 
Flemish weavers over, to teach His the art But there w^as 
not much cloth made in England till the reign of Henry the 
Seventh. Mancheisicer and Birmingham are towns which 
have arisen to great consequence from small beginnings, 
almost within the memory of old men now living; the first 
for cotton and muslin goods, the second for cutlery and 
hardware, in which we at this moment excel all Europe. 
Of late years, too, carpets, beautiful as fine tapestry, have 
been fabricated in this country. Our clocks and watches 
are gre<atly esteemed. The earthenware plates and dishes, 
which we all use in common, and the elegant set for the 
tea-table, ornamented with musical instruments, which we 
admired in our visit yesterday, belong to a ve)7 extensive 
manufactory, the seat of which is at BUrslem in Stafford- 
shire. The principal potteries tWire belon.ij to one person, 
an excellent chemist, and a man of great taste ; he, in con- 
junction with another man of taste, who is since dead, has 
made our clay more valuable than the finest porcelain of 
China. He has mou'ded it into ail the forms of grace and 
beauty that are to be met with in the precious remains of 
the Creek and Etruscan artistSL In more common 
articles, he has pencilled it with the most, .elegant designs, 
shaped it into shells and leaves, twisted it into wicker-work, 
and trailed die ductile foliage around the light basket He 
has filled our cabinets and chimney-pieces with urns, lamps, 
and vases, on which are lightly traced, with the purest 
simplicity, the fine forms and floating draperies of Hercu- 
laneum. In short, he has given to our houses a classic air, 
axd has mad^ every saloon and every diningrTooiq schools 
of taste. I should add, that them is a great demand 
abroad ior this elegant manufacture. The Empress 
rine ^ Russia had some magnificent services of it; fod 
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subseqiientlj a service mu sent to» the King of Sj>ain, in- 
tended as a i«esent fitoifl him to tt^ Archbiwop ef Toledo, 
which cost a dumsand poundk Some morning you bhall 
go throu|^ die rooms in London warehouses. * 

ffen. I duMild like very much to see manufactures, now 
yoirhave tdd me such carious things about them. 

/•a^ You will do well lliere is muc-h moie entertain 
•ment to a cultivated mi^ in seeing a pin made, than in 
many a fashionabie diversion which young people half rum 
themselves to attend. In the meantime, 1 will give you 
some account of one of the most elegant of them, which is 
paptr. • 

Hen. Pray do, my dear father. 

Fa. It shall be left for another et'ening, however, for it is 
now late. Good-night 
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A LESSON IN THE ART OF DISTINGUISHING. 

F. Come hither, Charles. What is that you see amg 
in the meadow before you ? 

C. It is a horse. 

F. Whose horse is it? 

C. I do not know j I never saw it before. », 

R How do g|9u kn<)w it is a horse, if you never saw it 
beftne? 

C. Because it is tike other faorsea 

R Ate all horses altite, then? 

C. Yes. 

P. If fhey are alike, how do you know one horse from 
anodier? 

C. T^ «ne not ^te alike. 

R Alt di^ are So much alike, that you can easily dis- 
dngui^ a horse ftom a cow? 

C*. Yes, indeed. 
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F. Or from a cabbie ? 

C. A horse from a ^ba^e I surely I can. 

F. Very velli then let die see if you can tell how a 
Horse differs from a cabbage. . 

C. Very easi'y ; a horse is alive. ' 

F, True ;,and how is everything called ^hicb is aliv£? 

C. I believe all things that are alive are called animals. 
F. Kight; but can you tell tnewhatahc»se and a cabbage 
are alike in ? 

C. Nothing, I believe 

F. Yes, there is one thing in which the slenderest moss 



that grows upon the wall is like the greatest man or the 
highest angel 

C. Because God made them. 

F. Yec ; and how do you call everytiung that is made by 
the hand of God ? 

C. A creature. 

F' A horse, then, is a creature, but also a living creature ; 
that is to say, an animal. 

<7. And a cabbage is a dmid creature, that is the differ* 
ence? 

F Not sp, neither ; nodnng is dead that has never t|pen 
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C mtt$t I call it) then, if«it be neither ^ad nor 
alive? * / • 

jF. An inamnmte creature ; there is the animate and the 
inanimate creatiomv stones^ metals, are of the lattir 

class ; horses belong to the former. * • • 

C. But the gardeiaer told me some of my cabbages were 
t/fady ^nd some were aim. 

• K Very true. Plants Iwivc a vegtiahle life, a principle of 
growth and decay ; this is common to them with all orga- 
nised. bodies. But they have not sensation ; at least we do 
not know that they have; they’have not life, therefore, in 
the sense m which animals enjoy it. 

C. A horSe is called an animd, then. 

K Yes ; but a salmon is an animal, and so is a sparrow ; 
how will you distinguish a horse from these ? 

C A ^mon lives in the water, and swims ; a sparrow * 
flies, and lives in the air. 

F. I think a salmon could not walk upon the ground, 
even if it could live out of the*water. 

C No, indeed ; it has no legs. 

And a bird could not gallop like a horse, 

C No ; it would hop away upon its two slender legs. 

A How many legs has a horse? 

C Four. 

FI And an ox ? 

C Four also. 

F: And a camel ? 

Cl Four still. 

FI Do you know any animals, which live upftn the earth, 
that have not four legs^ • ^ ^ 

C.'I think not; they have all four 1egs,*except worms, 
and insectS) and such thing& • 

F You remember, I suppose, what an animal is called 
that has four legs ; you have it in your little books ? 

C. Aquadru^. • 

F A horse, men, is a quadruped i by this we distinguigjt^ 
him from birds, BshpUt and insects. * 

C. And from men. . 

True ; but) if you had been talking aboiq birds, you 
would not have fouqd it so easy to distinguish them. 
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C. How so ? a man h not at all like a bird * , 

F. Yet an ancient philosoi^bek could find no wa^ to 
distinguish them but % c^ling man a tm-l^ed animal 
Mthout feathers. , " 

C. I think bo 'Was' very silly ; they are not at all alike, 
though they.have each two legs. . * 

F. Another ancient philosopher, called Diogenes,. was of 
your opinioa He stripped a -cock of his feathers, and 
turned him into the school where Plato^hat was his name 
— was teaching, and said, “ Here is Plato’s man for you.” 

C. I wish I had been there ; 1 should have laughed very 
much. 

F. Probably. Before we laugh at others, however, let 
us see what we can do ourselves. We have not yet found 
anything that will distinguish a horse from an elephant, or 
from a Norway rat 

C. Oh, that is easy enough. An elephant is very large, 
and a rat is very small ; a horse is neither large nor small 

F. Before we go any farther, look what is settled on the 
skirt of your coat * 

C. It is a butterfly ; what a fwddigiously large one ! I 
never saw such a one before. 

F. Is it larger than a rat, think you ? 

• C No ; that it is not 

F. Yet you called the butterfly laige, and you called the 
rat small 

C. It is very large for a butterfly. 

F. It is sa You see, therefore, that large and small are 
relative terms. 

C. I do np^ well understand tha) phrasC. 

F. It means that they have no precise and determinate 
signification in themselves, but are amlied differently, 
according to the other ideas which you join with them, and 
the different positions in which you view them. This 
butterfly, therefore, is letTge^ coni[wed with those of its 
^wn species^ and rwpf/, compared with many other species 
of animals. "Beades, there is no drcu{nstanbe which varies 
mori^thatt the nse of individuals. If you were to give an 
idea of a hone from its size, you would certainly say it^s 
much bigger than a dog ; yet if you tadte ijbe snoAllest Siet- 
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land horse, and the largest Irish greyhound, you vrill tind 
theid -my much upon a per : size, tuerefoie, is not jiVircum- 
stance^ by which you can accutateiy distingui^ one animal 
from another ; nor yet is eolour. , • 

C. No, there are black horses, ami bay, ^ and white, and 

* F. But you ifav^O^ seen that variety of colours in a hare, 
^or inltance 

C. No, a hare is always orown. 

F. Yet, i( you were to depend upo^ that ^circumstance, 
you would not convey the idea of a hare to tif'mountaineer, 
or an inhabitant of Siberia, for he sees them white as snow. 
We must, therefore, find out some circumstane.es, that du 
not change like size and colour, and I may add shape, 
though they are not so obvious, nor j)erhaps so^tlpriking. 
Ix>ok at the feet of quadrupeds ; arc they not alike ? 

C. No ; some have long taper clan's, and some have thick 
clumsy feet, without claws, 

F. The mick feet are horny,; arc they not ? 

C. Yes ; I recollect they arc called hoofs. 

F. And }he feet that are not covered with horn, and are 
divided into claws, ate called dtgitaUd^ from dif'dus, a 
finger ; because they are parted like fingers. Here, then, 
we have one grand division of quadrupeds into hovM ^pd 
digitated. Of whidi division is the horse ? 

C. He is hoofed. , 

F. There are a great many different kinds of horses ; did 
you ever know one that was not hoofed ? 

C. No, never. ,4, 

F. Do you tlglnk we^run any hazard of ,a sfranger telling 
U!^ Sir, horses are ho^ed indeed in your 'country, but in 
mine, which is in a different climate, and wherq we feed 
them differently, they have daws? 

C. No, I daresay not 

F. Then we have gob something to our purpose ; a cir- 
cumstance earily marked, which always belongs to the 
animal, .undes evety variation of situation treatrodKt 
But an ox is hotrfe^ and so is a sheep; we must distinguish 
still fafther. You have often stood by, I suppose, while the 
snAth was sho<^ a horse. What kind of ahoof has he? 
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C. It is round, and a]l in one piece* 

K Ahd is that of an ox so ? ^ 

C. No ; i^s divided. ^ * 

*, E K hor^, then, is pot only^'hoofed, but wholt^lmfed. 
Now, how many quadrtipeds do'^you think there are in the 
world that are whole-hoofed ? . 

C Indeed, I do not know. 

F, There are, among all animus inac we are ac(]uainiea« 
with, either in this country or in any other, only the horse, 
the ass, and the zebrj^, jirhich is a S|>ecics of wild ass. Now, 
therefore, you see we have nearly accomplished our pur- 
pose ; we have only to distinguish him from the ds.s. 

C That is easily done, 1 believe : I should be sorry if 
anybody could mistake my little horse for an ass. 

F, not so easy, however, as you imagine ; the eye 
' readily aistinguishe.s them by the air and general appear- 
ance, but naturalists have l^een rather puzzled to fix upon 
any specific difference which may serve the puipose of a 
definition. Some have therefore fixed upon the ears, others 
on the mane and taik What kind of ears has an ass ? 

(7. Oh, very long, clumsy ears. ' Asses* earsi arc always 
laughed at. 

F, And the horse ? 

C The horse has small cars, nicely turned, and upright 
And the mane— is there no difference there? 

C. The horse has a fine, long^ flawing mane; the ass 
has hardly any. 

F. And the tail— is it not lulter of hair in the horse than 
in the ass? ~ 

C Yes, the ass has only a few Iqng haim at the end of 
the tail ; but the horse has a long, bushy tail, when it is 
not cut ^ 

F. Whfch, by the way, it is pity it ever should* Now, 
then, observe what particulars we have got A horse is an 
anim^ of the quadruped kind^ rohoMioofed^ ivitk shorty erect 
ears^ a ftomng mane^ and a tail covered in evuy part with 
long hairs. Now, is there *any other animal, think .you, in 
the world, that answers these particulars? 

C. I do not know ; this does not tell us a great 
about him. ' 
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F. And yd: it teUs us enou^ to distinguish him from all 
theMiflerent tribes of tlA creation j^hich we ar^ acquainted 
with in any part of the earthi.^ Do you know now what we 
have been nming? 

C\ What? 

K A Dbfikition. It is the business of a defmiuon to 
distii^isti precisely t)ie thing defined from any other thing, 

• and to do it in as few t^ms as possible. Its object is to 
separate the subject of definition, first, from those with 
which it has only a general resemblai^e ; then, from those 
whicli agree with it in a greater variety of particulars ; and 
so on, tiir by constantly throwing out all w'hich haw not 
the qualities we have taken notice of, we come at length to 
the individual or the species we wish to ascertain. It is a 
sort of chase, and resembles the manner of hunting in some 
countries, where t|iey first enclose a large circle with their* 
dogs, nets, and horses, and then, by degrees, draw their 
toils closer and closer, driving their game before them, till 
it is at length brought into so narrow a compass, that the 
sportsmen have nothing to do but to knock down their prey. 

C, Just.as we have* been hunting this horse, till at last 
we held him fast by his ears and his tail. 

K i should observe to you, that in the definition natu- 
ralists give of k horse, it is generally mentioned that he has 
six cutting teeth in each jaw, because this circums;.mce of 
the teeth has been faund a very convenient one for charac- 
terising large classes : but as it is not absolutely necessary 
here, I have omitted it ; a definition being the more perfect 
the fewer particulars you make use of, provided you can 
say with certainty frojn those particulars*— The object so 
characterised must be this, and no oth^ wRatever. 

C But, papa, if L h^d nevar seen a horse, I should not 
know what kind of animal it was by this definition. 

F Let us hear, then, how you would give me an idea of 
-a horse. • 

C. I should say it was a fine, large, prancing creature, 
with slander and an arched nebk, and ^sleek, smobth 
skin, and a tail thal $weq>s the ground, and that he snorts 
and neighs very loud« and tosses his head, and runs as swift 
as the wind • 
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K I think you learned some verses upon tbe horse in 
your lasf Jesjon? Rcpcjl thenu ^ 

C* ** The wanton Conner thus with re|hs uiibounU, 

Dreak'* from his stalk beststbe trembling gtonnd 
Pamper'd a^ pi (md, he seeks the wonted tides 
And laves, in height of blood, bis shiain|r sides; 

Hib head, now fteed, he tosses to the skies ; 

His mane, dishevellM, oV his idionld^s flies; 

He snuflb the females in the distSkit plain. 

And springs exulting, to his fields again/^— /b/fV //omer. 

R You have said" very well ; but this is not a Dtfimiion^ 
it is a Description, « 

C, What is the difference ? 

F, A description is intended to give you a lively picture 
of an object, as though you saw it ; it ought to be very full 
A definition gives no picture to those who have not seen it, 
it rather tells you what its subject is not, than what it is, by 
giving you such clear, specific marks, that it shall not be 
possible to confound it with anything else ; and Hence it is 
of the greatest use in throwing things into classes* We 
have a great many beautiful descriptions frotn ancient 
authors, so loosely worded, that we cannot certainly tell 
what animals are meant by them ; whereas, if they had given 
us definitions, three lines would have ascertained their 
medning* 

C, 1 Tike a description best, papa. 

F, Perhaps so ; 1 believe 1 should have done the same 
at your age. Remember, however, that nothing is more 
useful, than to learn to form ideas with precision, and to 
express them with accuracy \ I have not giv^ you a defini- 
tion to teach you %hat a horse is, but^to teach you to tkifA. 


^ THE PHOENIX AND THE DOVE. 

A Phoenix, who had long inhabited the solitary deserts 
of "Arabia, once flew so'^ near the habitations bf men as to 
meet with a tame dove who was sitting on her nest, with 
wii^ expanded, and fondly brooding over her young ones, 
while die expected her mate, who was foraging abirad, to 
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procure Uiem food. The Phoenix, with a sort uf insulting 
romphssion, raid to her, ^Poor bird^ how much I pjty thee ' 
eonfincd to a ^gle spot, and sank in domestic cares, thou 
art continually emdewed either in Spying eggs or providing 
for thy brood ; and thou exhaustest thy life and strength in 
perpetuating a feeble and defenceless race. * As to myself, 
* 1 live exempt frSm toil^ care, and misfortune I feed upon 
nothin!; less precious than rich gums and spices; I fly 
through the trackless regions of the air, and when I am 
seen by men, am gazed at with curiosity and astonishment. 
I have no one to control my fange, no'one to provide for; 



and when 1 have fulfilied my five centuries of life, and 
seen the ret^lutipn of ^es, I rather vanish than die, and a 
successor, without my Sure, springs up frdm my ashea 1 
am an image of the great sun Whom I adore ; and glory in 
txring, like him, single and alone, and having no likeness.” 

The Dove replira, ”0 Phoenix, I pity thee much more 
than diou affectest to pil^ me 1 What pleasure canst thou 
enjoy, who livest forlorn and solitary m a trackless and 
unpropled desert yewho hast no mate to casess theCj-aio 
youtm ones to excite thy tenderness and reward thy cares ; 
no kioflred no society amongst thy fellows ? Not long life 
on^, but intmottidity Itself, would be a curse, rif it were to 
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L>e bci>luwt;d on buch uncomforuUe terms. For my jiart, I 
know tli^t my life will & short, ai^ therefore I employ it in 
raising a numerous poaerify, and in opening my heart to 
all the sweets of domestic happiness. I am beloved by my 
partner : I am dear to man ; aAd shall leave marks behind 
me that I havd* lived As to the sun, to yhom thou ^hast 
presumed to compare thyself, that glorious beings is so 
totally different from, and so i^^ffnitely superior to, all tho 
c reatures upon earth, that it does not become us to liken 
ourselves to him, or to determine upon the manner of his 
existence. One obvious difference, however, thou mayest 
remark ; that the sun, though alone, by his prolific heat pro- 
duces all things ; and though he shines so high above our 
heads, gives us reason every moment to bless his beams ; 
whereas thou, swelling with imaginary greatness, dreamest 
away a long period of existence, equally void of comfort 
and usefulness.’^ 


THE MANUFACTURE. OF PAPER 

A I WILL now, as I promised, give you an account of 
the elegant and useful manufacture of /h/cr, the basis of 
which is itself a manufacture. I'his delicate and beautiful 
substance is made from the meanest and most di-sgusting 
materials -from old rags, which have passed from one poor 
|)erson to another, and have, i>erhaps, at length dropped 
in tatters from the child of the beggar. These are carefully 
picked up from dunghills, or bought from servants by Jews, 
who make it tht^ir Uisiness to go a?x>ut astd collect them. 
'I'hey sell them' to the rag merchant, who gives from two- 
pence to/ourpence a pound, according to their quality, and 
lie, wlien he has got a sufficient quantity, disposes of them 
to the owner of the paper-mill. He gives them first to 
womep to sort and pick, agreeably to their different degrees 
of Aheness ; they also, with a knife, cut out carefully all the 
seams, which <lhey throw into a toket ftr other purposes; 
they then put them into the dusting-engine, a lar^ circular 
wire sieve, where they receive some degree of cleansipg. 
The rags aitt then conveyed to the miR Here they were 
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turmerly b«at«n to i»6c^ wldt vast liautincrs, «ladk lukc 
and fell continnidty trem«nd^ noise, that heard 

at a great distance. they put the rags into a large 

trough, or ciistern, into!;«ich a pi^ of clear spring vator 
is constantly flowing. 'In this cistern is placed a cylinder, 
about two feet long, set thidk round with roM% of iron spikes, 
* standing as neai^as they can to one another without touching. 
wAt thS bottom of the trpiKh there are corresponding rows 
of spikes. I'he qdinder' u made to whirl round with in 
conceivable rapidity, and, with these iron teeth, rends and 
tears the cloth in evtty possible direction ; till, by the assist- 



ance of the wgter, which continually flows^through the 
cistern, it is thorouj^/ masticated, and reduced to a fine 
puip , and, by the same process, all its impurities are 
cleansed away, and it is restored to its or^nal fthiteness. 
'rhb process takes about six hours. This fine pulp is next 
put into a copper of warm water. It is the substance of 
paper, but the farm must now be pven it ; for this purpose 
th^ use^a'inoiild. It is made of wire, strongione way, and 
crossed vnth finer * This mould they just fflp horizon^ly 
into t^e ct^per, and take it out again. It has a little 
wobden flame on ^ edgt^ by means of which it rettuns 
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as much of the pulp as^ is wanted^ the thickness of the 
sheet, Sind the superiloiy runs i^ptron^. the' inter^ices 
of the wires. Another man' ins^K recmve$ it» opens the 
frame, and turns out the thin kh^^jpirhi^ W now shape, 
but not consistence, upon sc^ M^^imich is placed on the 
ground to receive it On that is |^aced pother piece of 
felt, and th«) another sheet Of paper, and so on, till they 
have made a pile of forty Or ^^btcy.aire then pressed 
with a large screw-press, moved by a long lever, which 
forcibly squeezes the water out of thenn and gives them 
immediate consistence. 'Diere 'is still, however, a great 
deal jto be done The felts are taken od and thrown on 
one side, and the paper on the other, whence it is dexte- 
rously taken up with an instrument in dm form of a T, three 
sheets at a time, and hung on lines to dry. There it hangis 
for a week or ten days, which likewise fun^r whitens it ; 
and any knots and roughnesses it may have' are picked off 
carefully by the women. It is then sized Sizo is a sort 
of glue ; and without this preparation, the paper would not 
bear ink ; it would run and blot, as you see it does on gray 
paper, 'fhe sheets are just dipp^ mto the size and tsden 
out again. The exact degree of sizing is a matter of nicety, 
which can only be known by expenence. They are then 
hung up again to dry, and, when dry, taken to the finishing- 
roo’m, where they are examined anew, pressed in the dry- 
presses, which gives them their last gbss and smoothness ; 
counted up into quires, made up into ream^ and sent to 
the stationer’s, from whom we have it, afbf Im has folded 
it again and cut the edges ; smne, too, he makes to shine 
like satin, by glossing it with hot platfs. The whole process 
of paper-making mkes about three weeka 
/r. It js a very curious process indeed I shall almost 
scruple for the rature to blacker) a sheet of pi^r with a 
careless scrawl, now I know how much pains H costs to 
make it so white and beautifuL . * 

If is true, that there is bard^ anything we vuw with so 
much waste profiisitm as this manUfiictuie; we should 
think dmrselves confined in the use of !t, if we. might not 
tear, dhtperse, and destroy it in a diousand ways ; so t^t 
it is really astonishiiig whence linen enot^ pan be procund 
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tQ answer 80 vast a deoMUtd At to the coarse brown papers, 
of ifthich an immense q|Mktity is tjbed by every shopkeeper 
in padcages, See,, the8i||||S mlcte dUefly of ouum, that is, 
old hempen topea AsWt paper is made in China of silK 
//. I have heard of wd^ poper; ptay what is that? 
They cannot t^ve ]»per, surdy I * 

A Your ^nestiem i; natural In order to answer it, 
must desire you to lake a sheet of common paper, 
and hold it up a|^nst the li^t Do not you sec marks 
in it? ^ 

//. I see a great many white lines running along length- 
ways, like? ribs, and smaller, that cross them. I see, too, 
letters, and the figure oi a crown. 

F. These are idl the marks of the wires ; the thickness of 
the wire prevents so much of the pulp lying upon the sheet 
in those places ; consequently, wherever the wires are, the* 
paper is thiimer, and you see the light through more readily, 
which ipvps that appearance of white lines. The letters, too, 
are wmked in the wire, and are the makef’s name. Now 
to prevent these lines, which take off from the beauty of 
the paper; particulaKy of drawing paper, there are now 
used moulds of brass wire, exceedingly fine, of equal thick- 
ness, and woven or latticed one within another ; the marks, 
therefore, of these are easily pressed out, so as to be hardly 
visible; if you look at this sheet you will see it is quite 
smooth. • 

iSf. It is sa 

K I should mention to you that a discovery was made 
some time nnce, by which they can make pfper equal to 
any in wluteness of t^e coarsest brown rags, and even of 
dyed cottons, which fiirmerly Aey were'fibliged to throw 
by for inferior purposes. This is by means of tnanganese, 
a sort of metal, or tatlier a metdlic oxide, and oil of vitriol ; 
a mixture of which they Jurlt pass through the pulp, while it 
is in water, fen othenrise it would bum it, and in an instant 
it discharges the colours of the dyed cloths, and bleaches 
thebrowntoabeautiAitwhitenesa * * 

M lltat is Ukil what you told me before, of bleaching 
dothtin a firw hours. < 

* F It is, indeed, feunded upon the same difcovery. The 
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K per made of these brown rags is also more valuable^ from 
ing Very tough and st^on& ^m^ Uke parchment 
M But is not paper sometirappmade from other sub- 
stances besides those which named ? 

/C Yes; pat>er has been mMe from straw, the nettle, 
hops, moss, reMs, couch-grass, even wood shavings/ and 
from a variety of other substances* « 

// And have there pot been fliany improvements in the- 
manufacture of paper effected of late years, by means of 
machinery ? 

F. Yes ; but it would be somewhat difficult to make you 
comprehend them without the aid of drawings, dUr of actual 
inspection. The processes which I have iSen describing 
relate chiefly to what is termed hand-made |)aper, and which 
has been, to a great extent, superseded by the employment 
•of complicated and costly machinery. I'he largest sheet of 
hand-made paper known to have been manufactured was 
four feet seven inches in length, by two feet seven inches and 
a half in width ] but by machinery paper may be made five 
feet in width, and of an unlimited len^h, like cloth. Some 
of the machines are equal to the production of -twenty*five 
superficial feet of pa[)er in a minute. Other machinery is 
employed for cutting the paper into sheets of different re- 
quired sizes. Another improvement, of incalculable value, 
coi^ists in the addition of drying-rollers. I'hese, as I find 
mentioned in Branoe's DicHomry &f Science^ Literature^ and 
Art^ “ are three cylinders of poli^rf metal, which effect in 
a few moments the perfect drying of the paper. While yet 
moist, it passes over the first moderately warm ; again over 
the second, of larger diameter, d* gresiter warmth ; and again 
over the third wlm an augmented beat l*he f^per is now 
j>erfectly dry, and any casusi inequalities are removed from 
its surface The final action of the machine is to wind the 
paper round a last roller or reel, which, ivhen full, is ex- 
changed for another ; and so on sudeessivety.'* 

M i"hen, I suppose, with all these surprising improve- 
ments, the projgress of manufocture is much mom expe- 
ditious than it was fc^erly. 

F Yes4 according to the old method, three monihr were 
occupied fioifi die time of receiving die into the null 
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until the ebnmted^ of the paper; now, the rs^s may,^e 
receited one day, and the paper n^anufactured frpiU them 
be delivered on day^Mowidg. 

I/i When was the T^ing of pai^r found out? 

F. It is a disputed f but pwbably in the fourteenth 
centAiry. The mvcntidn has been of almo^^t eciual conse- 
quence to literfture with that of printing itself; and shows 
how tl!e arts and sciences, like children of the same family, 
mutually assist and bring forward each other. 


. THE TWO ROBBERS. 

Scene. — Alexander the Great in his tent Guards, A Man 
with a fierce countenance^ chained and fettered^ brought 
before him, 

Alex, What, art thou the Thracian Robber, of whose 
exploits I have heard so much^? 

Rob, I am a I’hracian and a soldier.^ 

A. A solfiier l—a thief, a plunderer, an assassin ! the pest 
of the country I I could honour thy courage, but 1 must 
detest and punish thy crimes. 

R, What have / done of which you can complain ? 

A, Hast thou not set at defiance my authority ? \ iolated 
the public peace, and., passed th^li^e in injuring the persons 
and properties of thy fellow-subjects ? 

R, Alexander ! I am your captive— * I must hear what 
you please Jo say, and. endure what you please to inflict. 
But my soul is ^nconmieied ; and if I reply at all to your 
reproaches, I will replyTike a free man. . * ' 

^ A. Spea^ freely* Far be it from me to take the advan- 
'tage of my power to silence riiose with whom 1' deign to 
converse. 

R, I must then answer your question by another. How 
haveyoti passed your life ? 

A. Lijke a hero. Ask Fame, and she will tell you. Among 
the brave, I have bben tbb bmvest ; among sovereigns, the 
nobtes| ; among cmiquerors, the mightiest. 

R, And does not Fame speak of me too Was there 
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e|iil a bolder captain of a more valiant band? Was there 
ev«— bpt I scorn to b^st. Youayourself know that J have 
not been easily subdued * 

r A. Still, what are you but AurtiUier — a base, dirfionest 
rMxrt . 

It. And whkt is a eonque/w t Have not you, too,<gone 
about the earth like an evil getuiu,, Masting the &ir fruits 
of peace and industry ;-^ptand(urin{^ taysf^^ killing, mth' 
out law, without justice, merely to g^tUy ah insatiable lust 
for dominion ? Ail that I have done to a dngle district with 
a hundred follows^ you ha:^ done to .whole nations with 



a hundred thousand If I have stripped Jtndividuals, you 
have ruined kings and princes. IF I have tmmed a few 
hamlets, you have desolated the roost flourishing Idngdoihs 
and cities of the earth. What is> then, thh difference, but 
that, as you were bom a kui& and ta:privide mah, you 
haye been able to become a ritiifl^than I ? 

A. But if I have tajcen Tilos a king, 1 have given like a 
kio^ If I lutve subverted emihfes, t have founded grea^. 
I have cheriidted aiti^ comtnerce, and philosophy., 

*1, too, have fkMv pven to the poor wluff I toi^ from 
the rich, .;y[!ihave estsdilished order and d^iplhie among ’die 
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most ferocious of numkind; and have stretched out -my 
BKMCcting arm over the oppressed. 1 know, ind^, little 
of the phihMophy you tsllc of; but I believe neither you 
nor I shall ever repay t« the world the mischiefs we have 
done it * 

A. Leave me. Take off bis chains, an% use him well. 
{Exit r<^6«r.) * Are tje, then, so much alike ? Alexander, 
,too, robber ? Let me 
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THE COUNCIL OF QUADRUPEDS. 

In the interior of the Cape of Good Hope, the beasts of the 
forest ha^ for ages lived in comparative peace ; but when 
the Europeans spread themselves along *the coast, and 
forced their way into the woods, the wounded and terrified 
animals felt that the security they had so long enjoyed was 
gon& They perceived that a different rare of men, armed 
with new and more formidable weafions, had usur|>ed the 
place of the Hottentot and Bushman. . 

As the new settlers increased in number, the wiUi ’leasts 
sensibly diminisbed.* In this state of things, a party of 
hunters one day entered the forest, and, with the assistance 
of their dog^ raised and gave chase to many different s|jecies 
of animals widt which that part of Africa abounds. Several 
were killed, but otheigi escaped by swinpnmg across the 
White River, among whom were the lion and the elephant. 
The xl<^ had the temerity to fiMlow them , and tha boldest, 
attempting to sdse the lion, received a blow from his paw 
that uud him dead at his feet; another made a spring at 
the elephant, but that sagacious animal caught him with his 
trunk, and threw him senseless into the stream. The rest 
were tetrified,<and returned to their mastera * 

After ccmgratola&ig each other on .their escape, the 
thoughts of the de|mmit and lion naturally turned on the 
means tevengi^ Various j^bns were suggesti^ and dis^ 
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ini&bccly but at last Uicy xuiulvcU to call a general cojuncit 
of the (faadrupeds, whereint the slibject might receive the 
mature^'t deliberation, and their decision be carried into 
prompt and vigorous execution, ^ 

The jac kal, jvho happened to be at a short distance, was 
instantly despatched on this important buriness. He* was 
instructed to invnc all, without exception, to repair|,to the 
Antclc)j>e’s Fountain, near the banks Of the river, by sunrise 
on tlie following morning ; the lion pledging hb royal word 
for the safety of thckweak or the timid, who might otherwise 



scruple to attend an assembly where their bitterest foes 
would predominate. 

The messenger soon found the huge rhinoceros ruminating 
in a shady grove.* He approached without (Ear, and delivered 
his message, which gained a ready assent The buffalo and 
the lH>ar secni^ careless and indifferent, yet promised 
to attend ; the tiger and the wolf rejoiced at the summons, 
as it promised to gratify their thirst for blood ; but many of 
the smaller and timid animals either fled at the jackal’s a|> 
pipach, or h^rd his message ^th incredulity and contempt 
He unexpectedly met with the camelopard (or giraffe), who 
not only concurred m the measure, but also promised to 
bring with^m to the assembler his friends the antelope «and 
zebra, who'received the invitation with jess distrust from him 
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thax^ they would htve dcj^ie from whose enmitv<he> had 
often experienced. • 

The place of meeting was a valley neai the nouhc^n 
bank of the White Kiver ;«at the Tarthcr extremity^ a small 
stream issued from the rodc» forming, in its progress, t'l 
ruldr pool of the clearest water, which was surrounded on 
all si^es by beautiful trees. Here, beneath the shade ol a 
^spreading mangrove, the tion took his seat, and the other 
animals stationed themselves in silence around him. 

After a pause of a few moments, the lion arose, and 
spoke in tj;ie following manner: — “It is well known to the 
present assembly, that our native woods have lately* been 
exposed the destructive incursions of a new race of men. 
They are easily distinguished from the ancient inhabitants 
by the whiteness of their skins; and their dwellings arc. 
more closely united together, and defcn<lcd on all sides 
from our ravages. They have acquired and maintain the 
superioritypover a great number of different animals; and, 
above all, they seem to carry about with them the power of 
producing thunder anji lightning at ^'hich they 

employ against us with the most fatal effect '1 heir numbers 
seem to increase, while ae daily diminish. 1 liey penetrate 
the inmost recesses of the forest, and circumsc ribe our ranye 
on every side ; they appear to be bent upon our total exfer 
minatiofib Shall we tamely submit to the slaughter? So 
l^t us lay aside our bautual animosities, and unite agacist 
him, as though animated by one spirit Hy the wisdom and 
courage of the present respectable assembly, I hope a j)1an 
will be devised and executed, which shall at once revenge 
our |jast wrongs,* and picvent future aggression. ’’ » 

Here the impatient Tiger eiK:laimed, “l>et us advance 
against our enemy boldly, and he will flee fr<»n tfs. Man 
U^es courage from our remissness. 1 am confident that the 
thunder and lightnings which he appears to wield, are often 
directed against us in vaik Let os make an attack bn him 
this very ni^ht I long to dip my paws in the blood of these 
murderous intfrlopera^’ 

“No one,** replied the Wolf, “has greater reason, or is 
more inclioed to join in an attack upon these^^w settlers 
than myself but I wpold tgr no means advise the assault to 
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be ma4e by uight While the rest sleep, o»e or more ete 
continuaUy on the wat<ih» ap:omifitnied by dogs, who** give 
an alarm on the slightest appearance of danger ; as 1 have 
K.‘arned to my cost, haiving narrowly escape from them 
several times, while attemptin|, under cover of night, to 
carry off the tame animals which are^nder their protectioa 
Besides, it would be almost impossible to surmount the ob- 
stacles we should find in our way, their dwellings areTenced 
round with such security/' 

“ Let us make the onset in the broad daylight,” grunted 
the Boar ; “ if once I get to close quarters with man, the 
sharpness of my tusks will soon put an end to thb combat/' 

The Rhinoceros was also of opinion that eiigllt was an 
improper time for the attach “We then,” he ol)serve(l, 
“ cannot see our foes ; and the sudden blares of fire which 
man in that season so often produces, in *all proljability 
would throw us into confusion. But as for his thunder 
and lightning^ I regard them not. Often his, balls have 
struck me, and as often rebounded from my sides. We 
shall be able to dnve them from the forest; and if they 
take refuge in their enclosures, howsoever strong they may 
be, I am confident that we should soon trample them under 
our feet” 

, Here he was interrupted by the Buffalo, who cried, “ As 
the Rhinoceros is so confident of success, and his skin is so 
impenetrable, he can have no objection to lead the van, and 
receive the first fire of the enemy.” 

“ Whatever I do,” replied the Rhinoceros, rather than 
fight for your liberty, I believe you would tamely submit 
to be a slave tp man, as many of four relations are at this 
moment/ ♦ 

“ I am not responsible for the fiiults or the misfortunes 
of my relations,” rejoined the Buffalo ; “ as well may you 
upbraid the Zebra with the patent spirit of the Ass, b^ause 
he hawiens to resemble him in shap^ In the day of battle, 
it wilr be seen whether I am more fearful than they who 
bbast a thkHcer skin ; a huge carcass is not always endued 
with the greatest portion of cooiage.” " 

The an^r of the Rbinoceios was aroused by this insinua 
t ion, and, regardless of the respect due to the august assembly, 
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he w^ould hAYe luimed him to the earth wiA his h^m, had 
not the Tiger (who was*d^4ted by the last observation 
of the Buffalo) nished to his assistance. The Khinoceros 
paused in his career, whihi^ he beheld die new and mote 
formidable antagonist whose glaring eyetyills were fixed 
upon him. • 

Thf Lion now interposed, and commanded silence in 
h tone of authority, whieh vras instantly obeyed Alter 
reprimanding the delinqtmnts for interrupting the harmony 
of the mating, he obsorved ; 1 am by no means convinced 
of the adv^t^es to be derived from an attack in the day- 
light — for myseii^ I riiould prder the dusk of the evening. 
True courage never hesitates because of danger— he presses 
boldly forward, and meets with victory. But we have not 
yet been favoured with the opinion of the Klephant ; from ^ 
his acknowledged sagacity, we may hope for the plan of a ’ 
successful attack.” 

The Elephant now slowly arose, elevated, his trunk, and 
spoke in the following manner: — “I am by no means 
certain that my opinitm will meet th« approbation of this 
august assembly, yet I Aope the reasons which have induced 
me to adopt it will be heard with patience. I have long 
and attentively watched the motions of this new race of 
men, and am fully persuaded that they intend to drive ^us 
from our native woods, or to acc.ompiish our utter destruc- 
tion ; and whether by our union we can prevent it, se^ms 
to me a very doubtful matter. That they are more powerful 
than the ancient tribes, arises jFU^ciptdly Itom the weapons 
they possess, and the mutual assistance they afford to each 
other in times «of danger. Individually, jmey are not so 
bold. The black man has often ap^roadied within the 
length of my trunk before he has struck lus assagay into my 
side. He provoked the Lion in hk den ; or induced 
him to spring over a precipice cat a hij^ enclosure, which 
he bad rendeied attractive by the blea^ of a sheep. How 
many have been miserably stranded in the woods, or have 
peririie^ in pits which be has doa by the riser’s side, ffnd 
covered ova, so as to teseml^ me sqlid ground? And 
those awfid Uases oi fire, whkdi man alone can nroduce, the 
ancient iohalntatits^l^^ted every ni^t for thw protecUon 
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* and our^ annoyance. These methods of defence or attack 
seem to' be despised by 'the, new ^ttlers, who trust almost 
solely to the sudden explosions which they can direct 
against us at their pleasure with ^uch deadly effect I'he 
possession of this po^er more *than counterbalances their 
deficiencies of courage or of skill, and in, its application 
they are often prompted by the most wanton cruelty ; for 
not only we, but their own specie^ also, whose only onence« 
appears to be a darker skin, are shot for their amusement. 
When their passions ^e excited by a real or supposed injury, 
their barbarity knows no bounds. Of this I shall relate an 
instance, from which the assembly m^y fierreiv# the per- 
fidiousness as well as power of the beings whose destruction 
forms the subject of our debate, 

“ Soon after the settlement of the whit^ in our neigh- 
'bourhood, the natives had great cause for complaint ; they 
were deprived, on various pretexts, of their most fertile 
grounds, they were driven farther into the interior, and 
many of them were put to death : at last, being goaded to 
desperation, they took their weapons, an^ attacking the 
nearest settlements, killed several of the whites, and put the 
rest to flight. Having collected the sheep and oxen (who 
have always been slaves to man), they returned in triumph, 
thinking their enemies would never dare to approach them 
again. But they were deceived. Before the expiration of 
two moons, a ^eat number of the whites were collected, 
and marched against them. They spread death and desola- 
tion throughout the country, and pursued the natives from 
one place to another, until they reached the river near 
which we are nQw a.ssembled. Thpre they halted; and 
messengers of peace appeared among the whites, ofiering 
restitutiotv And craving forgiveness. A day was appointed 
when the terms of reconciliation were to be agre^ u]x>n, 
and on that day, from a neighbouring grove, I witnessed 
the proceedings. Many hundreds <of the natives were as- 
sembled Oft the sloping bank of the river. Ilie cattle were 
giv^ up, and* the boundaries of their /mure possessions 
were marked out The thites appeared to be highly grati- 
fied, and in token ol^ friendship, at the conclusion of the in- 
terview, thre^a number of small trinkets among the natives, 
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and then retiied. Suddenly tny a^ntion ms arrested by 
a flash of firet followed hy a trenvendous explosiqp* which 
proceeded from the bushes iihmediateljr above the spot 
where die natives were busily emplgyed picking up the gifts 
of their friends. When the* smoke cleared away, 1 saw the 
margin of the river covered with dei^||todfes — the stream 
was dyed with tfleir bltjod Of the huilS^s who had there 
assembled 9 only one escaped to tell the children how their 
fathers fell by the treachery of the whites. Such^ I am 
afraid, would be our fate were we to brave their power. We 
might, perhaps, be successful at the ifirst onset, but they 
would soon collect numbers as to destroy every bope 

of resistance. or eS9iP& 'My advice therefore is, to retire 
from their settlements— in a few days we should be far 
beyond, their reach, and roam in our wonted security.’* 

“ That is my intention,** cried the Zebra : “ I am free, 
and never will submit to the yoke of man ; but, as I am 
unfit to contend with him» 1 shall flee to the distant 
mountains.^ . • 

The Tiger, who, during the speech of the Elephant, had 
exhibited evident symptoms of impatience, could scarcely 
restrain his cage on hearing such sentiments. 

'I'he Camelopard now raised his tall and graceful head 
above the rest of the beasts, and said, 1 neither intend to 
fight nor to flee, but shall remmn here to crop the leaves *of 
the forest. 1 have ryo greater reasoq to complain of ihe 
white than of the black inhabitants of this region— 'and less 
of them than of some of the present assembly. Have not 
my friend the Antelope and myself been the constant prey 
of the Lion, theJTiger, and the Wolf ? ’* ^ 

Here the Tiger, lashing his sides with h'ls tail, while his 
eyes flashed fire, made a sudden spring on the Camelopard, 
and fixe^;his claws in bis back. It was in vain *that the 
poor animal bounded from the centre of the group, and 
scoured through the forqfit — ^he soon fell dead beneath his 
foe. 

The i\titelop^ who was admir^ his elegant shape and 
polished honis reflA^ed in the pool, instead of attending 
to the ^bate, started to ten*or at the hoise, and fled with 
the utmost speed - Ke was closely pursued by the Wolf 
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and Jackal, who had for some time beheld him vith long- 
ingeyes.* , • * 

'ITie thundering roar of the lion, which was intended to 
enforce order, only increased the tension. All fled from 
him in the greejim disorder except the Elephant ; and he, 
disliking the angry nipwl of his companion,, soon inarched 
in solemn dignity to his wonted haunts — wondering, more 
at the folly of attempting to sUbdue thmr common foe while 
they were at variance with each Other, than at the abrupt 
termination of the Qnmdl «f Quadrupeds. 


TIT FOR TAT. 

A Tale. 

A LAW there is, of ancient fame. 

By Nature’s self in every land implanted, . 

Lex Talionis is its k.atin name ; 

But if an English term be wanted. 

Give your next neighbour bUt a pat, • 

He’ll give you ba^^k as good, and tell you — tit for tat. 

This tit for tat^ it seems, not men alone. 

But Elephant^ for legal justice own; 

In proof of this, a story I shall leil ye, 

Imported from the famous town of Delhi 

A mighty Elephant, that swdl’d the state 
Of Aurungrebe the Great 
One day was taken by his driver 
,To drink and cool him in the river ; 

The driver on his neck was seated, 

And, as he rode along, 

By some acquaintance in the throng, 

’IfUh a ripe cocoa-nut was treated. 

A cocoa-nut’s a pretty fruit enout^ 

Alt guardedliy'a shell both hard and tough : 

Thd fellow tried, and tried, and tried, 



Woldking and aweating, 

Pishing and fretting, 

To find oat its intnde, 

And pick Ute kenteHor his^ting. 

At length* quUe out <A patience grown, 

“Who^ reachane up,” he cries, **a stone, 

To break thisgaaguy shell ? 

But stay, I've here a solid bone, 

May d<^ perhaps, as well.”, 
half in earnest, half in jest, 

He bang’d it on the forehead of his beast. 

An Elephant, they say, has human feeling. 

And full as well as we he knows 

The diff’rence between words and blons. 

Between horse-play and civil dealing. 

Use him but well, he’ll do his best^ 

And serve you faithfully and truly . 

But insults unitrovoked he can’t digest, - 
He*studies o’ei'them, and repays them duly. 

“ To make my head an anvil, thought the creature, 
“ Was never certainly the will of Nature ; 

So, master mine, you may repent : ” 

Then, shaking his broad ears, away he went : 

'Hw driver tQ<^ him to the water. 

And thought no more about the matter ; 

But Elephant within his mem’ry hid it ; 

He wregig— the other only it » 

A week or two tdapsed, one market-day ^ 

Again the beast and driver took their way : 
'Ibrottgh rows of shops and booths they pass'd, 
With eattmles and trinkets stored ; 

Tm to a gard'ner's stall they came at last, 

Sfhsre eoc({p4}ttta lay piled upon the board > 

thon^t the Elepbantt “’us now my turn 
To dioir this method of nut-breaking ,* 
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My friend above will like to learn, 

Though at the ccMst of^a heat-aching.” 

Then, in his carting trunk, ^e took a hea|v 
And waved it o’er'his neck with sudden sweeps 
And, on the hapless driver’s sconce. 

He laid a blow so hard and full,'' 



That crack’d the nuts at pnce^ 

But with them crack’d his skull 

Young folk, whene’er you feel inclined 
To rompish sports and freedoms rough, 
Bear.at / /or tat in mind, » . * 

Nor give an elephant a cuff, 

.. To be repaid in kind 


9N WINE AND ^IRITS . 

Georgs and Harry, a^mpambd bf thefr Tutor, went one 
day to pay a visit to {t, neighbouring gentleman, their father’s- 
friend They* were wry kindly received, and shown all 
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about tbe.gatdau and pIeasufe>grounds ; but nothing took 
theit*fan!y so much as an extennve gmpeiy, hupg round 
with bunches of various kmd/ fidly ripe, and almost too 
large for the vines to support l^ey were liberally treated 
with the fruit, and idtowed*to carry away some dne speci- 
mens, to eat as they walked. During their* return, as they 
were'pickii^ thbir grapes, George said to the Tutor, “A » 
thought is just come mto^my head, sir. Wine, you know, 
is called the juice of the grape ; but wine is Jiot, and iritoxi- 
cates people that drink much of it Now, we have had 
a good deal of gmpe-juice this mornifig, and yet I do not 



feel heated, nof^does it seem at all to have got into our 
heads What is the reason of this?” *’• 

7W. The reason is, that grape-jnice is not wine, though 
wine is made from it # * 

C. Pray how is it made, then? 

T. 1 will tell you j for^t is a matter woidi knosring. I'he 
juice jnessed from gmpes, called mva, is at first a sweet, 
watery liquor, .srim a little tartness, but with 00 strength, or 
sfHrit %fter it bio stood awlule, it begms to grow thick 
and modify ; k morq$ up and down, and throws scum and 
bubbiffi of tb the auriilice. This is called Utorkinf or 
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fermmting^ It continues in this state for scmie tipe, tjriore 
or less, according to the quantiA of the juice and the 
temperature of the weather, and then gradually settles 
again, becoming clearer^ than a| lirst It has now lost its 
sweet, flat taste^ and acquired a briskness and pungency, 
with a heating and intoxicating property; that is, it has 
become wifu. This natural process is called the ryWvi 
fermentation^ and many liquors, besides girape-juice are 
capable of undergoing it 

G. I have heard of the working of beer and ale. Is that 
of the same kind ? ‘ 

71 • It is ; and beer and ale may properly be called barley- . 
wine ; for you know they aie clear, brisk, and Intoxicating. 
In the same manner, cider is apple-wine, and mead is 
honey-wine; and you have heard of raisin and currant 
'wine, and a great many others. 

Har, Yes; there is elder-wine, and cowslip-wine, and 
orange-wine. 

(?. Will everything of that sort make wine? 

7! All vegetable juices that arc sweet are capable of being 
fermented, and of producing a liquor of a vinous nature ; 
but if they have little sweetness, the liquor is proportionably 
weak and {x>or, and is apt to become sour or vapid. 

ff. But barley is not sweet 

71 Barley, as it comes from the ear, is not ; but before 
it is used for brewing, it is made into and then it is 
sensiUy sweet You know wh^t malt is? 

H, I have seen heaps of it in th$ malt-house, but I do 

not know how it is made. * 

T. Barley is 9 onverted into malt by Mtdng''it in heaps 
and wetting it, when it becomes hot, and swelt^ and would 
sprout om just as though it had be^fi sotm; it were 
then dried in I kiln. By this opmridn k a^ires a sweet 
taste. You have drunk sweet-arort ? . , / 

H. Xi^ ■ 

T. W^l, this is made by in hot water. 

The water exd^acts and disi^lv^^ 4l the or sugary, 
pan of the malt. |t 4^ ^bmes^ like a naturaBy sweet 
juice , • / " 'V 

G* Would not sugwr and ifiter/then^ j 
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) J'. It voul^i and the wiues made tu England of our 

ronfmon' fiuits utd iipwsta have all a good deu Qfsugar in 
them. Cowslip flow^ (or eiampk, give little more than 
the flavour to the wtne*nained ifom them, and it is the 
Migar added to them whidl properljr males the win& 

6'. But ROM of these wines are so*good as grape- 
wine. 

} 7? No. *I1ie grap^ frpm the richness and abundance of 

its juice, is the fruit universally {^erred for making wine 
where it cOmes to perfection, which it. seldom does in our 
climate, except by means of artificial iw. 

H. 1 Suppose, then, grapes are finest in the hottest 
countries. . 

T. Not so, neither ; they are property a fruit of the tem- 
perate zone, and do not gnnv well between the tropics. 
And in very hot countries it is scarcely ])ouible to make* 
wines of any kind to keep, for they ferment so strongly as 
to turn S 9 ur almost immediately. 

G. I think 1 have read of palm-wine V>n the coast of 
Guinea. 

7! Ye% A sweet »juice flows abundantly from incisions 
in certain species of the palm, which ferments immediately, 
and makes a very pleasant sort of weak wine. But it must 
be drank the same day it is made, for on the next it ts 
as sour as vinegar. 

G. What is vinegar— is it not sour wine? 

71 Everything that makes wine will make vinegar also , 
and the stronger the wine the stronger the vinegar. The 
nnous fermentation must be first brought on, but it need 
not produce .fierfea wme : for when the intention is to 
make rto^jar, the liqhor is kept^ still wanfr, and it goes on, 
wirtiout slipping, to another kind of fermentation, called 
the aet/uis, me product of which is vinegar. * 

G. I hxv% heard of alegar. 1 suppose that is vinegar 
madeofalft » 

7! It is ; but as ale is tiot so strong as wine, the vinegar 
nade,froai It » PM: so sharp or perfect «But housewives 
make good vim^^ wM> sugv and water. 

M Win viiMgar make pet^le drdnk, if they take too 
mo^oftt? ' 
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T. No ; the wine loses its intoxicating quality^ as weli as 
its taste, jon turning to vinegar. « * 

G, What are spirituous liquors — have they not sonnething 
tp do with wino ? , 

71 Yes. rhey consist of thfe spirituous or intoxicating 
part of wine si^iarated from the rest. You^ may remember 
that on talking of distillation, I told you' that it was the 
raising of a liquor in steam or yapour, and condensing it 
again ; and that some liquors were more easily turned to 
vapour than others^^ and were therefore called more volatile 
or evaporable. wine b a mixed or compound liquor, 

of which the greater part is water, but what heats knd intoxi- 
cates is vimus sprit. This spirit being much more volatile 
than water, on the application of a gentle heat Dies off in 
va(x>ur, and may l)e collected by itself in distilling vessels ; 
• and thus are made spirituous lic}uors. 

G. Will everything that you call wine yield spirits ? 

T. Yes i everything that has undergone the vinous fer- 
mentation. 'rhus, in England, a great deal of malt spirit is 
made from a kind of urort brought into fermentation, and 
then set directly to distil, without first making ale or beer 
of it Gin is a spirituous liquor also obtained from corn, 
and flavoured with juniper berries. Even potatoes, carrots, 
and turnips may be made to afford spirits, by first ferment- 
ing" their juices. In the West Indies, rum is distilled from 
the dregs of the sugar-canes, washed out by water and fer 
mented. Hut brandy is disttll<^ from the fermented juice 
of the grape, and is made in the wine countries, 

G. Is spirit of wine different from spirituous liquors ? 

7! It is the strongest part of them^ got be; distilling over 
again ; for all these still contain a gow deal of water, along 
with a pure spirit, which may be separated by a gentler beat 
than was used at first But^ in order to procure this as 
strong and pure as p^tble, it be dbtiiled several 
times^over, always leaving some :of«the wateiy^ p^rt behind 
When p^ectly pure, it b whatever 

liquor it is got ^roia. ^ ^ ® 

J9. My mamma has litdeboltleacff lavender-water : what 
bthat? > . 

7: It b the^4>irit ^ wine J^vemred with lavender flowers ; 
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and it may in like manner be flavoured wiiii many oilier 
fr^Aint things, since thOir odoriferous part is volatile, and 
will rise in vapour along with tne 

Jf, Will not spirit of wine burn violently ? • 

G. That it will, I can tell you ; and so will rum and 
iirandy, for youjknow it was set on Are whefl we made snap 
dragon. . , 

71 AH spirituous Iiquo^ are highly inflammable, and the 
more so the purer they arc. One way of trying the purity 
of spirit is tp see if it will burn all away, without leaving 
any moisture behind Then, it is much lighter than water, 
and that s^flbrds another way of judging of its strength. .\ 
hollow ivory ball is set to swim in it; and the deeper it 
sinks down, the lighter and therefore the more spirituous is 
the liquor. 

G. I have heard much of the mischief done liy spirituous • 
liquors — pray what good do they do ? 

^T, 'llie use and abuse of wine and spirits is a very 
copious subject ; and there is scarcely any gift of human 
art, the general effects of which are^more dubious. You 
know what wine is said to be given for in the Bible ? 

G. To make glad ihc heart of man. 

T, Right And nothing has such an immediate effect 
in inspiring vigour of body and mind as wine. It banishes 
sorrow and care, recruits from fatigue, enlivens the fancy, 
inflames the courage; and performs a hundred fine ♦hings, 
of which I could bring you abundant proof from the jioets. 
The physicians, too, spjeak almost as much in its favour, 
both in diet and m^icine, But its really good effects are 
only when used in moderatbn ; and it unfortunately is one 
of those things whtch^ man can hardly t:>d brought to use 
moderately^ Excess in wine brings on effects the very con 
mury to its benefits It stupefies and enfeebles Che mind, 
and fills the body with incurable disea^s. And this it does 
even whe^^^Sed without intoxication. But a drunken man 
loses for tne time every distinction of a reasonable creature, 
and b^mes wor^ than a brute beast On this account, 
Mahomet enritely Vhade itause to his followers, and to this 
day k i$ tm pimlidy dxiimt!^^ any 6t the countries that 
receive the MUiometah rel^ " ' 
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/£ Was not dut ti^t? 

T I ^hink not If we were ^rtirely to renounce every- 
thing tl:^ may be misused, we should have scarcely any 
enjoyments left ; and it is a proper exercise of our strength 
of mind to use good things with moderation, when we have 
It in our power to do otherwise. 

O. But spirituous liquors are not good Sv all ; are they ? 

71 They have so little good, and so much bad in them, 
that 1 confess I wish their comihcm use could be abolished 
altogether. They are generally taken— gin especially — by 
the lowest class oi people, for the express of in- 

toxication : and they w much socmer prejudicial to the 
health than wine, and, indeed, when drunk unpiixed, are no 
better than stow poisoa Still, at certain seasons, and under 
certain circumstances, they may be taken with advantat>e, 
medicinally, when diluted with water, and in small quantities. 

G. Spirit of wine is useful, though, for several things — is 
it not ? 

T, Yes : and I would have all spirits kept in the hwds 
of chemists and artists, who know how to employ them use- 
fully. Spirit of wine will dissolve many things that water 
win not. Apothecaries use it in drawing tinctures, and 
artists in preparing colours and making varnishes, 'fhey 
are also very jiowerful preservatives from comiptioa You 
may have seen serpents and insects brought from abroad in 
phials full of spirits. , 

G. I have. 

If. And I know of another use of spirits. 

T. What is that? 

H. robuminlampa My grondmamntji has a tea-kettle 
w ith a lamp under it, to keep the water hot, and she burns 
spirits in it 

T. So she does. Well — so much for the uses of these 
liquors. ‘ 4 . 

G. But you have said nothing gbout ale a„4 beer. Are 
they wholesome ? 

T- in (moderation. But they are sadly abus^ too, 
and rob many men of their heidth, as wdl as dieir money 
and senses. ^ 

G Small(beer does uujySim, however. 
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• THE BOY WITHOUT A OBHlUSl 

T. No ; ahd we wiIl.indiiUe in a good drau^t oi it when 
we get home.; thht is, should we be thintty. , ’ 

N. I like water better. 

7\ Then driidt H, by all means. He that is satisfied 
with water, has on# want the less, and may defy thirst, in 
this count^, at least. " 


fourteeiUb JCt’ciiino* 


THE BOY WITHOUT A GENIUS. 

Mr. Wiseman, the schoolmaster, at the end of the summer 
vacation, received a new scholar, with the following letter : — 

“ Sir,— T^J^ s will be delivereti to you by my soa Samuel, whom I 
beg leave to commit to your care, hoping that, bj^your well-known 
skUl and attention, you will be able lo moke something of him, which, 
I am sorry to say, none of his masters have hittieno done. He is now 
eleven, and ypt con do nothing but read his mother tongue, and that 
but indifferently. We sent him at seven to a grammar-school in our 
neighbourhood ; but his master soon found that his genius was not 
turned to the learning of languages. He was then put to writing, but 
he i»et almut it so awkwardly, that he made nothing of it. He /ras 
tried at accounts, but it appeare<i that he had no genius for tiiem either. 
He could do nothing in geography, for want of memory. In shori if 
he has any genius at all, it does not yet show itself. But 1 trust to 
your experience in coses pf this nature, to discover what be h fit for, 
and to Instruct him accordingly. I bttg to be favoured shortly with 
your opinion about hiss, and reinom. Sir, yOur mtist obedient servant, 

. ^*Humjphre]5 Acres.** 

When Mr. Wiseman had read .diis lett^, he shook his 
bead and said to his assistant, " A pretty subject the]^ have 
sent us here! «;-tad that has a great genius for nothing at 
all But p^iaps friend Mr. Acm expects that a boy 
should show^a genius for a thing before he knows anything 
about it-^Hno uncommon mor ! Let us see, however, wliat 
.the youttt looka la# Lsuppose he is a human creature, at 
least" 

Master Samud Acres tras now called ia H.^ cUme hang- 
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ing dowp his head, and looking as though he vas goiiw to 
be flogged. . * 

“Come hither, my dear!” said Mr. Wiseman; “stand 
bf me, and do not be afraid. NotJbdy hurt you How 
old are you ? '* * 

*’ Eleven last May, rir " ^ 

“ A well-grown boy of your age, indeed. You love play, 
I daresay ” '* 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What, are you i^good hand at marbles?” 

“ Pretty good, su.” 



" \nd can spin a top, and drive a hoop, I suppose 
“ Yes, rir." • 

“ Then you have the full use of yom hands and fingen ?” 
“ Yes, sir ” 

“Can you write, Samuel?” 

“ I learned a little, sir, but 1 left it off agah. 

“And why so?” • 

“ Because 1 could not make the letters,” 

** No ! Whyf how do you think other boys dO ?— have they 
more fingers than y<»u ? " 

“ No, ar,” * t 

“ Are you not able to hold a pen as weft as a rnathle?'' 
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Samuel was^ent 
Let me look at your land” 

Samuel held out b9th hi« |>aws like a dancing bear. 

“ I tee nothing here to^bder you from writing as well Ss 
any boy in the school. You can read, I sunpose ? '' 

“ Yes, sir.” ^ 

“ Tell me, then, what is written over the schoolroom door. ’ 

* Saiftuel, with^somc hesitation, read — 

IMAM HAS DOHU, MAN MAV DO.” 

“ Pray, how did you learn to read?*-Was it not by talcing 
]>ams?” * 

" Yes, sir.’ 

“ Well — taking more pains 4K11 enable you to read better. 
Do you know anything of the Latin grammar ?” 

“ No, sur.” 

“ Have you never learned it?” 

‘*1 tried>sir, but I could not get it by heajt.” 

“A\'hy, you can say some things by heart I dare&.iy you 
(,in tell me the names of the days pf the week m their 
order?" , * 

“ Yes, sir, I know them.” 

“ And the months in the year, perhaps ? ” 

‘‘Yes, sir.” 

“And you could probably repeat the names of } >ur 
brothers and sisters, and all your father’s servants, and ii.df 
the people in the village, besides ? ” 

“ I Itelieve I coul^ 

“ Well—and is Aie, Aae^ /he, more diflicult to remember 
than these?” • 

* Samuel was t^ent 

“ Have y^ learned any^g of accounts ? ” , 

“ 1 went into addition, nr ; W t did not go on with it” 
“Why so? V 
“ I cool^fm do ih dn” 

** How n^j maibies can you buy for a penny?” 

“ Twelve n«r one*, sir,” 

“ And bow many for a halfpenny?” 

**Sia." 

“And how nuuyjfor twopence?^ 
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“ Twenty-four.” 

you were to have a r^ennif^a day, what would that 
make in a week ? ” 

• “ Scvenpence.” 

“ But if you paid twopence dut of that, what would you 
have left ? » • 

Samuel studied awhile, and then said> “I‘ivef>ence.” 

** Right. Why, here you have b^en practising the foui greafe 
rules of arithmetic, — addition, subtractior^inultiplication, 
and division. I.cafping accounts is "no 'triiore than this. 
Well, Samuel, 1 see what you are fit for. I shall set you 
about nothing but what you are able to do ; but observe, 
you musi do it We have no / cmU here. Now go among 
your schoolfellows.” » 

Samuel went away, glad that his examination was over, 
• and with more confidence in his powers than he had felt 
before. 

The next dav he began business. A boy less than him- 
self was called out to set him a copy of letters, and another 
was appointed to hear him grammar. He read a few 
sentences in English^ that he could perfectly understand, 
to the master him.self Thus, by going on steadily and 
slowly, he made a sensible progress. He had already joined 
his letters, got all the declensions perfectly, and half the 
multiplication table, when Mr, Wiseman thought it time to 
answer hU fiuher's letter, which he did as follows : — 

Kow^hink it right to give you tome informatien con> 
ceming your son. You perhaps expected it sooner, but I always wish 
to avoid hasty judgments. Voa mentioned in your letter that it had 
not yet been discoyered which way. his gtmios pointed. IS genius 
you meant sttoh a decided bent of mind to any one pursuit, as wtU lead 
to excel with little or no labour or instruction, 1 must, say that I have 
not met wKh such a quality in more than three or fourbO]^ in nty life, 
and your son is certainly not among the number. But if you mean 
only the abUUy to do some of those things whmh U * greater part of 
mankind can do, when properly taught,. I««n afiirm tbv* 1 find in him 
no peciil^r deficiency. And whether yon choose to bri*vg him up to 
a trgde, dr to aor^ practical proCessidn. I see noreason^to doubt that be 
may in time become sufficiently qualified for it. It is my ffivourite 
maxim, sir, that everything most valuable in this li'e may generally 
be acquired Jhy takis^ piins fbr It, Your son has already Ihrt much 
time in the mthless expectation of finding ont what be would take up 
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of bit own ftccor 4 . . Be!iev« m«, tir, boyt will take no anyOv.ni' 
of their own necord bnt n^top or a ntatbie. I will tabc.<fkte, while 
he it with me, that he ioi^i no inoiw time thit way, hut it employed 
about things that arc At fbcihin, not doubting that we thiUI find him 
fit for them.~>I am. Sir, yqao, • , Soim .WitKMAN'.* 

Though the ^o<%rin<s of thi< letttf did not perfectly agree 
with Mr. Ataies’ notions, yet, being convinced that Mr. 
•Wisefhan wsw mote likely to malte something of his son 
than any of hta former pyeceptors, be continued him at this 
school for some ytwr^ and msd fhe ssii^sfecdon to find him 
going on in a steady cotjrsfe of gradual improvement. In 
tiue time,* a profe^loh was chosen .for him, which seemed 
to suit his eemper and talents, bpt for which he had no 
particular furu, Itaving nbver thought at all about it He 
made a respectable figure* in iti and went through the world 
with credit and usefulness, though a jvnt'vr. . 


HALF A CROWN’S WORTH. 

VaLkntine was in his thincenth year, and a scholar in one 
of our great schools He was a well-disposed boy, but 
could not help envying a little some of his companipns, 
who Had a laiger allowance of money than bimseh^ He 
ventured, in a letteiy to round his father on the subject, 
not directly asking for a' particular sum, but mentioning 
that many of the boys in his class had half a crown a week 
for pocket-money. 

His fiither, who, for various reasons, ^ nob. choose to 
comply with his wished, nor yet to refuse him in a mortifying 
manner, yipte an answer, d« tdiief puipoSe of which was 
(o make hhit' sensible^wliM sort pf a «un half a crown a 
week was, a^to how matif more important uses it might 
be put, th^to prOindo a schoolboy with things absolutely 
sup^uo» 

It «t cateutiUc^’' said he, *‘tfaat a groiAi man may be 
k^ in heatth, and fit for !a|ioor, upon a pound and a half 
of good bread a day. Suppose the value of this to be two- 
pence halfpenny, and add a penny for a quanfof milk, which 
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will ^eatly improve hU diet, half a crown will keep him eight 
or nine tjay^ in this manner. > 

“A common labourer's wages in our country are seven 
shillings per week, and if you add somewhat extraordinary 
for harvest work, this wiU not make it amount to three half- 
crowns on an average the year round. Suppose his wife 
and children to earn another half-croira. 7 'w this ten shil- 
lings per week, he wilt maintain himself, his wife, and .half a 
do^en children, in food, lodging, clothes, and fiieL A half 
crown, then, may be reckoned the Ailt weekly mtuntenancc 
of two human creat&res in everything neoessary. 

“ Where potatoes are much cultivated, two tmshels, weigh 
mg eighty pounds apiece, may be puieba^ fi»hnlf a crown. 



Here are one hundred and sixty pounds of solid food, of 
which, allowing for the waste in dressing, you may reckon 
two pounds and a half suflwient for the sole daily nourish- 
ment of one pet^n. At this rate, nine people might be fed 
.1 week fur half a crown; poorly, indera, but jp as many 
thoubands aie fed, with the addition of a little or butter- 
milk. , 

'i If ^1. father of a numerous ihinily ^re ou of wtuk, or 
the mother IpngHin, a parish woulo think halt crown a 
we^k a very ample asdbttance to thOm. 

“Many of the oo^agets around us would tecdhre with 
great thankiblness a Mxpennjr Ibaf per week, and reckon it a 
yery material nddirion to their childien'a bread. F<»rlialf a 
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crown, tberdbre, vou might purchase the weekly blessings; 
of (Jve pcKucfaxxitt^ • • * 

*‘P<Mter is a $oit of luxury to g poor man, but not a use- 
less one, since it wtU $tsS;id in the«^ace of some solid foeeb^ 
and enable btttt to wojk better heart Vou could treat' 
a hard worhingjnan with a pant a day of thil liquor for a fort 
night, wjtl^iw a croirn, 

• ‘‘Many w Cottage in the coumiiy^ inhabited by a large 
£imtly, is let for fot^ shimniB^ a year* Half a croa*n a week 
would pay the fall rent of three eucl^ cottages, and allow 
somewhat ow, fat repairs. 

“Thefasual price to schooling at a dameachool in a 
village is twopence a week. You might, therefore, get 
fifteen children instructed in reading, am the girls in sew 
mg, for half a crown weekly. But even in a toan you might 
get them taught reading, writing, and accounts, and so fittc<l* 
for any common trade, for hve shillings a quarter: and* 
therefore, half a crown a week would keep six children at 
such a school, and provide them with book^ besides. 

“All these are ways in which half a crown a week might 
be made ^ do a greatr deal of good fo j I shall now 
just mention one or two ways of laying it out with advantage 
to yourself. 

“ 1 know you are very fond of coloured plates of plants, 
and other objects of natural history. 1 here are now ^eral 
works of this sort }Mil>ltshing, in monthly numbers ; the 
Botanical Magaxitte, the English Botany* the Flora Rustics, 
and the Naturalist's Magaxme. Now, half a crown a week 
would reach to purchase of to best of these* 

“ The same «um laid out in to old book-^hops in lx>ndon 
would buy you mw Glassies, and pretty e%ttons too, in one 
year, ton you could read in 0m 

“ Now I do not grudge laying out half a crown a week 
upon you ; ^ when so many good things far yourself an<l 
others maa/De done with it, I am unwilling you should 
squandei^t aaray* like your schoolfaUows, in tarts and 
iSnketi.*' 
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TRIAL* 

A COMPLAINT AGAINST SUND,lir FEKSONS POR 

«R TAKING THR WINPOW OP T^fifpTHY CASXm, WIDOW, 
AND DEALJ!r in GINGBSlDRtAtL*' ' , ‘ 

Thi: f'uurt being ^pj^eared jin|^rson the 

Widow Ttorothy Cierefal, to ;n»ke a cdinpmht a^ainsf 
Henrj' I.uckless, . and some Other person or persons un- 
known, for breakings thi^e panes of glass, value ninepenctf, 
in the house of the said widow. Being directed to state 



her case to the Court, she tna*^ a curtsey, and began as 
follows: — 

“ Please youf. lordship, I was sittipg at stork by my fire- 
side, between the hours of six and seven in the evening, just 
as it was^growing dusk, and litde Jack was spinhing beside 
me, when, ail at once, crack went the svindow, and down 
fell a little basket of cakes that was set uflkwiunst it 1 
starte^up, and cried to Jack, me, srhaPs^ miuter ? ’ 

♦'ThW SW8 nuat as a se^l of tli*l v«y pteasitte and <lngenioas 
work, eodtled ywrmft' Tnah, m which a Conn of Justice is 
supposed to he iastiutfed ia a boiudiae-schocd, compMed ^ the 
scholan thcmMlvei, for the purpose of trying offncea comitthted at 
schoid. .r:, . 


TtaAi. 
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So says Jaidt; * Scstnebody has dtrown a stone ami broken 
the VrWow, and I ‘danssay it is some of the sc^dolboys.’ 
With that 1 ran out dte hous& and. sav some boys 
making off as -hlid' conld .g4 f tan after thein 
as quick as 'oh^||R:^^ald. catty me; but 1 should 
never have come nen^iMfth, if one hnd notthappened to fait 
down. Htnt^.ifcai^l^^-^aiid brought back to my house; 
•wheif Jack'sneiir hiha'^^ at^once to be Master Harry Luck- 
less. So t tdd him f complain of hint U>e next 
day ; and i hojpe yottir vdndup.wiH make him ^y the dam- 
age; and I think he desetves a gobo whipping into the 
bargmn, ftit injuring a poor vddow womom ” 

The Judge haying heard Mia f^areful's story, desired 
her to sit down; and then, calling up Master Luckless, 
asked him w'hat he had to say for himself. Luckless 
appeared with his face a good deal scratched, and looking* 
very ruefully. After making his bow, and sobbing two or 
three times, he said 

*' My lord, I am as innocent of this msHtter as any boy 
in the school, and I am sure I have svifered enough about 
it already. My lord,* Billy 'fhompsdh and I were playing 
in the lane near Mrs. Careful’s house, when we heard the 
window crash; and directly after she came running out 
towards us. Upon this, Billy ran away, and I ran too, 
thinking I might bear the blame. But, after nm,nirfg a 
little way, t stUttdtled over something that lay in the r'>ad, 
and before I. could get up again, she overtook me, and 
caught me. by the him, at|4 began lugging and cuffing me. 

I told her it was ^,1 that broke, her window, but it did 
not simiify; sis she dragged pne to the light, lugging and 
scr^ching me all the tvhile,and then said^e would inform 
against me ; and that is all 1 knew^ of the matter.” 

1 find; good wmnan, you were wWing tb revenge 
youtsek^ witli^ w^ng (at the justice of this Court 
Widew^are^ lord, I confess I was put into a 
|tasston,>md did not properly consider what 1 was doing, 
where is Billy Thiompson? 

Bme^ nyloid 

Jit^. You Ittve heard what Hanr Luckless says. De* 
dare, upon yi^ hmioat, whether he has spoken the truth. 
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Billy. My lor^ I am sure neither he nor 1 had any 
concern in breaking the window* We were standing to 
gether at* the time; and I ran, on hearing the door open, 
for fear of being charged with ig and he fdlowed. But 
t^t became of him I did not 
/utljiy. So yoa let your friend ^UPlbt himself, and only 
thought of saving yourself. Bue yotP see any other 
l>erson about the house or in the lane? f 

Billy. My lord, I thought 1 heltd ^Kuttebocfy on the other 
side of the hedge, creeping along^ h little before the window 
was broken, but I sSw nobody. 

/udyx. You hear, good woman, what is alleged in behalf 
of the person you have accused. Have you any other evi- 
dence against him? 

IViditw Careful. One roi^t be sure that they would deny 
, it, and tell lies for one another ; but I hope I am not to be 
put off in that manner. 

Jud^t. I must tell you, mistress, that you givg too much 
lilierty to your tongue, and are guilty of as much injustice 
as that of which you^ complain. I should be sorry, indeed, 
it the young gentlemen of this school deserved the general 
< haiacter of liars. You will find among us, I hope, as just 
a ^nse of what is right and honouraMe as among those 
who are older : and our worthy master certainly would not 
jiermit us to try offences in this manner, if he thought us 
callable of bearing false witness in each other's favour. 

IViili/w Cartful. I ask your lordship’s pardon ; 1 did nut 
mean to offend } but it u a heavy m a pocu' woman, 
and though 1 did not catch the boy in the &ct, he was the 
nearest when it was done • 

/udjite. As thabis no more than a •suspicion, and he has 
the positive evidence of his schoolfellow in his fevour, it 
will be impossible to convict him, conristently with the 
rules of justice Have you tUscoveted anys^her circum- 
stance that may point out the oSen4er? 

H^a» CanfiU. My lord, next morning Jac^llbund on 
the iloor this t^ which 1 sopiwse the window was |iroken 
with. 

fudge. Hand it up^Here, gentlemen of the joiy, plegse to 
examine it, and see « you dut discover anyrii^ of its ownee 
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/My$nam, K«te U P. R. cut upon k 
Ait^Aer: V«tr And l«4u<t swe I recollect i*e^r Kioi». 
having just such h one. v 

Attoth^'. ^ do Z. • , 

Jmigt. Master four top? 

Riet. I don*t kno«$‘tef lo^« peSrhaps it may be mine ; 
I hare had a gibat re^y toi^ and y^tn 1 hare done with 
4hem»I throw them away, and anjrbddy may pick them up 
that pleases. Vott see it has lost its peg. " 

/v^. Veff well, sir. Mm CareftU, >oa may retire. 
fVufifw Cartful, And must I have tib amends, my lord ? 
Judge, dfare patience. l«ave everything to the Court. 
AVe shall dt^you all the justice in our power. 

As soon as the widow was gone, the Judge arose from 
his scat, and with mneh solemnity thus addressed the 
assembly : — 

“ Gentlemen, — This buuness, I confess, gives me mut h 
dissatisfaction. A poor woman has been insulted and 
injured in her proi^y, apparently wjthoat provocation ; 
and though she has not been able to convtrt the offender, 
it cannot be doubted that she, as 5vell as the world in 
general, sfill impute the crime to some of our society. 
Thoii^ 1 am in own mmd convinced that, in her 
pasdon, she charged an innocent person, yet the circiim' 
stance of the top is a strong suspicion, indeed abnost a 
proof, that the Mipeprator of this uipnanly mischief was >ne 
of our body, owner of the top has Justly obser\ed, 
that its having beat bU property is no certain proof against 
him. Since, t‘ erefme, m the present defect of evidence, 
the whole s^^l mtist remain ourdened with tt)c discredit 
of this aetkm, and shitre in the guilt of it i^think fit >n the 
first placfi, to decree, dud restitution shall be made to the 
sufteter out of the jrablk chest ; and next that w Court of 
inquiry be im^^ste^ for the express purpose of searching 
thoroi^ly ^to this i^air, with power to examine all 
{lersons tjii^n honour, who are thought likely to be able to 
throw jJAt iqinn k I hope, gentlemen, these measures 
meet wiA your eouciiiteaea I " 

Thp whole Court bowed to the Judg^ and expressed 
their entire satisfiMXkm vdth his determination. 
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It was then ordered that the public treasurer should 
go to Widow Careful's house, and j>ay her the sum ot one 
shilling, making at the same time a handsome apology in 
the name of the sr^hooL < And si^persons were taken by lot 
out of the jury to com|iose the f'outt of Inquiry, which was 
to sit in the evAting* 

I'he Court then adjemrned 

On the meeting or the Courtt of Inquiry, the first thing 
lwoj)d!k*d by the President was, that the ])ersons who usually 
played with Master^ Riot should be sent foi. Accordingly 
J‘om Frisk and Bob loiter were summoned, when the Pre 
sidont asked them, upon theirihonour, if they knhw the top 
to have been Riot's. 'Fhey said they did. 'Fhey were then 
tasked whether they remembered when Riot hail it in his 
fwssession ? 

• Fn'sJk He had it the day before yesterday, ami spin a top 
of mine with it. 

Aot/fr, Yes ; and then as he was making a stroke at mine, 
the peg flew oill. , 

P/fud. What didJie then do with it? 

/^nsk. He put It into his pocket, and said, as it was a 
strong top, he would have it mended. 

Then he did not throw it away, or give it to any- 

lK)dy? 

No ; he pocketed it up, and we saw no more of it 
Presiti. Do you know of any quarrei he had with Widow 
Careful ? 

Fritk Yes ; a day or vnro before he went to her shoj> for 
some gingerbread ; but as he already owed her sixpence, 
she would not let him have any tilt he paid his debts. 

Pnsid. How did he take the disappointment ? 

Fmk. He said he would bc^ revenged on hejt, 
l^fud. Are you sure he us^ $acb words? 

Frisk Yes ; lioiter heard him as weB as h yself. 

LniiK I did, sir. > \ 

Prisid. Do either of you know anv more of ihL aflViir? 
fiif/k No, sir. 

PrtsidL You may ga 

The President ndw observed that these witnesses had 
done a great deal in estaMishing proo6 against Riot ; for it 
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was now certain that no one but he could have been in 
possession of the top at the tune the crime was conmnitted ; 
and also it appeared that he had declared a malicious inten- 
tion against the womai^« which it ’was highly probable he 
would put into execution.* As me Court were debating 
about the next stq> to’be taken, were^acquainted that 
Jack, the widow's sot), ^ w{uth|U||ft the school door for 
idmiwion ; and a person being iwIPout for him, Riot was 
found threatening the boy^ and bidding him go home about 
his business, l^e boy, however, was Conveyed safely into 
the room, where he thus addressed Himself to the Presi- 
dent.— • 

/act. Sir, ^nd jdease your worship, as I was looking about 
this morning for sticks in the hedge over against our house, 

I found this buckle ; so I thought to myself, Sure this must 
belong to the rascal that broke our window. So 1 have, 
brought it to see if anybody in the school would own it. 

Pnsii. Qn which side of the hedge did you find it ? 

Jack. On the other side from our house, in the close. 

Presid. Let us see it Gentlemen^ this is so smart a 
buckle, that I am sure I remember it at once ; and so I dare 
say you alf do. 

All. It is Riot'a 

Presid. Has anybody observed Riot’s shoes to-day ? 

One Boy, Yies j he has got them tied with strings. 

Presid. Very well, gentlemen ; we have nothing mor to 
do than to draw up an account of all the evidence we have 
heard, and lay it before his iMdship. Jack, you may go 
home. 

Jack. Pray, gir, let somebody go with me, for J am afraid 
of Riot, who has just been threatmiing ine*at the door. 

Avsid. Master Bold will pieas^ to go along with the boy. 

The minutes of the Cot»t were then drawn up, and the 
President -tooV thm to tlui Judge's chamber. After the 
Judge bad >«enised th^ he ordered an indictment to be 
drawn ttMi^ainst Petes' Riot: Fes that he meanly, clandes- 
tinely, «ii^..inalice aforethought had, broken three 
panes in ^ window pf Widow Carefol, with a certain in> 
stmnvent odled a top, whereby he had committed an atro- 
cious injury innpeent person, and had brou^t a 
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ditgntce upon the society to which he belonged.” At the 
same tith(i he sent an officer to inform Master Riot that his 
trial would come on the next morning. 

«Riot, wlio was with sotoe of his gay companions, affected 
to treat the matter with great ’indifference, and even to 
make a jest of it. However, in the morning he thought it 
best to endeavour ta ij|||||to it up ; and accordingly, when 
the Court were assernmnu he sen{ one of his ffiends with a 
shilling, saying that he would not trouble diem with any 
further inquiries, but would pay the sum that had been 
issued out of the |>ublic stock. On receigt of this message, 
the Jqdge rose, with much severity in his countenance, and 
observed, that by such a contemptuous behavbur towards 
the Court the criminal had {^catly added to his offence ; he 
ordered two officers with their staves immediately to go and 
•bring in Riot, and to use force if he should resist them. 
1'he culprit, thinking it best to submit, was presently led in 
between the two officers ; when, being placed at thie bar, 
the Judge thus addressed him 
“ I am sorry, sit, .that any member of this society can 
be so little sensible of the nature of a crime, ai^d so little 
acquainted with the principles of a court of justice as you 
have shown yourself to be, by the proposal you took the im- 
proper liberty of sending to us. If you meant it as a con- 
fession of your guilt, you certainly ought to have waited to 
receive from us the penalty we thought pro|>cr to inflict, 
and not to have imagined that an offer of the mere payment 
of damages would satisfy the claims of justice against you. 
If you had broken the window only by arcidem, and, of 
your own accord, offered restitution, nothing, less than the 
full damages codld have been accepted. But you now 
stand charged with having done this mischief meanly, 
secretly, afid maliciously, and th«||tl^ have added a great deal 
of criminal intention to the act you, tk^, think that 
a Court like this, designed to watch over the morals, as well 
os protect the properties of oor communi^, can bn siij^dy 
pass over suclii^agmvated offences P You c«n da’m no 
merit from confesrisg the crime, now dial you know so 
much evidence will appear against you. And tf you choose 
still to plead not guilty, you are at UberQr to- dq it, and,we 
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wui proceea inmieauitdy to tiie tmli without taking any 

Rio^ood silent for some ^time» then begged to 
allowed to conwit with his friends what was b^t for htn 
to da This was agreed to« *and he was permitted to retire, 
though under guarded an officer. After a* short absence, 
he returned with^more bumUity in looks, and said that 
he pleaded guil^, and threw himself on the mercy of the 
Court The Judge then made a speech of some length, for 
the purpose of convincing the prisoner, as well as the by- 
standers, of the enornuty of the mime. He then pronounced 
the following sentence:-^ 

** You, Peter Riot, are hereby sentenced to pay the sum 
of half a crown to the public treasury as a satisfaction for 
the mischief you have done, and your attempt to conceal it. 
You are to repair to the house of Widow Careful, acconi 
paniedL^ such witnesses as we shall appoint, and there 
havifigVrst paid her the sum you owe her, you shall ask hei 
pardon for the insult you ofteted her. You shall likewise, 
to-morrow, after school, stand up in ^^opr plac^e, and before 
all the scholars ask paidon for the disgrace you have been 
the means of bringing upon the society ; and, in particular, 
you shall apologise to Master Luckless, for the disagreeable 
circumstances you were the means of bringing him into. 
Till all this is complied with, you shall not presume* to 
come into the playground, or join in any of the diversions 
of the school ; and all persons are hereby admonished not 
to keep ymir comply till this is done.^* 

Riot was then dismissed to his room ; and in the after- 
noon he was taken to the widow's, who wajt pleased to re- 
ceive his submission graciwsly, and at this same time to 
apologise for her own improper treatment of Master T.uck 
less, to whom she sent a present of a nice ball, by way of 
amends. & 

Thus end^d this important tuisinesa 




blossom. See —the stalks ate full of their block and white 
flowers. - 

// I see peas in blossom^ too, on the o^hcr side of the 
field. 

G. Vou told us some time ago of grass and ce^m-floweis : 
butjthe^ make^ poor figure compared to these- 

7[ Iney do. lire glory of a com-fieid is when it is ripe ; 
but peas and beaiv look very shabirily at that time. But 
supp^ we take a closer view of these Uossonis. you^ 
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George, and bring me a bean-plant; and you, TIarry, a 
pea • ♦ ' [Tify gc and hnin^ them. 

T Now, let us sit down and compare them. \)o you 
think these flowers much^ilike? # • 

//I Oh no, very little. • 

0\ Yes, a good deal • 

7" A little anQ a gopd deal ! How can that be ? Come, 
kt us# see. In the first p^B^ce, they do not much resemble 
each other in size or colour. 

G, No, but 1 think they do in shape^ ' 

T, '1 rue. They are both irregular flowers, and have the 
<..imc distribution of parts. They are of the kind called 
t^aptlionaceauf ; from papiUo^ the l^tin word for a butterfly, 
which Insect they are thought to resemble. 

G, The pea does a Uttle, but not much. 

7! Some do much more than these. Well, you see first 
a broad leaf standing upright, but somewhat bent back ; 
this i;^ iAamcd the standard On each side are two narrower, 
called the wings, I'he undet'side of the flower is formed of 
a hollow part resembling a boat; this js«c ailed a kttL 
G. It is very like a )x>at, indeed I 
7! In some kinds, however, it is divided in the middle, 
and so is like a boat split in two. All these parts have 
claws, which unite to form a tube, set in a cafyx or flower- 
cup This tube, you observe, is longer in the bean thir in 
the pe^ and the pro|Kntions of the other parts arc some- 
what different ; but the parts themselves are found in both. 
If, So they are. I U)ink them alike now. 

T That is the consequence of examining closely. ^Now, 
let us strip off a)t the leaves of this bean-flower bm the keel. 
What do you think this*boat contains ? ** 

G. It must be those little things you told us a(e in all 
flowers. 

H. The chivef and pistil Mk 

T, Right I will t&aw dowtf^ie keel gently, and you 
shall see tlwin. ^ 

H, Haw curious ! 

T. Here are a number of chives joining in their bodies 
so as to make a round tube, or cylin^Ser, through which 
comes out a crook^ thread, which is the pistil I wiU 
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now, with a pin, slit this cylinder. What' do you see 
within it N ‘ *’ 

G. Somewhat like a little pod. 

*71 True ; and, to show you diaf it is a jxid, I will open 
it, and you shall see the seeda widiin it 

What tin^ t^aisat 1$ this^ then, what makes the 
bean-pod afterwards? 

T. it is. When die blossom dflopsi, this seed-vessel ^tows 
bigger and bigger, and 'at len^h Hardens as the seeds grow 
ripe, becomes blacl^ and shrivelled, and would burst and 
shed the seeds, if they were not gathered. 

6’.' I liave seen several burst po^ of ’our Sweet-peas 
under the wall, with nothing left in them. • 

T. And it is common for the iield-peas and beans to lose 
a great part of the seeds while they are getting in. 

H. At the bottom of this pea-stalk there are some pods 
set already. 

T. Open one. You see that the pod is composed of two 
shells, and tbat*a]l the seeds<are fastened to one side of the 
pod, but aIternately.tgLeach shell 

G. Is it the same in beans ? < 

T. Yes, and in all other pods of the papilbnaceous flowers. 
Well this is the general structure of a very numerous and 
ust^ul class of plantSjl called the iegumums or potidtd. Of 
these, in this country; the greater part are heruKeous, with 
some shrubs. In the warm climates, them are also tall trees. 
Many of the leguminous plants afford excellent nourishment 
for man and beast ; and their ^>ods have the name of pulse. 

G. j have read of persons lliung on pulse, but I md not 
know what it meant before 

71 It is frequently mentioned as 'part of die diet of id>- 
stemious persons. Of this ktndt we. .eat peas, beans, and 
kidney, or French beans,j0^.idl wfajMh.tbm are a variety of 
sorts ctdtiiMted. Other Mp^biA.Ieittils afud lupins, which 
are of this class j with .. 

H, I. remember om have ^flowers of 

this'kiad, with pods growii^.ippttei^ Bift .wc'auhivate 
them only for the colour and 

T. But other nadons eat them. Then, a|l the kinds of 
clover, or trthml wfaidi toe -so useful, ai cattle, be» 
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lon^ to this triho ; «* do also vetches, seinfoin, and lucerne 
which are used* for thCiSaine purpose. These pfihcipallj 
compose what are osuaHyi though improperI>', called in agn 
culture « , • 

G. Clov«T‘dovrers are so sweet as beans, but do the> 
liear pods? a 

21 Yes very d)oit ones, with one or two seeds in each 
Sut t{)ere is a kind called momtteh, whh a very small, yelluv 
^wer, that has a cutiom!| twisted pod, like a snail shell 
Many of the leguminous jdants are weak, and cannot sup 
port themselves ; hence thrqr tut fUmtslTcd with tcndnis, b] 
means of which they clasp neighhouiing plants, and run ui 
them. You know the garden peas do so to the sticks whi< I 
arc set in the rows with them Some kind of vetches rut 
m this manner up the hedges, which they decorate niil 
their long bunches of blue or purple floners Tates, whi< I 
are some of the slenderest of the family, do inuc h mischie 
among com by twining around it, and choking it 
//. WTiat are they good for, then ? • 

T. They are weeds, or noxious plants, with respect to us 
but doubtless they have; their uses inline creation 'rhm 
is a kind df tans, however, which, when grown by them 
selves, are excellent food for cattle Some of our p.ipi)ion 
aceous plants are able enough to sliift for themselves foi 
gorse or furze is of the number. * 

G. \Vhat, that pric|jly bush all covered ovet with yell .» 
flowers, that overruns our commw? 

71 Yes. Then there is broom, a plant as bis, but with 
out thorns, and with larger flowers. Tins is as freipicnt a* 
furze in some pl|ces. 

//. I know it grows in abundance in the Broomfield 
T. It does ; but the naming of fields and places from i 
is a ptoof that it 1$ not so common as the other. * 

G. We have aome bodies of white broom in the shrub 
bery, and some trees of Spanish Mbom. 

T. Tnm You have abo a small tree which flowers early 
and beatidTgreat many pen4^ branches of yellow blossoms 
that tool pecttSatly beandfol when intermixed with th« 
purple lilacs. 

M 1 know it->-IatMimnm. 
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T, Right That is one of our class of plants too. Then 
there is* i\ large tree, with dduate fittle leaves, protected by 
long thorns, and bearing bunches of white papilionaceous 
flpwers. , f 

G, I know what you mean, but 1 cannot tell the name. 

T. It is the sbastard acacia, or locosbtree, a native of 
America. Thus, you see, we l»ve traced tl/is class of plants 
through all sizes, from the trefai[ that ctureis the turf, to a 
large tfec. I should nM, however, forget two others the 
liquorice and the tamarind. The liquorice, with the sweet 
root of which you ate well acquainted, grows in the warmer 
countries. Cspemlly S|)ain, but is cultivated ir England. 
The tamarind is a larger spreading tree, growing in the 
West Indies, and valued fw its shade, as well as for the 
cooling acid pulp of its iH)ds, which are preserved with sugar, 

• and sent over to us. 

//. I know them very well. 

7.' Well, do you think, now, you shall Ixrth be able to 
discover a papilionaceous Qower when you meet with it 
again ? 

G. I believe I shall, if they are all like these wc have 
lx*en examining. 

7! They have all the same {arts, though variously jiro- 
(lortiuned. W hat are these ? 

1/ There is the standard, and there arc the two wines 

// .\nd the keel. 

7: Kight—the keel, sometimes cleft into two, and then 
it is an irregular, five-leaved flower. The chives are gene- 
rally ten, of which one stands apart from the rest The 
pistil single, antij ending in a pod- Another circumstance, 
common to most of this tribe, is, that their leaves are wittaeJ 
ox pinmttfj; that is, having Iraflets set opposite each other 
upon a 'middle rib. You see this structure in these bean- 
leaves But in the clovers there are only twotopposite leaflets, 
and,pne terminating ; whetice their name of trefoil, or three- 
leaf. \yhat we call a club on cards is properly a clover-leaf, 
and>the F^ah it trfjle, which meautts the^saibe. 

G, 1 think this tribe of plants almost as -useful as the 
grasses * 

T. They perhi^ come the next in utility ; but their seeds, 
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sucl^as beam and pea& are notqcute such good nourish- 
ment as com ; and breaa cannot t# made of nteui; 

G. But clover is bettef than giaas tbr cattle. 

7'. It is more fattening, fnd mikes cous yield plenty t>f 
fine milk. Well, let us march. 


ON MAN. 

'CAarUtt. Vov gwe me ithe definitian of a horse some 
time aga Pmy, w, bow is a imn defined? 

FatAer. That is wordi inuring. Let us consider, then. 
He must either stand by himself, or be ranked among the 
quadrupeds; for there are no other two-legged animals 
but birds, which he certainly does not resemble. 

C. But how can he be made a quadrui^ed ? 

F. By setting him to crawl on the ground, in which case, 
he will as much resemble a baboon, as a,baboon set on 
his hind-legs resembles a man. In reality, there is little 
difference Uitween the arms of a man* and the fore legs of 
a quadrU]:Msd;.and, in*8}l<other circumstances of internal 
and external struc^jhe, thOy are evidently formed upon tlte 
same model. 

C. I suppose that we must call him a digitated quadruped, 
that generally goes upon its hind-legs. 

F. A naturalist could not reckon him otherwrae; and, 
accordingly, Linmeus has placed him in the same division 
wifo apes, macocos, and bats. 

C. Apes, macocos, and 

F. Yes, they*bave a^ four cutting te%th ip th* upper jaw, 
and teats on foe breast How do you like your relations ? 

C Not at all f • 

F. 'I'Heri we jyill get rid of them by applying to foe other 
|jan of human nature — ^foS; mn$d. Man is an animal 
posses.^ of reason^ and the only one ; at least in an equal 
degree, ^anything like a nw approach to it. This, there- 
fore, is fufficiem. to. define him- * * ' ■ 

C. 1 have Heard that man is»a rational creature, 
and l*have a notkm what that means ; but i should like to 
have an aM de^nHim ^ reasoa . 
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F. Reason is the faculty by sfjhich we compare ideas 
and drsrf conclusiona "A ouin waiking in die woods of 
M unknown country fin^ a bow* He compares it in his 
nimd with other bows and fopns the conclusion that it 
must have bee% made by man, and that, therdbre^ the 
country is probably inbaiuted. He disooms a hut; sees 
in it half-burnt wood, and finds tint (be rubes are not quit^ 
cold. He concludes, therdbre^ iWth certainty, not only that 
there are inhabitants, but tint they cannot be far distant 
No other animal coaid do thin 
C. But would not a dog, who had beep used tp live with 
men, run into such a hut, and expect to find people in it ? 

A He probably would ; and this, 1 acknowled^ is very 
like reason, for he may be supposed to compare in his mind 
.the hut he has lived m with that which he sees, and to 
conclude that, as there were men in the former, there are 
men in the latter. But how little does this aid him. He 
finds no men there, and he is unable, by any mtfrks, to form 
a judgment how long they haVe been absent, or what sort of 
people they were ; still less does he fo/m any ]>Ian of conduct 
in consequence of his discovery.’ * 

C. Then, is not the difierence only, (bat man has much 
reason, and brutes little ? 

If we adhere to the mere words of the definition of 
reason, I believe this must be admitted; but in the exercise 
of it, tlie superiority of the human fiunilties is so great, that 
man is in many points absolutely distinguished from brutes. 
In the first place, he has the use ofsfiuch^ which no other 
animal has attained 

C. Cannot mhny animals make (hemseftes understood 
by one another by their cries? 

F. Thjy can make known th^ common wants and 
desires, but Acy cannot or, i( is presumed, 

communicate ideas itfored up in tke memeny. It is this 
faculty which makes man an impwaSU beii^, the wisdom 
and^experienqp acquired otte individud lAW thus 
transmiMiid to o(hm, and so on in an endless Series of 
piogression. 'IbeieJs no (eason to suppose that the dogs 
ut the present day are more knowing than those whkK lived 
4 thouaand years ogoi but the men dTthis touch 



better acqtUMDted irith numberiess arts and sciences than 
theii* remote attcestoni;*«inco \(f the use speech and 
of writing (which is SMech addressed to the eye), every 
age adds its own drac^eries to* alt former ones. 'Ihas 
knowledge of the patt also ^vea a man a neat insight into 
the future. Shahespeaie excellently deiinw man, by saying 
that he is acrAture {‘made with large discourse, looking 
before and after.” • 

C. Brute animals must surely know something of the 
future, when they lay up a store of provision for the winter 

F. No, it is jxretty certain that this is not the ca&e, fui 
they will do it as much the first year of their lives as any 
other. Young bees turned out of thehr hive, as soon as they 
have swanned, and got a habitation, begin laying up honey, 
though they caxmot possibly foresee the use they snail have 
ior it There are a vast number of actions of this sort in ' 
brute animals, which are directed to a useful cn^ but an 
end of whioh the animal knows nothing. And this i,s what 
we call insUntif and properly distinguishei8 from reason. 
Nfan has less of it than almost any.pther animal, because 
he require^ it less. Another {mint of essential diflereme K 
that man is the only animat that makes use of instruments 
in any of his actions. Me is a teol-mtikin}; and machine 
mahmf' animal By means of this faculty alone, he is e%i;ry- 
mhere lord of the creation, and has equally triumphed over 
the subtlety of the cunning, the swiftness of the flee^ ar I the 
forceof the strong. He is the only animal that has found out 
the use of/rr, a most ingiortant acquisition. 

C. 1 have read of some large apes that will come and 
sit round a firetin the woods, iriien men.haice left it, but 
have not the sense to Keep it in by throfwiit| on sticks. 

F. Still less, then, could diey^ iupt a&e. In cot^equcnce 
of this discoverjo man opeks Iw mod, which no other animal 
does. He almm fences against the cold by clothing as well 
as 1^ fire. He atone culti^tes the earth, and ketqis living 
animals ^ future use& 

C. B« batik not diere been e^d men bred in tig: woods 
that could do imite of these tlungs? ^ 

F. Some instances of 4>is nature are locorded, and they 
ate not tq bp wonc^ted <4; for man was mcaih to be a 
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garious animal, or one living in society, in which alone his 
tacultieii have full scope, and espi^ially his power of im- 
proving by the use of speech. 'I'hese poor solitary creatures, 
brought up with the brutes, were W a state entirely unnatural 
to them. Unless from instinct, a solitary bee, ant, or beaver, 
would have noitb of the skill and sagacity of those animals 
in their proper social condition, Thus fi would ap{)ear 
that, in some instances, and upder some circumstances; 
reason and instinct are se(>arated by a very narrow line of 
demarcation. Society sharpens all the faculties, and gives 
ideas and views whfch never could have been entertained 
by an individual ^ 

C. But some men that live in society seem to be little 
above the brutes, at least when compared to other men. 
What is a Hottentot or a Bnsdunon in comparison to one 
' of us ? 

F. The difference, indeed, is great ; but we agree in the 
most essential characters of man^ and perhaps the advantage 
is not all on ouk side. The Hottentot cultivates the earth, 
and rears ciittle. tiot only herds with his fellows, but 
he has instituted some 'sort of government for the protection 
of the weak against the strong. He has a notion of right 
and w'rong, and is sensible of the necessity of controlling 
present af)petites and pa.ssions for the sake of a future good. 
He'^has, therefore, morals. He is possessed of weapons, 
tools, clothing, and furniture, of h» own making. In 
agility of body, and the knowledge of various circumstances 
relative to the nature of animals, he surpasses us. His 
inferiority lies in those thin^ in which many of the lower 
c lasses among us are almost equally inferior to the in- 
structed. ' \ 

C. But Hottentots are sjaid to have no notkm of a God, 
or of a filture state. 

F. 1 dm not certain how &r that may beSact ; but, alas ! 
how many among us have no knowledge at aft on these 
subjects, or only sqn^ vague notions^ fuu of abswdity and 
supeestition 1 «reo^ &r idvariced in civi!tsat%A have 
entertained the grossest errors on these subjects, which are 
to l>e corrected onl;|[ by the serious application of reason, 
or by a direct ^revelation from heaven. ' 
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C. You said taan was an imprevaUt cr«ature~-but have 
not iftany niidons been along time in a savage state without 
improvement? 

F. Man is tdways ; but he may 

exbt a long time in Boctdty, wimout wimtly imptwing 
beyond a certain poiht«' There is little impibvement among 
nations who haw not. the art pf wtiting; for tradition is 
ifbt capable of preserving erety acimrate or extensive know- 
ledge ; and mwy arte and ^ienc^ after flourishing greatly, 
have been entirely lost, in countries wl^ch have been over- 



run by barbarous and illiterate nations Then there is a 
principle which I might have mentioned as one of the 
jwinciples whidadistingiiidt man from l»ute$, butrit as much 
disdnguishes some nmn from others. Thra is tarirsity, or 
the love of knowletj^ for fts own sake. Most savages 
have little or nothi^ of .ftiH; bo^ without it, w£ should 
want one of ftif efoim tndneeatents to exert our frcuUies. 
It is curiosity that impels its to search into the properties 
of everyxait naturej to tty all sorts of experiments, to 
visit wialnt rtgkmsi and even to mtamine the appearances 
and motions ot the heavenly bodies. £very fact thus dis- 
covmsd leads to other focts ; and thefe is no limit to be 
set to this progwet^: 'fhe time may come, when what we 
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now ktvow my seem as much ignorance to future ag;^ as 
the knowledge of early tim«i seemk to us. 

C. Wiiat nations know the inoi;^ at present ^ . 

* P. The Kuropeans have long hem distinguished for 
superior ardour after knowledgei and Uiey possess, beyond 
ail runi]>arison,'the greatest share of h. w^reby they have 
been enabled to command the rest of the world. The 
<ountries in which the arts and sciences most iloufsh at 
present are the northern and middle parts of Euroi e, and 
also North Ameriqa, which, you know, is inhabited by 
descendants of Europeans. In these countries man d&y 
he said to ho vmt tnan ; and they may ap|dy to 'themselves' 
the jxjet's boast — • 

“ Mm IV »ti« nobler erowth tbeje realms supply. 

And tauU are iipen’d in our northern sky.” 


WALKING THE STREETS. 

' " A Parahh. • 

Havr you ever walked through the crowded streets of a 
great citj ? 

IVhat shoaU of )ieople ])ouring in from opposite quarters, 
like torrents meeting in a narrow valley ! You would 
imagine tt impossible for them to get \hrot^h ; yet ail pass 
on their way, without stop <ur molestation. 

Were each man to proceed exadly in the line in which 
he set out, he could not move many paces without encoun- 
rerina another ftill in his track. wotfld strike against 

each other, fall back, push forward ag^n, Mock up the way 
for themselves, and those after them, and throw the whole 
street into confusion. « 

All this is avoided by every man’s yitfA'ng a link. 

Instead of advancii^ squsMk *1^ Anns stuck out, 
every tme who knows how to walk the street^ along, 
his ’arms c1o&, his body obtk]ue and ftexiU^ m track 
gentljl winding, Icaiung now a few inches on this side, now 
on that, so to pass and be jMsaed, witbout touching, in 
the smallest pumiUe iqwce. « 




increase the bustle b; rushing into the midst^of it, but 
chedcs his {HWt^'aud putentlv awaits its leotovaL* 

LHce thhi is the mafm 

In otff ptogresa through tite wtxrldt a thousand things 
condnually stan^ in our wi^. Some petite meet us full 
m the face widi opposite opinions and indinations ; Mime 
stand before us in onr ijunuit of {to»ure or interest^ and 
irtheia foUf'W close upon 'Our heels Now, we ought in the 
fust iriacsr to Consider, that de rW i$ atfreey«r 
atu^htr; and dMuefote we have no ri^ to expect ituii^- 
sons should go OM of tbdr way to let us p^ any more 
than we out of Ottf|to let them paai Ihen, if we do not 
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mutually yield and accommodate^ a little, it is clear tluit we 
must alkstand still, or be thrown ihto a perpetual contusion 
of squeezing and jostling. If w<^are alt in a hurry to get 
en as fast as ]>ossible to some mmt of pleasure or interest 
in our view, and do not occasionally hold back when the 
crowd gathers, ^and angry contentions ari^ wc shall only 
augment the tumult, without advancing our own progress. 
On the whole, it is our business^to move onwards, steadily, 
but (]uiet)y, obstructing others as little as possible, yielding 
a little to this manCjs prejudices and that man^s desires, and 
doing everything in our power to make the journey of life 
easy to all our fellow-travellers as well as to ourselves. 


Sirtccntb J6vcnin0. 


THE CO.MPOUNI>-FI,OWERhD PLANTS. 

T\tt 0 p George J furry, 

George. IIarr^, can you blow off all these dandelion 
fiMthers at a bla^t ? 

^Nitrpy, ] will try. 

O. Sec, you have left almost half cf them. 

H, Can you do better ? 

G, Yes ; look here. 

//. *n\ere are still se\’eral kft. 

A pretty rhild^ play you have get there, llring 
me one of the *dandelion head^ art* I let us see if wc lan 
make no other use of it 

//. Here is a very full one. 

7!^ Do you know what these feathers, as you call them, 
are? * 

G, 1 believe they belong to the seeds. 

7! 1’hey do, and they are worth examining. ^'l 4 >ok at 
ihis||ngle one through my magnifying-glass : you observe 
the seed at the iKrttom, like the point of a dart, Fvom it 
springs a slender hairy shaft crowned by a most eluant, 




daresay yoa have observed odier plants furnished with the 
same winged, or feathered, seeda 
If. Oh yts-, fj^re are groundsel, and ragwort, and thistles. 
G, In a windy day, I have seen the ill full of thistle- 
down. ' ■ ‘ 


T. Very likely ; and for that reason you never saw a new- 
made bank of eianh, or a het^ of dung in the fields, but it 
was prespdy covert with ’thistles. Thesse, and the other 
plants thiit have been named,1beIoDg to a very extensive class, 
whidi hM wotih vdiile -to be acquainted with. They^are 


called the filaHtt. « 

G". lyill you .be to foodw ^ |^ve*us a lecture about 
them? 
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T. With all my heart. Get me a dandelion in flower, a 
thistle-head, and a dais}'. If cannot And a common 
daisy, ode of the great ox-eye daisies in thecom will do as well 
Here d»ey are. * 

' T. Very well All tnese ate tompauni fiomrs j for, if 
you will exaroiite them narrowfy^ you will perceive that th^ 
consist of a number of little fleers, or fimts, enclosed in 
a common cup, which cup .is ttiade'pf a tinmber of scales 
lying upon each other like the'tifes of a hous& 

G*. I see it. 

T. The florets ate not all afilce in. shiipe. In the dande- 
lion, you will observe that they condstOf a tube, from which,, 
at its upper end, proceeds a sort of strap-shaped tongue, or 
fillet ; in the thistle, t^y are tubular, or funnel-shaped, 
throughout ; in the daisy, the centre ones which form the 
, disk, as it is called, are tubular, while those in the circum- 
ference have a broad strap on one side, which altogether 
compose the rays of the flowers ; whence this sort are called 
, radiated. Now take the glass and examine die florets singly. 
Can you discern their chives and pointals ? 

G. I caa ‘ ' 

7! You may remark that there are five chives to each, 
the tips of which unite into a tube, through which the pointal 
{lasses, having its summit doublfe and curled back. 

// 1 can just make it out with the glass, but hardly with 
the naked we 

7! It is mng||thi$ cirdlinstaftce of the . ti|» <d the chives 
growing together, that Linntens has taken hu distinction of 
the whole class, and he has named it Sys^mesia, from two 
Greek words having that agnificatioa You will farther 
observe, that alh these florets sumd^stpon a stool, or recep- 
tacle, at the bottom of the flower, fhich is.dte.cushion left 
on the -dandelion stalk a^r the s^s att blown away. 
Into this the seeds are whid^ are one apie^ 

to every perfect or fer^ fle^'': 'Tfais'lsdie genfl ^.struo- 
ture of the cmapound ! ‘I ' 

Are all ))keir seeds feafheted? * 

T! Not all Ttrnse the daisy ate not Butmagreat 
many" weeies they aie, *- 

ff. I should halt dmonflit these weniiiri^.tisefidcfess 
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of piants, 1^ {Mbi» NatiMV Iks taken'to spread them, if 
you had not toid us Jlu^ ^ktTe^'auid ngwcm, ami gip:iUndsel 
were some hf 

2'. Andjf ^'da.not, jlbofiAe ymir idea of usefulness i»j 
what is wmeek^. ,fo . i^^ but extend it to the whole 
creation, you may ^eiy conclude, ftom the!)' abundance, 
that they must b«t hi^ly usejfiil m the general economy of 
nature !n fact, no pli^ |^d a greater number of insects, 
and none are more impor^t to the small birds, to whom 
they furnish food fay iheiV seedi, and a fine warn down for 
lining their nests. On ^ apfMuach of Ikrinter, you may see 
whole fioclw of linnets and g^finches pecking among the 
thistles ; and ,you know that ^undiiel is a favourite treat to 
birds in a cage. To man, however, they are, for the most 
part, troublescune and unsightly weeda Burdock, thistles, 
and yarrow overrun his bed^-banks ; dandelion and hawk- 
weal, which much resemble them, fin his meadows; the 
tall and brapchiiig ragwon, and blue succory, cumber his 
pastures; and wild camomile, ox-eye, and»corn-Jnarigold 
chok^p his corn-fields. Ihese plants, in general, have a 
bitter^tteuseous taste, so that no cattle will touch them. 
Daisies, I Believe, are the chief exception. 

G. But some of them, I su{>[x>se, are u.seful to man ? 

T. Yes, several, and in various ways. Some that have 
milky, bitter juices «e employed in medicine, for pttriMng 
the blood and removii^ obstructk>n& Of these are can- 
delion, succory, and sowthistle. Many others are bitter, 
and strongly aioma^;’as camorotle, wormwood, southern- 
wood, fev^w, and taa^ ; these are good for strengthening 
the stomach, ar^i expelltn:g vronns. That capital ingredient 
in salad, lettuce, » ofUthts class; tpd so (s endive. Ani- 
cholre 'forms a very; sir^ tdar latiMe trf diet, for the part 
chiefly eatmt, imlted die bottom, is the receptacle ef the 
flowery upon ^ chpke» or seeds with their feathers, 
is ptaceo^ Tt is said dkt some, of the loiger species of 
thisdes. .may be dressed ^ eaten the same way. Then 
there « s^h b die root xd a species 

of tunflbwer; and, when' bwed, rnueb resembles in take an 
attidiqlEe bottoe^ ' Oh tfm aikoley however, a very small 
p«o|iofdon of ddi plank is used in food. 
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G. Arc there no garden flowers bdonging to them ? 

T. Swral, csr^ially of the aittumnal ones. 'Fhcre are 
sunflowers of various kinds, which ate the largest flowers 
the garden produces, though not the mo.st sightly; mari- 
golds, both the common, and the French and African ; 
asters, china-asfsrs, golden-rod, and chr}'santhemums. Very 
few flowers of this class have ati agceeablt" scent, and their 
shape is not the most pleasing,; but they have oftem g..y 
colours, and make a figure in the garden when other things 
are over. Well, this is most that I recollect worth noticing 
of the compound-flhwered plants. They are U difficult cla-ss 
to make out botanically, though pretty easily known from 
each other by sight I will take care to point out to you 
the principal of them that we meet with in our walks, and 
you must get acquiiintcd with them. 


bN PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Mrs. F. one day, having occasion to be bJed, sent for the 
surgeon. As soon as he entered the room, ‘'her young 
daughter, Eliza, started up, ar.d w.u hastily going awsiy, 
when her mother called her back. 

^Afrs, E Eliza, do not go ; 1 want you to stay by me. 

Eliza. Dear mamma I I can neverrbear to see you bled 

Mrs, F, Why not ? what harm will it do you ? 

K. Oh dear ! 1 cannot look at blood. Besides, 1 cannot 
bear to see you hurt, mamma ! 

Mrs, l\ Oh, if I can bear to feel it, surely you may to see 
it. But, come^you stay, and we will talk about it 
afterwards. 

Elicathen, pate and trembling, stood by her mother, and 
saw the whole operation. She could nc^ help, however, 
turnmg her head away when the itwiision was made, and 
the first flow of blood made her start and shudder, l^lien 
all was over, and the surgeon gbi^, Mrs* F. began 

^^Well, Klizi^ what do you think of riiis mighQr matter 
now ? Would it not have been very foolish to have run away 
from it?*' ? .. 
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E. O mamiOA i bow frightened I was when he t 9 ok out 
his Itbicet ! Did it not Iturt yOu a great deal ? • 

Mrs. F. No, very little. And, if it had, it was to do me 
good, yoo know. • • 

E. But why should I stay to see it? I could do you no 
good. * 

Mrs. F. Peih&ps ntM; bat it will do. pu good to be 
dl'cuaiioined to such sights* 

E. Why, rhamma? ■ 

Mrs, F. Because instances are eva^ day happening in 
which it is our duty to assist fellow^creatures in cirrunv 
sunces oP pain and distress •, and if we were to indulge a 



reluctance to come near to them on those ocnasions, we 
should never aerfuire eithor Uie kl^Mided ge |Or the presence 
of mind necessary for the purpojpHPi!'' 

E. But if I had been told help people,in sttch 

cases, could not 1 do it without bong used to see them ? 

Mrs. F. No. ^e have all naturally a horror at everything) 
which is the cause of paht arid danger to ourselves or others ; 
and notl)hrg bat habit can g^ most of us the presence of 
mind ne4m|tty to enaWe ni, in such occurrences, to employ 
our knowledj^ to the best advantage 
J?. VBiat mamm 

Mrs. It is diat steady powesnon of oursAves in cases 
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of sdarm, that prevents us from bmng flurried and frightened. 
You ha^ heard the expression cShavii^ «ttr wits aktml 
US. That is the effect of oreseijffe of mind, and a most 
inestimable quality it is ; rar, uuthout it, ve are quite as 
likely to run ^nto danger as' to avoid it Do you not 
remember hearing of your cousin Maty's cap taking fire 
from the candle ? * 

E. Oh yes— wy well. r 
Mrs, R Well— the mtud, as sow as she saw it, set up a 
great scream, and ran out of the room ; and Mary might have 
been burnt to death for any assistance she could give her. 

■ R, How foolish that was 1 * 

Mrs. F. Yes— the girl had not the least presence of mind ; 
and the consequence was, deprivinc bar of all recollection, 
and making her entirely useless. But as soon as your aunt 
came up, she took the right method for preventing the mis- 
chief The cap was too much on fire to be pulled off ; so 
she whipped a quilt from the bed, and flung it round Mary’s 
head, and thus stifled the flame. 

E. Mary was a good deal scorched, though. 

Mrs. F. Yes — but it was very wtil that it was not worse. 
If the maid, however, had acted with any sense at first, no 
harm at all would have been done except burning the cap. 
l<remember a much more fatal example sA the want of pre- 
sence of mind. 'Hie mistress (A a family was awakened by 
flames bursting through the wainsCot mto her chamber. 
She flew to the staircase ; and, in her confusion, instead <A 
going upstairs to call her children, who slept together in 
the nursery overhead, and who might have all escaped by 
the top of the howMbij|||e,nn dowi^ and with much danger, 
made way through into the street When she had 

got thkher, the thoupt of her poor children rudied into 
her mind, but it was too late, 'The stahx had caught fire, 
♦so that nobody could get near diem, and they were burned 
in their beds. 

E What a sad thing! 

Mn. F. Sad, indeed i Now, 1 will teH you ofn diflhrent 
conduct A 1ady»was awakened Iqr die ctacklin| of &e, 
and saw it shining under her chmibet ^kior. Her hus- 
band would immediatdy have openqd the docw, but she 
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K nted him, idnce tjbe imohe and flame would then have 
in uiKm them. Ilte childnm, with a maid,«slept in a 
room opening out Of theg& She went and awtdcened them ; 
and, tying togt^er ^ sheets and blankets, she sent doen 
the maid ftom the windowlfUst, and then let down the chil- 
dren one bjr mm to her. Last of all she discended herself 
A few minutes after, the floor fell in, and all tlm house was 
In flames. • 

£. What a happy escape t 

F. YeS'—and with what cool reimllection of mind it 
was man;^ed ! For mothers to love their children, ami be 
willing t<f run any harards for them, is common ; butr in 
weak minds, that vmy love is apt to prevent exertions in 
the time of danger. I knew a lady who had a fine little 
boy sitting in her lap. He put a whole plum into his mouth, 
which slipped into his throat, and choked him. The poor 
fellow turned black and struggled violently ; and the mother 
was so frightened that instead of putting finger into his 
throat and pulling out the phim, which might easily have 
been done, she lira him on the floor, and ran to call for 
.ibsistance. But the Inaids who came up were as much 
flurried as she ; and the child died before anything efiectual 
was done to relieve him. * 

K. How unhappy she must have been about it I • 
Mrs. F. Yes, It threw her into an illness, whicti had 
like to have cost her*her lUe, 

Another lady, sedng her Uttle boy climb up a high ladder, 
set up a violent scream, that fn^tened the child, so that he 
fell down and was much hurt; whereas if she Ipid possessed* 
command enodgh over herself to ap^ him gently, he 
might have got down Safely. ^ 

E. I>ear mamma I whm is that nituung down ypur arm ? 
Oh, it is Mood 

Mn. F. Yes; my arm bleeds i^n. I have stirred it too 
soon. 

K. Cfosrl what shall I do? 

Mrs, tZ Don’t ftij^ten yourselC I shall Vop the Rood 
hj presold cm the orifiee with my finger. In the mean* 
time, do you ring the beU. 

{£liaa rings— a*smiant emen 
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Mtsm F, Betty, my arm bleeds* you ue ii up aaara r 
believe 1 can, madam. • 

[She iakes cffihe and puts an amiher, 

^ E- 1 hope it is stopp^ now. * 

Mrs, F, It Betty has d&ne it very well You see 
she went about it with composure: , This accident puts me 
in mind of another story which is very weu worth hearing. 
A man once reaping in a iSetd out his arm dreadfully wioi 
his sickle, and divid^ an artery. 

E, What is that,^tamnm? 

Mrs, F. It is one of the can^s, or pipes, through which 
the blood from the heart runs like water in a pil)e brought 
from a reservoir. When one of these is cut, ft bleeds very 
violently, and the only way to stop it is to make a pres- 
sure between the wounded place and the heart, in order to 
intercept the course of the blood towards it Well, this 
poor man bled profusely, and the people about him both 
men and worsen, were so stupified w'ith fright, that some 
ran one way, some another, and some stood stock still. In 
short, he would havu soon bled to death, had not a brisk, 
stout-hearted wench, who came up,* slip[)ed ofT^her garter, 
and bound it tight above the wound, by which means the 
bleeding was stopped till propef help could l>e procured. 

E, What a clever girl ! But how did she know what to do? 

Mrs, F She had, perha)>s, heard u, as you have now ; 
and so probably had some of the others, but they had not 
presence of mind* enough to put it into practice. It is a 
much greater trial of courage, however, when the danger 
pres.ses upon ourselves as well as others. Suppose a furiems 
bull were to ccypcie upon you in the mi^twf a held. ' You 
could not possibly escape him by r&nning. and attempting 
it would destroy your only chance of safety. 

E, What would that be? ^ 

Mrs. FI I have a story for that, too,' The mother of 
that Mr. Day vdio wrote Sand/frd and Merton was distin- 
guished, as he also was, for cou^e and presence^of mind 
When a youh J woman, she was one day walking inwhe fields 
with a companion,,,when they perceived t bull coming to 
them, roaring and tossing about bis t^ms in the most tre- 
mendous manner. 
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E. Oh, how I should have seamed ! , 

J/5v. K I daresay yoi^would ; and so did her companion. 
But she bade her walk ^way behiftd her, as gently as she 
could, whilst she herself stopped shcwt, and faced the buH, 
eyeing him with a detenAined countenance The bull, 
when he had cmne near, stopp^ also, pa^^g the grould 
and roaring. Few animals will attack a man who stea^ 
wsut^for them. In a whik^ she drew back some steps, stiU 
facing the bull The bull followed. She stopped, and 
then he stopped. ..In fois manner, she made good her 
retreat to the stile, over which her companion had already 
got She'thm turned and sprang over it, and got cigar 
out of danger. ' 

£. That was bravely done, indegd 1 But 1 think very 
few women could have done so much. 

Afn, /'.’ Such a degree of cool resolution, to be sure, is 
not common. But I have read of a lady in the East Indies 
who showed at least as much. She was sitting out of doors 
with a party of pleasure, whemhey became aware of a huge 
tiger, that had crept through a hedgg near them, and was 
just ready ,to make his'fotal spring. They were struck with 
the utmost consternation ; but she, with an umbrella in her 
hand, turried to the tiger,* and suddenly spread it full in 
his face. This unusual assault so terrified the beast, ^at, 
taking a prodigious leap, he sprang over the fence, and 
plunged out of sight Into the neighbouring thicket \ 

E. Well, that was the boldest thing 1 ever heard of. 
But is it possible, mamma, to make one’s self courageous? 

Mrs. F. Courage, my dear, is of two kinds j one the gift 
of nature, th«S other of reason and h^it. Men have 
naturally more courag^ tiian women ; that is, they are less 
affected by danger : it makes a less impression uppn them, 
and does not flatter their s|foitS' so madi. This is owing 
to the difference of thdr bodily constitution; and, from 
the same caus^ somd men and some 'Homen are more 
courageous than oth^ But the other kind of courage 
may, m4ome' measure, be acqiured by ever/one RAson 
teaches us to foce smaller dangers in or^er to avoid greater, 
and tot undtego foe greatest when our duty requires it 
Habit makes. us l|ss .effected by particular dangers which 
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have o(^ come in our way. A sailor does not ktl the 
danger of>a storm so much as a laddsman ; but if he ^ero 
mounted upon a spirited horse iiy a foxchase, he would 
probably be the most timorous man in the company. The 
courage of women is tried chioAy in domestic dangers. 
Th[w are attendants on the sidk and dying, and they must 
quuify themselves to go through many sctmhs of terror in 
these situations, which would alarm the stotttes^heartedP 
man who was not accustomed to them. 

JS. ' I have heard .that women generally bear, pain and 
illness better than men. 

Jifrs, F. They do so, because they are more used to them, 
both in themselves and others. • 

E. I think I should not be afttud again to see anvhody 
bled. 

Mrs, F. I hoi)e not. It was for that purpose I made 
you stand by me. And 1 would have you always force 
yourself to look on and give assistance in cases of this kind, 
however painful it may at first be to you, that you may 
as soon as possible gaip that presence of mind which arises 
from habit 

E. But would that make me like to be bled myself? 

Mrs, F, Not to Uke it, but to iose all foolish fears about 
it, apd submit calmly to it when good for yon, But 1 hope 
you \tave sense enough to do that already. 


S^enteentb 


PHAETON JUNIOR j 

Oli^TaX oto DVMOll$RXia 

Yvhttoes die upper fdrm, 
Who loAg fo* whip and rrins, 
Cenne luiten to a chsmal tkle^ 

<Stt findt in dismal strahu, 
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Young J<!^a mis a lad 'of fisine, 

A$ idl thn sdiool could tell ; 

At cricitet, taw^and prison-hars, 

* He bore away the belb 

4 

Now wetcome WhiUuntide was cQme» 
with merry hearts, 

W«e wne t6 visit dear mamma. 

And eat her pies an4 tarta 


Am soon as Jehu saw his sire, , 

** A boon ! a boon t ” be cried 



V My darling boy, indeed thou art,” 

I'he father wise replied ; 

So name the boon ; 1 promise thee 
It shall not be denied.*' 

a 

“Then give me. sir, your long-lash^d whip, 
And give your gig and pgjr. 

To drive alodg to yonder town. 

And flourish through the fair.” 

The ^her shook his head ; “ My son, 
YOd know not what you ask. 

To ddve a^ig in crowded streets 
Is no such easy task. 

“ The horses fbll of rest and com, 

Scarce I myself can ^|bide ; 

And much I fear, if you atten^>U 
Some mischief will betide 

“Then think, dear boy, of something else 
That’s better worth your wishing ; 

A bow and quiver, bats and ball^ 

A rod and lines for Ashing^” 

Sat nothing could yom^ Jehu please, 
Bxei^ a touch at dtiinng ; 

*Twas an in vmn, hh fiuher found. 

To spend hk breath in striving. 


sjt 
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** At least attend^ rash bo^ t he cried, 

** And follow good advice, 

Oi m a ditch both gtg anil you 
Will tumble fn a tnce, 

“ S]>arc, spare the whip, hold bard the reins, 
1 he steeds go fhst enough ; W 
Keep in the middle, beaten trade 
Nor cross the ruts so rough : 



Drive clear of signposts booths, a^d stalls, 
And^monsters of the fair " 


Ihe youth s<arce heard his father out. 
But roared, ** Brin^ut the whtsky 
With joy he viewed the rolling wheels, 
\nd prancing ponies frisky. 


He shired the reins, and up he siprang, t 
^ And wayed the whistling la^ ; 

** Take care * take care * his father cried 



f 
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Who‘$ this light spark ? ” the horses thought, 

“ We’D try yhur strength, young master r’ 

So o’er the rugged turnpike-road, 

' Still foster rah, and faster. 

Young Jf^o tott’ring in his seat, , 

Nov: .wish’d to pull them in ; 

But pulling from so young a hand, 

They valued nbt a pin. 

A drove of grunting (tigs, befoye, 

Fill’d up the narrow way ; 

Dash through the midst the horses drove, 

And made a rueful day : 

For some were trampled under foot, 

Some crush’d beneath the wheel : 

Lord ! how the fivers cursed and swore, 

And how the did squeal ! 

A fanner's wife, on dd, blind Ball, 

Went slowly on the road, 

'\Vith butter, ^gs, and cheese, and cream, 

In two large panniers stow'd. 

Ere Ball could stride the rut, amain 
The gig came thund’ring on ; 

Crash went the panniers, and the dame 
And Hall lay overthrown. 

Now, throuph the town the mettled pair 
Ran, rattling o’et the stones ; 

'fheydrovc the crowd from side, to side, 

.And shook poor Jehu’s bones. ' 

When, lo ! diret^w in their course 
A monstrous 0lfm appear’d ; 

A shaggy bear, tiiat stalk'd and roar'd. 

On hinder legs uprear*d. 

9 i 

« Sideways they started at the sight, > 

And whisk’d the gig half round. 

Then cross the ctowom market place 
Thi^ flew with furious bound. 
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First, o’er a heap of CTOck’ry ware, 

' , The rapid car they ^hiA'd *, 

And jugs, and mugs, andjpot^ and {Kins, 
In fragments <wide werenuri’d. • 

A hoo{jji stood near wifK tempting cakes, 
And gim:ery richty 6aug^t ; « 

All Birmingham, on t’other kide, 

'lire daaaied csfUght. 

With active spring, the nimble steeds 
Rush’d through the pass between. 

And scarcely touch’d ; — the car behino « 
Clot through not quite so clean : 

For while one wheel one stall engaged. 

Its fellow took the other ; 
l>ire was the clash ; down fell the booths. 
And made a dreadfuf|K>ther. 

Nuts, Granges, and gingerbread, 

And figs h,ere rolled around , 

And scissors, knives, and thimbles ther^ 

Bestrew’d the glitt'ring ground, 

• 

The fall of boards, the shouts and cries. 
Urged on the horses faster : 

And as they flew, at eVry step 
They caused some new disaster. 

Ifere lay, o’ertumed, in woful plight^ 

A pedlar and his pack ; 

There, jp a showman’s brokmt boxy 
All I^don went to wredk 

JBut now the Fates deofeed to stop 
The ruin of the dti|lF 
And msdie the «g, sura ilcivtar vvo, 

^ A heavy reckling pay. 

A ditch there lay, both broad and deep^ < 
Where streams, as blaxdc » Styx, 

Firom evmyf quarter of the town, 

Tk^ muoOT cunents mix. 
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Down to Its brink, m heedless haste, 

The frantic bftrses flew, 

And in the midtt, with sudden jerk, 

« Their burden overthrem 

'IV prostrate ^ with desp’tate fqrce, 
The 3 [^soon puued out 
And, at th^ heels, hi ruin dire, 

Dn^d, lunib'fing, o'er the plain. 

Here lay a wheel, the axle there, 

The body there remain'd. 

Till, sever'd Umb from liml^ the car, 

Nor name nor shape retain'd. 

But Jdiu must not be forgot, 

I.eft fiound'ring in die flood, 

With clothes all drench’d, and mouth and eyes 
Iteplastei’d o’er with mud 

In piteous case he waded through, 

And gun’d the slipp’ry sidv, 

Wjieie grinning crowds were gather’d round. 

To mock his follen pride. 

» 

They led him to a neighbouring pump, 

To cleat^is dismal lace. 

Whence, cm and heartless, home he slunk, 
Involved in sore disgrace. 

And many a bill, for damage done, 

His hither had to pay. 

Take itaming. youthfol drivers all^ 
fxatu Jehu's first essay. 


WHY AN AfPLE FALLS. 

''PArA,*Ud X^tcy, **1 have been reading teda/ than Sir 
Isaac Nevrton was ted to make some of his great discoveries 
V kedme an apple ftB ftem a tree. What was there extra- 
oidioaty in diat?" 
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P. Xhere wa« nothing extraordinary ; but it happened to 
catch hii attention, and set him a>thinking. 

/. And what did he think aboi)t? 

< P, He thought, by wbat means the apple was brought to 
the ground * 

Z. Why, I c6uld have told him that—because the stalk 
gave way, and there was nodiing left*to suppmt it 
P. And what then ? ' 

L. Why, then — it must fall, you know. 

P. But why must it M ? that is the p<nnt 
1, Because it could not help it 
But why could it not help it? 

JL I don’t know — that is an odd quesdon. Because there 
was nothing to keep it u|>. 

P. Suppose there was not — does it follow that it must 
come to the ground ? 

L. Yes, surely ! 

P. Is an apple animate or inanimate ? * 

/.. Truxnimate, to be sure > 

P. And can inanimate things move of themselves? 

No— I think not — but the a^iple falls because it is 
forced to fall. 

P. Right I some force out ofitself acts upon it, otherwise 
it .would remain for ever where it was, notwithstanding it 
were loosened from the tree. 

Z. Would it? 

/*. Undoubtedly 1 for there are only two ways in w-hith 
it could be moved; by its own power of motion, or the 
|K>wer of somewhat else moving it. Now the first you 
acknowledge it has not ; the cause of its mdtton must there- 
fore tie the second And what that* is. was the subiect of 
the philosopher’s inquiry. 

Z. But everythit^ falls to thp gKnutd, as.vreH as an apple, 
when there is nothing to keep it up. 

P. True— there must therefore be a universal cause of 
this tendqn^y to fall 
Z.* And what is it? 

P, Why, if things out of the earth cannot move them- 
selves to it, there can be no oth« cause of their coming to- 
gether than diat the earth pulls them. 
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Z. But thie earth is no more aaimte than they are ; so 
how (Jan it puU? • * ^ ' 

P. Wen ofajectedl Tli|^ will bring us.to the point. Sir 
Isaac Newton^ altet .deep meditetien, discovered that ther$i 
was a law in tiiature ealled* virtue of which 

every particle of matter, that is, everything of which the 
world is compodbd, draws towards it every other particle of 
niattar, whh a 'foroe proporticmed to its size and.^!ltance. 
I^y two martdes on talile They have a tei^ncy to 
come together, and, if there were nothing else in the world, 
they would come togeUier; but th^are also attracted by 



the uUe, by thp ground, and by everythmg be^es in the 
room; and diesf diflimnt attractions pull a^inst each other. 
Now, the idobe of the earth is a ptodi{pptts mass of matter, 
to which nothing near it can bear any cdhtparison. *11 draws, 
there^re, with mighty forcCi .^r^hing within its reach ; 
which is the cause that everything fitlls, or has a tendency 
to fall ; and this & catted the ip'ovitation of bodies, or what 
gives thgm When i hft. w anything, I act contrary 

to diis force; for. lAfdi reasmi mseems hemy to me, and 
the hagvier dm'tiffore inatterit contains ^ since that increases 
the attracdon for k Do you understand dus^ 
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Z. I dunk I do. It it like aloadstone drawing a needle. 
P, — that is an attraction, 4>ut of a particular* kind, 

taking place only between the nu^inet and iron. But gra- 
vitation, or the attraction of the euth, &cts upon everything 
alike. * 

L. Then it is pulling you and ne at this moment 
P. It is. “ 

L, Bpt why do not we stick to the ground, then ? , 

P. Because, as we are alive, we have a power of selfmo- 
tion, which can, to a certain degree, overcome the attraction 
of the earth. But the reason you cannot jump a mile h4,h 
ar well as a foot, is this attraction, which |bdng<’ you down 
again after the force of your jump is spent 
L. 1 think, then, I begin to understand what I have heard 
of people living on the other side of the world I believe 
they are called Antip^es, who have their feet turned towards 
ours, and their heads in the air I used to wonder bow it 
could be that they did not fall olT ; but I suppose the earth 
pulls them to ft 

P. Very true. And whii her should they fall.* What have 
they over their heads? 

Z I dont know— sky, I suppose. 

•* P. 'ITiey have. 'Ihis earth b a vast ball, hung in the air, 
and continually spinning round, and that is the cause why 
the sun and stars seem to rise and set At noon we have 
the sun over our heads, when the Antipodes have the stars 
over theirs ; and at midnight the stars are over our heads, 
and the sun over theirs So whither should they fall to 
more than we ? — ^to the stars or the sun. 

/.. But we arp up, and they are down. < 

P What is u'i\ rat fivm ^ earth and towards the sky ? 
'I'heir touch the earth and their heaib pmnt to the sky, 
as well as ours ; imd we are under dsdr feet as much as 
th^ arc under ours. If a hole were dug^uite through the 
earth, what would you see through it? 

Z. Sk,t, with the sun or the stmsji and now I see die 
whoie matter plaiidy. ||jit pity what supports' the earth in 
the air? 

P. Why, whither* should it go ? 

Z. I don't know— I suppose towards the pottu where there 
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n^t be moit to dnv it 1 b«ve heud to«t the $un U « 
great naiijr times bigger'than toe carto. Would not go 
to that? . > 

P. You hlw toougbt veiy juttijron thelsuitter, 1 perceive. 
But I shall take aaotoer oj^iottaniiy of showing ^ hew 
this is, and why toeeaito dom notfidl into the sun, of which, 
I cotdess, toert^ seems to be some dangser. Meanwhile, 
tainlL>how tor toe tolling of an ap{de has carried us. 

To toe Antipodes^ and I utow not whithen 
P, You may see thenOe what use may be made of the 
commonest toct by a||tmidng mind. 


NATURE AND EDUCATION. 

A FABLE. 

Natvbe and Education were one day walking together"^ 
through a nursery of trees. . “See,” says 'Nature, “how 
straight and hne those firs g^w— that is my doing I But, 
as to tlKM^ (Mks, they are all crooked and stunted : that, my 
good sister, is your toult You have planted them too close, 
and not pruned them properly,” *• Nay, sister,” said Educa- 
tion, “lam sure 1 have taken all possible pains ab^t them ; 
but you gave me bad acorns, so how should they evm ttiake 
fine trees?” 

The dispute grew worm ; and, at length, instead of blam- 
ing one another for negli^nc^ they be^ to boast of their 
own powers, and to chimenge each other to a contest for 
the superioti^. It was agreed that eadr should adopt a 
tovmurite, and rear it Up in sfute of the ill 'offices of her op- 
ponent. Nature fixed upon a vigorous young Weymouth 
pme, ^e parent^of which had gmwn to be toe main mast of 
a man^-war. “ Do what ^ will to this plant,” said she 
to her sistefr "1 um resolved to push it up as straight as an 
arrow. ^Etoiea^ took under her care a crabttee. “This,” 
sud shto wtB tear to be at least as vahiaUe as. your 
pine.” 

Both went to woric. Wh$e Nature was feeding her pitte 
with plenty of wholesome jolees, Education passed a strong 
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rope round its top, and, pulling U downwards with all her 
force, iki^ened it to the trunk <M h<^^boa)nng oak. ■ The 
pino. laboured to ascefid, but not, being abip.td surmount 
the obstacle, it pbshed out to one side, an#|mently be- 
came bent like a bow. Still such was its y^our, that its 
top, after descending as low as its branche.s, made a new 
shoot upwards ; but its beauty and, useftdness were quite 
destroyed. ^ ^ ' 

'I'he dhb-tree cost Education a world of pains. <6he 
pruned and pruned, ahd endeavoured to bring it into shape, 
but in vain. Nature thrust out a bq||( this way, and a knot 



that way, and would not ' push a ^gle leading shoot up- 
wards. The mink was, indeed, kept tolerably straight by 
constant efforts f but the head grew'^awry fnd dl-fa^oned, 
and mode a scrubby figure. At length, Education, despsur- 
ing of tiiaking a sig^tljr plant of it, ingntited the stock with 
an apple, and brought it to b^ tolerable ftutt . 

At the end of the experimei^ tiie sbters nti|i<to ccmipare 
their respective succesa '* Ah, tistor I ” said Nature, “ 1 sqe 
it is in your povt^ m sptd the best of my wpi^ks^' “Ah, 
sister !* said Education, “it. is a hard matter to contend 
against you; howeiw, something mty be done by .taking 
)wns enough'” 
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A^TERSION SUBDUED. 

k Drama^ * 

Scene. JR0a4 in ihi counity^Arbury^ ^A/ord^ walking, 

Belfard, PRAHt who \fi the present possessor of the Brookby 
eJtatt? * 

AHfury, A nun of the name of Coodwia 

B. Is he a good neighbour to you ? 

A, Far from it ; and I wish he had settiea a nunarea 

miles off, 4 ;^th«^r than come here to spoil our neighboj^r- 
hood. • 

B. I am sorry to hear that \ but what is your objection 
to him ? 

A, Oh, there is nothing in which we agree. In the first 
place, he is quite of the other side in politics ; and that, 
you know, enough to prevent all intimacy. 

B, I am not entirely of that opinion ; butVhat else? 

A, He is no sportsman, and refuses^to join in our assoc'ia 
tion for protecting the* game. Neither does he choose to 
be a membbr of any of our clubs. 

B. Has he been asked ? • 

A, I don’t know that he has directly; but be might 
easily propose himself, if he liked it But he is of a « lose, 
unsociable temper, and, I believe, very niggardly. 

B, How has he shown it? 

A, His style of living is not equal to his fortune; and I 

have heard of several instances of his attention to petty 
economy. . , 

B. Perhaps hq spends his monev in chanty. 

A, Not be, I daresajr. It was out last week tha| a poor 
fellow, who had lo^ hU all by st Are, went to him with a 
subscrifeoi MBft^ , in which the names of all the gentle- 
men in th^jBpbosuhood; and all the answer he got was, 
that he ifroUra^tmskbr ^ it 

B. Ani did he consider? 

A. t oon't know; but X suppose it was only an excuse. 
Then his predecemr had a park weU*stockea with deer, 
and used to make liberal of venison to%dl his netgh« 
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hours. « But this frugal gentleman has sold them all off, 
and got & flock of sheep instead. ' 

B, 1 don't see much barm in th^t, now mutton is so dear. 

^4- To be sure, he ha:s a right to do as he {^leases with 
his park ; but that is not the wily to be beloved, you know. 
As to myself, 1 have reason to think he bears me tiarti- 
cular iH-wiU. 

B, TUjjj^e is much in the u^rong, for I believe you are 
as free wm tlhwill to others as any man living. But how 
has he shown it, pray ? 

A. In twenty instances. lie had a horse upon sale the 
other day, to which I took a liking, and bade money for 
it As soon as he found I was about it, he sent it off to a 
fair, on the other side of the country. My wife, you know, 
is passionately fond of cultivating flowers. Riding lately by 
his grounds, she observed something new, and took a great 
longing for a root or cutting of it My gardener mentioned 
her wish to (contrary, 1 own, to my incHnalion), and he 
told his master; but, insteadfof obliging her, he charged the 
gardener on no account to touch the plant. A little while ago 
T turned off a man for saiu.y behavidir ; but as )\p had lived 
many years with me, and was a very useful servant, 1 meant 
to take him again, upon his su1)mission, which, I did not 
doubt, would soon happen. ^ Instead of tha^ he goes and 
offers himself to my civil neighbour, who, without deigning 
to apf)ly to me even for a character, entertains him immedi- 
ately. In short, he has not the least of a gentleman about 
him, and I would give anything to be well rid of him. 

B, Nothing, to be sure, can be more unpleasant in the 
country than a^bad neighbour, and 1 am concerned it is 
your lot to have one But there is a man who seems as 
though he wanted to speak with you. 

[A a/fr&a^hes. 

A. Ah ! it is the poor Mow that was Well, 

Richard, how go you on?--what has thr siMPNon pro- 
duced you? , , 

Jttekard, lhank your hcmouTi my kaaes«.are v^early all 
made up. 

A. 1 ^ very glad of that ; but when I saw the paper 
last, it did nbt reach half way« 
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Jt. It did not, air ; but you my remomber asking gne what 
Mn Goodwin bad done w me, and I told you he/ook time 
to consider of it We^ dr, X found that the very next 
day he haMMiemt at out town, and*had mde very ^rticuhr 
inquiry about me and losses among my neighbours. 
When I called upon lum in a Yew days aftft, he told tne he 
was very glad ttsfind that I bote such a good character, and 
that Ae gentlemen aroundbad so kmdly taken up my case ; 
and he would prevent the necessity ot my going any further 
for relief Upon which he gave me, Cod bless him ' a 
draft upon his banker for fifty pounda 

A, Fiftj^poundsl • 

iP. Yes, sir— *it ^ made me quite my own man again ; 
and I am now going to purchase a new cart and team of 
horses. 

A. A noble gHt, indeed ; I could never have thought it. 
Well, Richard, I rejoice at your good fortune. I am sure 
you are much obliged to Mr. Goi^win. 

Jl. Indeed I am, sir, and ta all my gooif friends. Cod 
Mess you I ^ | Goe» on 

B. Niggardliness, at least, is not this man’s foible. 

A. No— I was mistaken in that point I vronged him. 
and I am sorry feu it Bet what a pity it is that men of 
real generosity should not be amiable m their manners gnd 
as ready to oblige in trifies as in matters of consequeni.^.'. 

B. True— 'tis a pity when that is really the case. 

A. How much less an exmtioa it would have been, to 
have shown some dvQhy about a hqrse or a fiower-root ' 

B^ Aprohot of Stmets l-^there^s your gardener carrying 
a large one in a pot 

JEnOfr Garitntr, 

A. Kofir, Jaiit^ what have you got there? 

Geri. AJfifyer, dr, fi>r Madam, teem Mr. Goodwin’s. 

A. HouLMIIyeuoDmeby it? 

G, gpedener, sent me word to come tor it. We 
should Igive bed hmbie, but Idr. Goodwfb thought it 
would not move sa&b^, • 

A, hhc^behasgotifioreofthem. 

G. Hehasoi^i|sepdlhig|]jaotor two, sir* buthmuing 
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that Madam took a liking to it, he was resolved to send it 
her, and *a choice thing it is t I have a note for Madam 
in my pocket. f 

' A. Well, go on. " \Exif Cardtntr, 

B. Methinks this does not lo6k like deficiency in civility. 

A. “No, it is a very polite actioa I can’t deny it, and I 

am obliged to him for it Perhaps, mdeed, he may feel he 
owes me a little amends. « 

B, Possibly j it shows he can feel, however. 

, A. It does. Ha ! there’s Yorkshire Tom coming with a 



string of horse^from the fidt.' I’ll step up and speak to 
him. Now, Topi 1 how have horses, gbrm at Market-hill ? 
Iha*.. Dear enough,, your honour.! , 

A. How* much more did -yoh .,get ^ Mr. Goodwin’s 
mare I offered him. { w., 

T, Ah ! sir, that was pot .a.wt^ for jraw^iding, and 
that;,Mr. Goodwnn well ktiew. . You never irtiy such a 
viddus toad.* She had ^e toll^ve killed the groom two 
or tla*e,tia»». w«i to dter her, to toe mail, 

^odatto praq^, and ^' whaf X could from diem. 1 m^ht 
have sold n^ bettor, if Mr. Qoodt# Tftodd have let me, 
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for she was a fine creature to Idok at as need be, and quite 
sound. * 

A. And was that th^ true re^on, Tom, why the mare 
was not (old to me ? 

T. It was, indeed, sir. 

A. Then 1 am b4(hly obliged to Mr. uoodwin. (Tom 
on.) This was handsome be^viour, indeed \ 

A Yes, I think it was ^olnewfaa^ more than politeness — 
it was real goodness of heart 

A. It was. 1 find I must alter my opinion of him, and 1 

do it with pleasure. But, after all, his conduct with res{)ect 
to my sefyant is somewhat unaccountable. • 

B. 1 see*teason to think so well of him in the main, that 
I am inclined to hope he will be acquitted in this matter 
toa 

A. There the fellow is, I wonder he has my old livery 
on yet aj^proac/tes, pulling off his hat. 

N. Sir, \ was coming to your^ honour. , # 

A. What can you have to shy to me now, Ned? 

N. To ask pardon^ sir, for my misbehaviour, and beg 
you to take me again. 

A. What— have yoiv so soon parted with your new 
master? 

N. Mr. Goodwin never was my master, sir, Ife«only 
kept me in his house till I could make it up with you 
again; for he said he w'as sure you were too honourable 
a gentleman to turn off w old servant without good reason, 
and he hoped you would admit my excuses, after your 
anger was oven 

A. Did he say all t}iat? 

JV: Yes, sir^and he advised m not to delay any longer 
to ask your pardptt • 

^41. •Well, gc«to my houses , and I will talk with you on 
my return . 

B. NowV my fiiend, what diink you of this ? 

A. I«thfiih more dUn I can well expres| It will be a 
lesson ik me fiever to mahe hasty judgments again. 

B. Why/indeed, to bkye concluded^ that such a man had 
nothing of the gentleman about him must have been rather 
hasty, 
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A. I edge it But it h the misfortune of {these 

reserved characters, that they are so long in malcing them* 
selves known ; though, 'lyhen they^ are known, they often 
prove the most truly estimable; I am afirmd, even now, 
that I must be qpntent with esteeming him at a distance. 

A Why so? 

A. Vou know 1 am esf an opem sociable disposition. 

A Perhaps he is so too. * 

A, If he were, surely we should have been better 
acquainted before this time. 

A It may have been prejudice, rather than temper, that 
has kept you asunder. 

A. Possibly sa 'iTiat vile spirit of party ‘has such a 
sway in the country, that men of the most liberal disposi- 
tions can hardly free themselves from its influence. It 
poisons all the kindness of society ; and yonder comes an 
instance of its (lemicious effects. 

#A Who is h-? 

A, A poor schoolmaster mth a large family in the next 
market-town, who has dost all his scholars by his activity on 
our side in the last election I heartily wish it were in my 
power to do something for him ;^or he is a very honest 
man, though perhaps rather too wariiu 

* [IVu uhoolnmttr comes up. 

Now, Mr. Penman, how go things wjth you ? 

A I thank you, sir, they have gone poorly enough ; but 
I hope they are in a way to mend 

A. I wi glad to hear it ; but how? 

A. Why, sir, the free school of Stoke is vacant, and, I 
believe, I am likdy to get it. 

A, Ay ! — 1 wonder at that I thought it was in the 
hands oHhe other party. 

A. It is, sir ; but Mr. Goodwin htt beeu so kind as to 
give me a recommendation, and h» interest is auflScicnt to 
carry it. 

A. Goqdwin !— you surprise me. 

A. I was much surprised, too, sir. Be seiu fof^ me of 
hif!ovtn accord (for 1 should never have thought qf asking 
/ifie a favour); and told me be was sony a man should be 
injured in his profession on account of party, and, as 1 
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could not live comforUbly where I was» he wou]<^ try to 
settle* me in a better phtbe. So he mentioned the vacancy 
of Stoke^ and offisrea me letters to the trustees. 1 was 
never selected in my llfe^slr could 'hardly speak to 
return him thanks. He kef>t me to dinner, and treated me 
with the greatest respect. Indeed, 1 belidve there is not a 
lender man breitthing than Mr. Gotxiwin* 

.• You have the besti reason in the world to say so, 
Mr. Penman. Wltat — did he converse familiarly with 
you? 

J\ Quite so, sir. We talked a great deal about party 
affairs in Ihis neighbourhood, and he lamented much tj;!at^ 
differences of this kind should keep worthy men at a dis- 
tance from edch other. I took the liberty, sir, of mention- 
ing your name. > He said he had not the honour of being 
acquainted with you, but he had a sincere esteem for your 
character, and should be glad of any occasion to cultivate 
a fiiendship^ith you. For my part, 1 confess to my shame, 

I did not think there could have been sucli a man on that 
hide^ 

X Well — i{ood morning ! 

P. Your most obedient, sir. [ITegoes 

A, {after some siUnee.) *Come, my friend, let us go. 

B. Whither? 

A. Can you doubt it ?•— to Mr. Goodwin’s, to be sure 1 
After alt 1 have hdkrd, can i exist a moment without 
acknowledging the injustice 1 have done him, and soliciting 
his friendship? 

71 I shall be happy, I am sure, to accompany you on 
that errand, but who is to introduce us 

A. Oh, what we fonn 'and ceremony in a case like this ! 

Comv, come. , 

B. Most willingly. [Bx^unt. 
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THF LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

Mr. L. was one morning riding by himseli^Srhen, dismount* 
ing to gather a plant in the hedge, his horse got loos^ and 
galloped away before him. He followed, calling the horse 
by his name, which stopped, bat on his approadi set off 
agaia At length a little boy in a neighbouring held, see- 
,ing the affair, ran across where the road made irturn, and, 
getting before the horse, took him by the bridle, and held 
him till his owner came up. Mr. L looked ai the boy, and 
admired his ruddy, cheerful countenance. “Thank you. 



my good lad !” said he, “you have ttught niy horse very 
cleverly. What shall I give you Rv your trouble ?” {tutting 
his hMtd into his podid), • , 

“ r*want nothin]^ sir,” said the boy. . 

iMff I- Don’t yen;? So much dm better for you. Few 
njpi can say as much. Rut, pray, what were you ddii% m 
the field? ' , 
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B. I was rooting up weeds, and tending the shef p that 
are feiiding on turnips. * 

Mr. Z. And do vou like dus employment? 

B. Yes,* very weflj^this fine weather. 

Mr. Z. But had you not father play ? 

B. This is not hard work ; it is almost aif good as play. 

Jtfr. L. Who fet ybvto work? 

B. sMy daddy« sir. • 

Mr. JL Where does he live? 

B. Just by, among the trees there. 

Mr. L. What is his name ? 

B. Thomas Hurdle. 

Mr. L. And what is yours? 

B. Peter, sir. 

Mr. Z. How old are you ? 

B. 1 shall be eight at Michaelmas. 

Mr. Z. How long have you been out in this field? 

B. Ever since sis in the morning. 

Mr. L. And are you hot hungry ? 

B. Yes ; I shall go to my dinner .sejon. 

Mr. L. }( you had Isixi^ence now, what would you do 
With it ? 

B. I don*t know | I nevdr had so much in myJiife. 

Mr. L. Have you no playthings ? 

B. Playthings ? what are those ? 

Mr. Z. Such as balls, ninepins, marbles, tops, and wooden 
horses. 

B. No, sir ; but our 1'om makes footballs, to kick in the 
cold 'weather, and we set traps for birds ; and then I have a 
jumping*pole, and a pm of stilts, to wall^ through the dirt 
with ; and J had a hoop, but it is broken. 

Jiff ' L. And do you want ndthii^ else ? « 

B. Va I hai^e hardly time for those ; for I always ride 
the horses to field, bnng up^ the cows, and run to the 
town of errands, and that is as good as play, you know. 

Mr. Z Well ; but you could buy apples or gingerbread 
at the t«!Wn> I ^po^» if you had money ? • • 

B. Oh I I can get apples at home; and, as for ginger- 
bread,* 1 don’t mind it much, for my mammy ^ives me a pie 
now and then^ is as good. ^ * 
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Mr. L. Would you not like a knife, to cut stkks ? 

B. 1 have one, here it is Brotiier Tom gave it me. 

Mr. L. Your shoes are full ofehole*— 4on't you want a 
better pair? • , 

B. I have a better pair for Sundaya 
Mr. L. But diese let in water. 

P. Oh, 1 don’t cate for that . 

Mr, L. Your hat is all tom, t^ 

S. I have a better at home; but I had as lief have none 
•It all, for it hurts my head. 

Mr. L, What do you do when it ri^? 

^B. If it rains very hard, I get under the hedso till it is 
over. . 

Mr. L. What do you do when you are hungry, before it 
IS time to go home ? 

P. I sometimes eat a raw turnip. 

Mr. /„ But if there are none? 

B, Then I do as well as I can ; I work on. and never 
think of it. ^ . 

Mr. /» AtCyou not thirsty sometimes this hot weather ? 
li. Yes ; but there *i$ vrater enough. 

Mr, L. Why, my little fellow, you are quite a ^ilosopher. 
P. Sir? ♦ 

Mr. JMi say you are a philosopher ; but I am sure you 
do 'not k^r what that means. 

P. No, sir ; no harm, 1 hope. c 
Mr. L. Np no! {laughing). Well, my boy, you seem 
to want nothing at all. so 1 shall not pve you money to 
make you want anything. But were you ever at school ? 

B, No, sir ; but daddy says I shall go alter harvest 
Afr, h You ^11 want books then*? . 

B. Yp ; the boys have all a spdling-brok and a Testa 
ment ^ , 

Mr. L, Well, dien, I wiU give you them ; tdl your daddy 
sp and that it is because I thou|^t you a very good, con- 
tented little boy. So now go to yom sheep agaip. ^ 

BXX will, sir. ‘Hiank you 
Mr. L. Good-lwe. Peter. 

B^ Good-bye, sir. 
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WHAT DimRBNT KINDS OF LIVINCJ 
CREATURE^ ARE MADE FOR. ' 

“ Pray, pipR,” said Sophia, after die had been a long while 
teased edth the ftie^ that bussed about her ears, and settled 
on her now and forehead, as she sat at worlt~-“ Piay^Miat 
were flies inade'for?" ... 

* Fv’ some gow^ 1 daresay," reji^ed her impA. 

S. But I think tifoy do a great ded more harm than good, 
for I am snre they plague me sadly ; and in the kitchen 
they are so troublesome, that the maids can hardly do their 
work for them. « 

P. Flies vat up many things that would otherwise corrupt 



and. become, loathsome*; and they serve for food to lurds, 
8pidi!r% and many other creatutei ^ , 

£ Bqt%e eottf]^ dean Away eveiylhing that was oflensive 
without their, bdp i; and-ea.to Iheir serv^ for food, 1 have 
seen whde heaps of them ly^ dead in a window, without 
seeming tp have done good to anything. 

/*. die 9 ’i;sitppose a fly ta^tde of thiilking^would. 
he not be pufidtsd to nnd out wjiat men were good 

fat? '*Tlus gr^ twoje^ied monster,” be might say, 
“nulend of tdltvei t^vouis more f<fod «t a tneai 
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than yfoxxld serve a whole legion of fliea Then he kills us 
by hundreds when we come wittiin his reach ; and I see 
him destroy and torment all other animals too* And when. 
4ie dies, he is nailed up'in a box, and put a great way under 
ground, as though he grudged doing any more go^ after 
his death than'Vhen alive.” Now, what would you answer 
to such a reasoning fly ? * ' 

5 I would tell him he was very impertinent for talking 
so of his betters ; for that he and all other creatures were 
made for the use of man, and not mga for theirs. 

R But would that be telling him the truth ? You have 
j^st been saying that you could not And out ••of what use 
flies were to us ; whereas, when they suck our blood, there 
is no doubt, that we are of use to them. 

S. It is that which puzzles me. 

R, There are ^>any other living creatures which we call 
mxious^ and which are so far from being useful to us, that 
we take all possible pains to get rid of them. More than 
that, there are vast tracts of the earth where few or no men 
inhabit, which are yet full of beasts, birds, insects, and all 
living things. These certainly do not exist for his use alone. 
On the contrary, they often keep man away. 

S. Then what are they made for ? 

They are made to be happy. It is a manifest purpose 
of the Creator to give being to as much life as possible, for 
life is enjoyment to all creatures in health and in posses- 
sion of their faculties. Man surpasses other animals in 
his powers of enjoyment, and he has prospects in a future • 
state which they do not share with him. But the Creator 
equally desires happiness of all hb creatures, and looks 
down with as much benignity upon these flies that are s|X)rt* 
ing around us, as upon ourselves. 

5. Then we ought not to kill them, if they ate ever so 
troublesome. 

1 do not say that We have a right to make a reason- 
able use of all creatures for our advantage* and also to free 
odteelves from such as m hurtful to u& So far! our supe- 
riority over them ipay fmrly e^dend. But we should never 
abuse them for our mere amusement, nor take aaray^their 
\ivos wantonly. Nay* a good-natured m^ will rather undergo 
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a /tMe inconvenience, than take awaj^^^m a creature all 
that it'possessea An in&nt nuiy dol^ life, but^all the 
kings u^n earth cannot restore it. I remember reading of 
a good-tentpered old gentleman, that, having been a long, 
fime plagued with a great flytfaat bus^d about his face all 
dinner-time, at length, after many efforts caught it. Instead 
of crushing it to deat^ be held it carefully in his hand, and, 
op<^ning the window, " Go,”»said he ; “ get thee gone, poor 
creature ; I won't hurt a hair of thy head ; surely the world 
is wide enough for th|g|and me.” 

S. I should have loved that man. 

y*. One c£ our poets has written some very pretty lines tp 
a fly that tameao partake with him of his wine. They begin — 

" Busy, curious thirsty fly, 

Drink with me, and dunk as 1 1 
Welcome freely to my cup, 

Couldst thou op and stp it up.” 

S. How prptty I I think they will almost make me love 
flics. Hut pray, papa, do not xgrious ani.na>s destroy one 
another* 

J hey do, indeed ‘ITie greatest flart of them hvc only 
by the dcstrftction of life. 'I'heTC is a [lerfietual warfare going 
on, in which the stronger prey upon the weaker, and, m 
their turns, are the prey of those which are a degree stronger 
than themselves. Kven the innocent sheep, with very 
mouthful of grass, destroys hundreds of small insetts. In 
the air see breathe, and the water we drink, we give death to 
thousands of invisible creatures. 

51 But is not that very siTange ? If they were created to 
live and be happy, why should they be destroi ed so fast ? 

/*. They are d^pttoyed no faster than othelb are produced ; 
and if they dhjoyed life white it bsted, they have had a good 
bargain. By mwing animals the fix)d of animals, Proiddenc e 
has filled up cnink, as it were, of existence. You see 
these swarms of (lies. Ihuing all the hot weather, they are 
continually t^Mtung forth fkom the state of eggs and ma^ots, 
and, as s^ as mey get the use of wrings, thejr roam a^ut, 
and fill every {dace in seandi of Ibod Meantime, they ate 
.giving sust en a nc e to the whtde tace of iftiiden ; they nuin- 
taia all the swallow tribe, and contribute grearifr tow sup* 
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]>ort of many otbfl^snull birds; and even aiford many a 
ftclitaie morsel to mt fishes. Their own numlieia; how 
ever, seem scarcely diminished, aiid vast multitudes live on 
till the cold weather comes and puts an end to them. Were 
nothing to touch them, they •would probably become so 
nunterous as to starve each other. As it », they are full of 
enjoyment themselves, and afford. life and enjc^ment to 
other creatures, which, in their turn, supply the wants of 
others. 


£ It is no charity, then, to tear tMuder's web in pieces, 
in order to set a fly at liberty. ^ 

P. None at all : no mme than it would be to demolish 
tfie tra(» of a poor Indian hunter, who depended upon 
them for his dinner. They both act as nature directs 
them. Shall I tell you a story ? 

.S’. Oh yes— pray do 

P. A venerable Brahmin, who had never in his days eaten 
anything but rice and milk, and held it the greatest of 
aimes to shed the blood of anything that had li^ was one 
day meititaUng on the banks of the Ganges. He saw a 
little bird on the ground picking up^ ants as fast as he could 
swallow. “Murderous wretch," cried he, “what scores of 
lives are sacrificed to one gluttonous meal of thine ! ” Pre- 
sently a sparrow-hawk, pouncing down, seized him in his 
cliws, and flew off with him. The Brahmin was at first in- 


clined to triumph over the little turd ; but, on hearing his 
cries, he could not help pitying him. “ Poor thing," said 
he, “thou art fallen into the clutches of thy tyrant !" A 
stronger tyrant, howevo', took up the matter ; for a falcon, 
in mid-air, darting on the sparrowdiawk, stnidc him to the 
ground, mth the bird lifeless in' bis talons. “Tyrant 
against tyrant,” thot^ht the Brahmin^ “is well enough*" 
The falcon had not finished tearing ms prey, when a lynx, 
stealing from behind a nxh on which he was perched 
sprang on him, and, having strangled faim,thoK him to tite 
hedge of a neighbouring ihkket, and began to snek his 
blo^ The< Brahmin was attentively viewing tbir, new dig- 
pls| of retributive justice, when a sudden roar riiook mt 
« huge ti|^ luriung from the ritideet, came like 
der on <the lynx. The fitahmin was near enough to 
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hear the crashing bones, and was making otf in great (error, 
when he met an Eni^ish* sddier, armw with his jinusket 
He pointed eagerly to the*ritace where the tiger was making 
his Moodyrepast The soldier leveiled his gun, and laid the 
tiger dead Brave fellow ' exclaimed the Brahmin — " I 
am very hungry,” said the soldier, “can you^ive me a beef 
steak ? 1 see you'have plenty of cows hem” — “ Hombic ! " 
cned ^he Brahmin; “what I I kill the sacred cows of 
Brahma I** — “Then kill the "ext tiger yourself,” said the 
soldier. ^ 


TRUE HEROISM. 

You have read, my Edmund, the stories of Achilles, and 
Alexander, and Cbiurles ot Sweden, and have, I doubt not, 
admired the high courage which seemed to set them abo>e 
ail sensationr. of fear, and rendered them capable of the 
most extraordinary actions. The world calls these men 
IwMs: but, before we g^ve them that noble appellation, let 
us consider what were the motives which animated them to 
net and sulfa as they did. 

The first sras a ferocious Avage, governed by the passions 
of anger and revenge, in gratifying which he disregarded^all 
impulses of duty and humanity 'Ihe second was it>‘oxi 
cated vrith the love gk»y--8wollco with absurd pride 
and enslaved by cUssolute pleasures, and, in pursuit of these 
objects, he reckoned the blood of millions as of no account 
The third sras unfeelii^ obstinate, and tyrannical, and pre> 
fened ruining his country, and sacrificing^all his fisithful 
followers, to the .humiliation of giving up any of his mad 
presets, Sdf, you see, was the spring of all their cqnduct ; 
and a si^lfish man^can never be a bera I srifl give you two 
examines of ^ftin^ heroism, one dtosm in acting, the 
other in suffenngi and these shall be tnu sterits, which is 
perhaps mcM can be. said of half that is recorded of 
AdiiUesana Ategawltt',, ** * 

You have probattydbeard something Mr. Howard, the 
leformer of prisons^ to srhom a monument may be aeon in 
St Paufs Chuich. His whole life, almost, was heedbni; 
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for he confronted all sorts of dangers, with the sole view of 
reUevihg the miseries of his feHow-creatures. When he 
began to examine the state of |:a^ns, scarcely any in this 
^jountry was free from a very fatal and infectious distemper, 
f«iHed the gaol-fever. Wherever he heard of it, hp made 
a point of seeiing the poor sufferers, and often went down 
into their dungeons, when the keepers fiiemselves would 
not accompany him. He travelled several times over alniost 
the whole of Europe, and even into Asia, in order Co gain 
kn ^wledgc of the state of prisons and hospitals, and point 
out means for lessening the calamities that prevail in them. 
He even went into countries where the pla^e was, that he 
might l^n the best methods of treating tha| terrible con- 
tagious mease ; and he voluntarily exposed himself to per- 
form a strict <juarantine, as one suspected of having the 
infection of the jilague, only that he might be thoroughly 
ac(|uainted with the methods used for prevention. 11c at 
length died of a fever, caught in attending on the sick on 
the borders of Crim Tartary, honoured and admired by all 
Kuioi>e, after having greatly contributed to enlighten his 
own and many other countries with respect to some of the 
most important objects of humanity. Such h as ‘Howard the 
( «ood ; as great a hero in preserving mankind, as some of the 
false heroes above mentioned were in destroying them 

illy second hero is a much humbler, but not less genuine 
one. 

There was a journeyman bricklayer in this town, an able 
workman, but a very drunken, idle fellow, who spent at the 
alehouse almost all he earned, and left his wife and children 
to shift for themselves as they could This is. unfortunately, 
a common case ; and of all the tyranny and cruelty exerci.sed 
in the world, 1 believe that of bad husbands and fathers is by 
much the most frequent and the worst. 

The family might have starved, but fdr his eldest son, 
whom from a child the father brought U9 to help him in 
his work, and who was so industrious $md attentive, that 
being now atahe j^tge of thirteen or fburteen, hS able to 
earn pretty good wages, every fiutWfig of which, that he 
could keep out of* his father’s hanios, he brought to his 
' And when his brute of a father came home drunk. 
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cundi^ «id sweiM^n^ and id such an i]l*faumour that his 
moditfr and. the lest of the, dutdien durst not eome near 
him, for fear a beadng,*this good lad (Tom was his name) 
kept near* him, to pacify him, aAd*get him i^i^y to bed 
His mother, thereforei, justly looked upon Tmn as the sup- 
port of the family, arid loveo him deady. 

It chanced tlAt one day, Tom, in dimUng up a high 
laildeg with a load of moMiy in his hod, missed his hold, 
and fen dow# to tHe.iipom, on a heap of Ivicks and 
rubbish. The bystwdm nui up to lum and found him all 
bloody, and. with his thigh broken, and bent quite under 



him. They raised him up, and sprinkled water in his face, 
•to recover him.fiom a swoon into which he* had fallen. As 
sooo^as be t»>uld speak, looking around, ^ifith a lamentable 
tone he cried, “ Oh, what will b&ome of my poor nfbther ” 

He ihs canie^home, I was present while the surgeon 
set his thigh. His mother was hanging over him half dis- 
tract “ Don’t cry, modier,*’ sud be, “ I shall get well 
again in tiatt" Not a word mote, or a groan, escape^ him 
while thdoperatimt lasted. 

Tmi) was a tagged boy, that could not read or wri^ yet 
Tom has alw^ stood on my li^ of heroes. • > “ 
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George and Harry, idth dieir Iguto. one dw in thei' walk 
were driven by the rain to ta)^Ppdt<^ in% blacksmith’s 
shed. The shower lasting sonioimnei the bo>’s, in order to 
amuse themselves, began to exmnine the things arouiid them. 
The great bellows first attracted their notiCi^ iKd they ad- 
mired the roaring it made, and the expeditien with which 
it raised the fire to a heat too intense for them to look at. 



They were surprised at the dexterity irit^ which the smith 
fashioned a bar ctf iron into a horse-Sboe ; drst heating k, 
then hammering it well on die anvil, cutting off a proper 
length, bending it round, turning up the ends, 1 ^ lastly, 
pundiiiig the nail-holes. Th^ watched die w1Mle process 
of iit^g it to the Jiorse's Ibot and taateniim it on ; and it 
lnii|g i iiiiii fidr some minutes befme diey showed a desire 
to wn the' shop and proceed out. du^. walk. . 
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" I could never bn^ drought,** nud Gei^e, bc^ning 
the ctmvmgtum, “thatjSibb etuiid iching «$ iron could have 
been so easily managed.* 

** Nor I neither,” said Hony. * * 

Jilt. It was managed, yon saw, by tite help of fire. The 
fire nude it soft and flexible, so that (he sduth could easily 
hammer it, and tut it, 4nd bend it to the shape he wanted ; 
and ttwh, dipping it in water, made it hard again. 

O. Are au other metah managed in the same manner ? 

T. 'fhey are all worked by the help of fire in some way 
or other, either in mdlting thenv or making them soft. 

G. 'Htev are many sorts of nfirtals, ore there not? • 

T. Yes, soveial ; and, if you have a mind, I will tell you 
about some of them, and their uses. 

G. Pray do, sir. 

If. Yes ; 1 should like to hear l||^ oil things. 

T. Well, then ; first, let us conUp what a metal is. 1 >o 
you think you should know one firom a ston^? 

^G. A stone ! Yps, I could 'not mistake a piece of lead 
or iron for a atone. , 

7! Hot; would you distinguish it? 

G. A metal is bright and shining. 

7’. True; iMitliancy is bne of the qualities of metals. 
But glass and crystal are very bright too. ^ 

H. But one may see through glass, and not thn' igh a 
piece of metal * 

T. Right Metals are brilliant, but opaque, or not trans- 
parent The thinnest plate of metal that can be made will 
keep out the light as enectuaily as a stone wall 

G. Metals are very heavy, too. ^ '' 

T. True., They are* the heaviest bodies in nature ; for 
the lightest metal hr nearly twige as heavy as the Jieaviest 
stone. , Well, whgt else? 

G. Why, bear beating with a hammer, which a 

stone would not, vnthout flying in pieces. 

21 Ycy ; fiat property of extending or spreading under 
the hanger is maUtabiKtyi and anodier like* it, is 

that of bearing to be drawn out into a which is called 
duetittty. Metals have both these, and much of thqlr use 
depends upon them. 
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G. Metals will melt, too. 

JI. What ! will iron melt ? 

T Yes ; all metals will melt, though some require (^eater 
heat than others. The pibperty of rndting is called fusibility; 
Do you know anything more about them ? 

G. No ; exce^ that they come out of the ground, 1 believe. 

7*. 'Fhat is properly added ; for it is bMs circumstance 
which makes them rank among^jx£&, or minerals. T/> sum 
up their character, then, a me^ is a brilliant, opaque, heavy, 
malleable, ductUeJf and fusible mineral 

G. I think I can hardly remember all that. 

fcTI The names may sli^ your memory, but jou cannot 
see metals at all used, without being sensible of the things. 

G. But what are crest I remember seeing a heap of 
iron ore which men were breaking with hammers, and it 
looked only like ston<^||^ 

7! The on of a meR% the state in which it is generally 
met with in tly: earth, when it is so mixed with stony and 
other matters as not to shew its proper qualities as a metal. 
How do people know it, then? 

7! By experience. It was probably accident that, in the 
early ages, discovered that certain fossils, by the force of fire, 
might be made to yield a nfetal The experiment was 
repeated on other fossils ; so that, in length of time, all 
the different metals were found out, and all the different 
forms in which they lie concealed in the ground. The know- 
ledge of this is called Mineralogy^ and a very important 
science it is. 

G. Yes, 1 suppose so; for metals are very valuable 
things. Our n^xt neighbour, , Mr. Sterling, I have hear^ 
gets a great deal of money every *yea& from his mines in 
Wales.^ « 

7! He does. The mineral riches of ^ome countries are 
much superior to that of their products above ground, and 
the revenues of many kings are in great part derived from 
their mines. , ^ 

I sup^e they must be gold and silver mtf^ 

T: Those, to sure, are the most valuable, if tne metals 
are Ibund in tolerable abundance. But do you know why 
they are so ^ 
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//. Because money ts^made of gold and alver , 

T. That Js a princij^ Reason, no doubt. But these 
metals have inurinsic. ptoperties, that make them highly 
valuable, bke, jsobably, they would not have b^n chostA 
in so man}r countries to nuJce money o£ In the first place, 
gold and silver are both pttfed mdmsy that V indestructible 
in the fire. jOthbr metals,, if kept a considerable time in the 
fiie, change by degrees into a powdeiy or scaly matter, 
called a cabc. You have nielted lea^ 1 daresay? 

G. Yes, often. '' , . ' 

T. Have you not, then, petceived a drossy film collect 
upon its swdace, sUter it had been kept melting a while ? 

G. Yes. 

T. That is a calx ; and, in time, the whole lead wpuld 
change to such a sut^ance You iQay see, too, when you 
have heated the poker red-hot, sonra scales separate firom it, 
which are brittle 

H. Yes; the kitchen poker is almost bjumt away, by 
putting it into the fire 

T. Well — ^all metals undergo these, changes, except gold 
and silver but these, if kept ever so long in the hottest fire, 
sustain no loss or change. They aje, therefore, called perfect 
metah. Gold has several Other rSnarkable propertiea It 
is the heaviest of all metals. 

H. What, is it heavier than lead ? 

T. Yes, about half ks heavy again. It is between nine- 
teen and twenty times as heavy as an equal bulk of ' water. 
This great weight is a ready means of discovering counter- 
feit gold coin from genuine ; for, as gold must be adulterated 
with something much li^i|tn than itself, % false coin, if of 
the same ryeight with' fne true, will Ik sensibly larger. 
G<fid, too, is the most dtKtile of^l metals. You have seen 
leaf-gold ? * ' 

G. Yes ; I bou^t a book of it once. 

T. Leaf-gold is made by beating a plate of gold, placed 
between pieipes cA skin, with heavy hgmmers, till it is spread 
out to djik utmost degree, of tbinoeiik And "so great'' is its 
cai^ity for being extended, that a single grain of the metal, 
which would be scarcely larger than a large inn’s, beatit ^ 
beaten out to a surface of fifty square inches 
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G. l^at is wond^ulf indeed \> but I know leaf-gold 
must be very thin, for it will almost' upon tibe air. 

T By drawing gold otit to a wire, k may be still farther 
expended. Gold wire, it is called, is made with silver, 
overlaid with a small proportimi of gold, and they are drawn 
out together Ih the wire commonly used for laces, and 
embroidery, and the like, a grain of gold is Wiade complete^ 
to cover a length of three hundred and fifty^two feet : and 
when it is stretched stilt jGuthef, by daittmg, Jt will reach four 
hundred and one feej^ f c J 
G. Prodigious ! What a vait w:ay a guinea might be 
drawn out, then ! 

7! Yes; the gold ol a guinea, at tfhat rate, .would reach 
above nine miles and a half ; that of a sovereign of course 
not quite so much, ^his property in gold, of being cai>- 
ablc of extension to so extraordinary a degree, is owing to 
its great tenacity or cohesion of prides, which is such, 
that you can hardly break a jnece of gold wire by twisting 
it ; and a wire bf gold will sustain a greater weight than one 
of any other metal equally thick. 

//. ITien it would make very good wire for hanging bells. 
T. It would ; but such belKh^ging would come rather 
too dear. Another valu^le quality of gold is its fine colour. 
Yoii^know, scarcely anything makes a more splendid appear- 
ance than gilding. And a peculiar advant^e of it is, that 
gold is not liable to rust or tarnish, as other metals are. It 
will keep its colour fresh for a great many years in a pure 
and clear air. 

If. I remember the vane of the church steeple was newly 
gilt two years agq, and it looks 

T. This property of not rusitm %attld render gold vay 
useful for a variety of purposes, # k' ' were mbm commoa 
It would make excellent cooking utensils, imer-ppes, mathe- 
matical mstruments, dock-w<^k, and Jthe like, 

G> But is not gold s<rft/ I have seen pieces of gold 
bent double. ^ 

T Yes ; it Is next l^^^^ftness to lead, andtherefi;^ when 
It is made into coiir^ o^'used fi>r any common purpos^Jt 
is mixed with a small proportion ti some other metal, in 
order to harden it This k called its aU&j. Our gold cOin 
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has one-twelith jMit of aOoy, which is a mixture of nlm and 
< opptfr. , ' 

G. How boauHftil tteW gold cmn is ! 

T. there is no m^l takeli a stamp or impressidh 
better : and it is capable of a very fine polish. 

G. VVhat countries ykild the most Mid?* 

T. South AnihricA, *the East Indies, and the coast of 
Amc% ('alifon^ in Nonh America, is at this time won- 
derfully productiV*^ and Itkety to continue sa Europe 
affords but little ; yet a moderate quantity is got every year 
from Hungary. 

G. I have read of rivets rolltng sands of gold. Is there 
any truth in that? * 

T. The poets, as usual, have greatly exaggerated the 
matter ; however, there are various streams in different parts 
of the world, the sands of which contain particles of gold, 
and some of them in such quantity sa to be worth the 
search ; those of California especially. 

^/f. How does the gold come there ? 

T. It is washed down, along with thp soil, from mountains 
by the tonynts which afe the sourres of rivers. 

//. What a fine thing it would be to find a gold-mine on 
one’s estate ! * 

T. Perhaps not so fine as you may imagine, for numy a 
one does not pay the cost of working. A coal-pit wobld jvo- 
bably be a better thin j. Who do you think are the greatest 
gold-finders in Europe? 

/f. I don't know. 

T. The gipsies in Hungary. A number of half-starved, 
half-naked wretches of that community employ themselves 
in washing gnd picking*the sands of some moontain-streanu 
in that country, which contain goH foom which they obuin 
just profit ettougli to keep body and soul together ; whereas, 
had they employ^ themselves in agricultare or manufactures, 
they m^t have got a comfortable subsistence. Gold, almost 
all the YOdd oveiv is fitat got by slaves, and it too often 
makes of those who possess much of it'* * 

G. Tor my part^ I should be content with a silver-mine. 
iff. 9ut we Irave no diver-mines in England, haye we ? 
r. None, pnperfy $o caUed; but silver i! ptocui^ ia 
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some of our Icad-miiies. There are, however, pretty rich 
silvermines in various parts of Europe ; but the richest of 
all arc in Peru, in South America.*^ 

' G, Arc not the faroorfs mines of Pobsi there?* 

7! They are* Shall I now tell you some of the pro- 
})erties of silver ? 

G, By all means. * ' 

T, It is the other piffect metrf. It i$ as little^iable 
to rust as gold, though, indeed, it readily gets tarnished. 

H, Yes ; I know our footman is often obliged to clean 

our plate before it is used. ^ 

cJ! Plate, however, is not made of pure silve**, any more 
than silver and silver Utensils of all sorts.'' An alloy is 
mixed with it, as with gold, to harden it ; and that makes it 
more liable to tarnish. 

G, Bright silver, I think, is almost as beautiful as gold. 

T, It is the most beautiful of the white metals, and is 
capable of a very fine polish \ and this, togeiher with its 
rarity, makes it u.sed for a great variety of ornamental pur* 
poses. Then it is nearly as du4Ue and malleable as gold. 

G, I have had silver4eaf, and it seemed as thin as gold- 
leaf. 

T, It is nearly so. That is used for silvering, as gold- 
lea^is for gilding. It is common, too, to cover metals with 
a thin coating of silver, which is called plating. 

H, The child's saucepw is silvered over on the inside. 

What is that for? . ' 

T, To prevent the food from getting any taint from the 
metal of the saucepan i for silver is not capable of being 
corroded or dissolved by any of the acids or other liquids 
used in food, as iron and copper are!! ^ 

If, And that is the reason, I suppose, that fruit-knives are 
made of silver? 

7. It is : hut the softness of the metal makes them bear 
a very poor edge. 

* G. Does silver melt easily? 

7! 'Silver ahd gold both melt more difficultly than lead ; 
not till they are above a common red heat As. to the 
weight of silver, it is nearly one-half less than that of gold, 
beii^ only eleven times as heavy a$ water. 
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M. Is qukb^ver s kind Of silver ? 

T. it its naineTrom silver, being very likS it in 
colour ; but in reality it i» a very different thing, anil one of 
the most singular of the metal kind: • 

G. It is not maUeoMe, I am sure. . 

T. No ; not when it is quick ot fldid, a^ it always is in 
our climate. But a vei^ grMt degree of cold makes it solid, 
an9 tlmn it is malleable, like other metals, 

G. I have heard of ki^Ung quicksilver ; pray, what does 
that mean ? 

T. It means destroying hs property of running about, by 
mixing it w|(h something else, llius, if ((uicksilver be w|ll 
rubbed with bt, or ml, or gum, it unites with them, losing 
all its metallic appearance, or fluidity. It also unites readily 
with gold and silver, and several other metals, into the 
form of a sort of shining paste, which is called an amalgam. 
This is one of the ways of gilding or silvering a thing. 
Your buttons are gilt by means of an amalgam. 

^(7. How is that done ? . • 

^*7! The shelly of the bo^ns, which are made of copper, 
are shaken in a httt widt^Jump of 'amalgam of gola and 
quicksilver,* till ihqr are all covered over with it They are 
then put into a soft of fiying-iian, and held over the fire. 
The quicksilver, being vei? volatile in its nature, flics off 
in the form of smoke, or vapour, when it is heated, leatfing 
the gold behind it qaread over the surface of the butti.na 
'I'hus, many dozen are gilt at once, with the greatest ease. 

JI. What a clever way I I should like vastly to see it 
done. ' 

T. You may isee it any day at Birmingham if you happen 
to be there^* as •well at a peat many otb« curious opera- 
tion^ on. metals. - 

G, liThat a wejj^t quicksflver ts ; I remember talcing up 
a bottle fuQ it, arid 1 had like to have dropped it again, 
it was so modi heat^ than t exp^ed. 

7! Y^;^t is one of the heariest of the metals— about 
fifteen times as heavy as wkter. • • 

G. Is not mentfry a name fm quicksilver ? I have heard 
dKm talk of the mercury risit^ and facing in the thermo- 
meter and banmseter, or weadim-glasses. 
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T. It is. Yon perhaps may have hear4, too* of mer- 
euriat medUina^ which are those £aad<^ Of .quij^siiver pre* 
pared in one manner or anolhec. ' ! , 

. G, What aw they §ood for? ; ^ ^ ■ 

7.’ For a gwat variety of <^plaihts. Yptir brother 
took some lately for the worms ) and they are <rften given 
for breakings out on the skin, for sormr Utd swellings, and 
for affections of the fiver:' But < they have one remafkablc 
effect, when taken in a considerable quantity, which is, to 
loosen the teeth, and cattte great eapectondion. This state 
is railed salivation. 

JI. I used to think quicksilVv was poison. 

T. When in its common state of running quicksilver, it 
generally does neither good nor harm j but it may be pre- 
iwred so » to be a most violent medicine, or even a poison. 
<■/. Is it useful for anything else? 

T. Yes. for a variety of purposes in the arts, which I 
cannot now very well explain to you. But yoa will perhaps 
be surprised to* hear that one of ^e finest red paints ts made 
from (juicksilver. ^ 

G. A red paint ! — which is . 

7\ Vermilion, or cinnabar, Which » aparticufar mixture 
of sulphur with quicksilver. ‘ ' * 

//. Is quicksilver found in this country ? 

7: ;^Na The ^eatest quantity comes from Spain, Istria, 
and South America. It is a considerable object of com- 
merce, and bears a high value, though much inferior to 
silver. Well, so much for metals at {Wesent We will talk 
of the rest on some future oppprintii^ . 


FLYING ANO 

‘‘ How I wish I could fly I" cried Robert, as he was gaang 
after his pigeons, that were ocmniriiiig themselves in a 
morning’s flight. “ How fine it must im to som fo sudt a 
heightf and to dash throu^ the air with.so swtfr a Aorion ! ” 
“1 doubt not,” skid hts father, ** that rim paeons have 
great pfoasiiw in it ; but we have our plcamx^ .too) and 
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it is idle to indulge lonjrings for things quite beyoqd our 
power* ^ ^ ^ , 

yp. But do you think UHmpossible for men to learn to fly ? 
-R I do? for t see they ere not ftimished by nature witk 
organs requisite for tte |)urpot|^ # 

yp. Might not artificial w7hg$ i>e ront’^ived, such as 
Dsedalus is said tt» hav«^ used ? 

A possibly they might ;^but the diflScuUy would be, to 
put them in motion* 

/?. Why could not a man move thenik if they were 
fastened to his shoulderst as well as a bird? 

Becai^^e he has got arms to movct which the bird hgs 
not. I'he same oigans which in quadrupeds are employed 
to move the fore legs, and in man the arms, are used by 
birds in the motion of the wings. Nay, tlio muscles, m 
bundles of flesh, that move the wings, arc j)ro|>ortionally 
much larger and stronger than those bestowxxi uj)on our 
arms ; so that it is im]^ssible, formed as we are, that we 
shguld use wings, were they made and fasfened on with 
ever so much art, 

J?, But angels, and cdpiift, and such things, are painte<l 
with wings ; and I think they look very natural. 

To you they may appear so ; but an anatomist secs 
them at once to be monsters, which could not really exist. 

A*, God might have created winged men, however, 
had pleased. • 

No doubt; but they could not have had the same 
shape that men have now. They Would have been difierent 
creatures, such not in His plan to create. But you, 

that long to fly^-*^onsider if you have m^c of all the 
faculties alifadv tgiven "you I You want to subdue the cle- 
ment of air — what can you do with that of water ? Qan >ou 
swim? • ,, 

yp. No, not yet 

/: Your companion, Johnson, I think, can swim very 
welL 
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your Ufe. He rises like a cork, darts away with the greatest 
ease, and reaches the shore in perilct safetjr. ^Both of you, 
pursued by a bull, come to the side of a Aver. He jumps 
ki, and crosses it You ‘are drowned if you attempt it, and 
toiikl by the bull if you do ni(|£ What an advantage he has 
over you ! Yel; you are furnished widi exactly the same 
bodily powers that he ia How is. this? *■ ^ 

R. Because he has been tau^it, and I have not . ' 

F. True ; but it is an easy ttw^ to learn, and requires no 
other instruction than boys can g|ve one another, when they 



bathe together; so that I Wonder onra^y should neglect 
to aa]uire an art at once so t^reeaUe ;md useful, 'i'he 
Romans used to say, by wajr of proverb, of a blockhead, 
“ He can neither read nor swim.” You nuy remember how 
Ca‘sar was saved at Alexandria, by riirowing himself into the 
sea, and swimming with one band, while he held up his 
Commentaries with the other. ^ 

should like very well to swim, and I haw rtten tried, 
but 1 a1wa)'s pop under Water, and that (hiunts me.'^ 

F And it is that fear which prevents ^ou from succeeding. 
R, But is h as natural for man to swim as fw other crea* 
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tures ? I have heard that the young of all other aiumaj^s $wim 
the fim time they are thrown into the water. 

F. They ao-H;heyare without fear. In our climate, the 
water is generally cold, and is early made an object of terror. 
But in hot countries, where bathing is one of the greatest 
of pleasures, young children swim so early tnd well, that 1 
should suppose they take to it almost naturally. 

J am resolved to leam, and 1 will ask ]ohn.son to take 
me with him to die river. 

F. Do ; but let him find you a safe place to begin at I 
don’t want you, however, to proceed so cautiously as Sir 
Nicholas did, , 

F, How was that ? 

F. He spread himself out on a large table, and, placing 
before him a basin of water with a frog in it, he struck with 
his arms and legs, as he observed the animal da 

F. And did that teach him ? 

F. Yes — u> swim on dry land; but he never ventured 
Jdfnself in the water, ♦ * 

F. Shall I get corks or bladders? 

F No ; leam to de^fend on your *own powers. It is a 
good lesson in other things, as well as in swimming. But 
corks or bladders, if accidetitaliy allowed to get out of their 
pTO|)cr position, are very dangerous, and have occasioned 
the loss of many lives, * ^ 


TltE FEMALE CHOICE 
^ Tak. 

A Youxe girl, having fatigued herself one hot day with 
running about the garden, sat herself down in a pleasant 
artour, where she presently fell asleep. During her slum- 
l)er, two female figures presented themselves before her. 
One wa% loosely habited tn a thin robe of pink, with light 
green ti^min^ Her sash of silver gauze *flowed to the 
ground Hgr fair hair feU m ringlets pown her neck, and 
her bhad-di^ consisted of artificial flowers interwoven 
with feathers. She held in one hand a balUicket, and in 
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the other e feocjr dress ail covered with spangles and Iukhs 
of ga}f ribbon. She advanced smiling to the girl, and with 
a familiar air thus addressed her i ~ 

. “My dearest Melissa, I am a kind genius,' who have 
watched you from your birth, and have joyfully beheld all 
your beauties expand, till at length they Mve rendered you 
a I ompanion worthy of me. See what 1 ’'ave brought you. 
This dress and this ticket wilt give you free access to all the 
ravishing delights of my palace. With me you wul i>ass 
your days in a perpetual round of ever-varying amusements. 
Like the gay butterfly, you wilt have no other business than 



to flutter from flower to flower, and spread your charms 
before admiring spectators. No restnunb^ no tculs, no dull 
tasks are to be found within my happy 'donttina All is 
pleasure, bfc, and good humour. Come, then, my dear 1 
Let me put on you tins dres^ which wiTl make you quite 
enchanting ; and awa\ away with me! " 

Melissa felt a strong inchna km to comply with the call 
of this inviting nymph ; but flrst she thougnt 'it hrould be 
prudent, at least, to ask her name. 

« My nune,” said she, "is Dissipatum.” , 

The othet female then advanc^ dm was cloth^ in a 
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dose lukbit of broim nn^jr ielievod with white. She 
wore her »xi66thh«irtui(kr« pirn cap. Her whole person 
was perfectly ndtt aa^ dean. Her loah was serious, but 
satisfied ; and h(» air was staid and composed. She held 
in one himd a tfistaff oh the opposite arm hung a work- 
basket ; at^ the'girdle rmmd her waist was* garnished with 
scissors, knitting weedles, reds, and other implements of 
fetdaie laboiin A -bunch of Ireya hiUig at her side. She 
thus accosted the deepingjsirl >-» 

Melissa, I am the geniiH who have ever been the friend 
and companion of your mother ; and I now offer my pro- 
tection to ^u. I have no allurements to tempt you wit^, 
like those m,my gay rival. Instead of spendmg all your 
time in amusements! if you enter yourself of my train, you 
must rise early, and pass the long day in a variety of em- 
ploymencs, some of them difiicult, some laborious, and all 
requiring some exertion of body or mind. You must dress 
plainly, live ipostly at home, and aim mostly at being useful, 
jather than shining. But, in return, I will eilkure you con- 
*tent, even spirits, selfiiqiprobation, and the esteesi^of all 
who thoroughly know you. If these 'offers appear to your 
young minfl less inviting than those of my rival, be assured, 
however, that they are mor» real She has promised much 
more than she can ever make good Perpetual pleasures 
are no more in the power of Dissipation, than or 

Folly, to bestow. Her delights quickly pall, and are iit' vit- 
ably Succeeded hjy .languor and disgust She appears to 

? ou under a disguiset and what you see is not her real face, 
'or myseli; I shall never seem to you less amiable than I 
now doy but on the contrary, you will like me, better and 
better. If I Ioo|i greve to you now, you tnll hear me sing 
at iby worl^; and,, when work. is over, I can danpe toa 
Bpt I have «ud enough. It.is time few you to choose whom 
^ wm follow, atrd upon tM t^,(»ce all your happiness de- 
pends. If yiiw would ttndw .GDqr' name, it is Housewifely’. ” 
Melissa heaM hm with. more, attenrimithan delight ; and, 
though oheiawod her manner, she could not help turning 
again totue eho£Mt IciAat thh fint speaker. She behdd 
to StiB ofitarmg her presorts with so.beiritchutg an air, that 
she frit it scarce^ ppsii^tfr tp j when, by«a lucky acch 
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deat, the mask, with whidi Diaiq^on’s fine was so artftiUy 
covered| fell off. As soon as Me&sa beheld, instead of the 
smiling features of ^uth and chserfiilnem, a countenance 
wan and ghastly with sickness, and soured ffretfulness, 
she turned away with horror, and gave her hand unreluc- 
tantly to her sober and sincm companion. 


{Twentieth. ISvcnind. 


ON METALS.— Part II. 

— George — Harry. 

T. Well, have you forgotten what 1 told you about metals 
the other day ? 

G. Oh no! 

//. I am sure I have not. 

T, Jj^at metals were they that we talked about? 

G. uold, silver, and quicksilver. 

T. SupiKise, then, we go on to some of the others? 

G. Pray do. 

H. Yes, by all means. 

Very well. You know topper, I don’t doubt 

G. Oh yes ! ^ • 

T, What colour do you call it? 

G. I think it is a sort qf reddish-brown. 

T. True. Sometimes, however, it is of a Inight red, like 
sialing-wax. It is not a very heavy metal, bein{| not quite 
nine times the hveight of water, u is stvj ductile, beuing 
to be rolled or hammered out to a very tHin^iIate, and also 
to be drawn out to a fine vnre. 

H. I remember seeing a halfpenny diitt had been rolled 
out to a long ribbon. 

G. Yes : and I have sm half a-dosoi men at a Usk^ 
with, great hammers, beating out a jnece of ctipper at the 
ftazier’s. . ^ 

T. Copper requires a very considerate heat to ,melt it; 
arid by long expire to die fire, k may be burned, or cal- 
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cined ; <br it, like all we are now to speak of, is an imptrfect 
metal* ' - . ^ , 

H. And It rusts, very Asily, does it not? 

T. It does ; for all acids dissolve or corrode it, so do 
salts of every kind ; whence even air and common water in 
a short time act upon it, for Uiey are neve/free from some- 
what of a saline ftaturer 

Js not verdigris the itist of copper? 

T, It is ; a rust produced by the acid of grapea But 



every rust of co{^r is of a blu^or green colour, as well as 
verdigris. 

//. And arc they all ^ison, too? ^ 

T. They are all so, "in some di^ee, producing violent 
sickness and pain in the bowels. They are all, tpo, ex- 
tremely^nauseous.to the taste ; arid the metal itself, when 
heated, tastes and smells very disagreeably. 

G. Why js it used, then; so much in cooking, brewing, 
and the UkCj 

7! Because it is a very convenient metal for making 
vessels, dspedally kige ones, as it is easily worked, and is 
sgdieieiitly strong, though hammered thin, and bears the hre 
wdl And if vessels of it are kept quite clean, luid the 
liquor not suffered to stand long in them when cold, there 
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is no danger in their use. But copper vessels for cooking 
are generally lined on the inside wim tin. 

G, Wfiat else is copper used for^ 

. 7! A variety of things.* Sheets of copper are sometimes 
used to cover buildings ; and a great quantity is consumed 
in sheathing ships, that in covering all the part under 
water ; the purpose of which is to protect the timber from 
the worms, and also to make the ship sail faster, by mea^is 
of the greater smoothness and forpe with which the copper 
makes way through the water. 

Jff- Money is made of copper, too. 

7! It is ; for it takes an impression in coining very well, 
and its value is a proper pro|K)nion below silver for a price 
for the cheapest commodities. In some poor countries, 
they have little other than copper coin. Another great use of 
copper IS as an ingredient in mixed metals , such as bell- 
metal, cannon-metal, and particularly brass. 

/f. But brass is yellow. 

T, True; it is converted to that colour by means of 
another metallic substance, named aw, or s^Utr^ the natural 
colour of which is White. Zinc, zs mu^ cheaper than 
copper, and less liable to corrode, has been extensively 
brought into use of late years, for a variety of purposes. A 
kitM of brown stone called ca/amin^, is an ore of ^inc. By 
filling a pot with layers of powdered calamine and charcoal, 
placed alternately with copp)er, and applying a pretty strong 
heat, the rinc is driven in vapour out of the calamine, and 
penetrates the copper, chawing it into brass. 

G. What is the use of turning copper into brass? 

7! It gains a fine, golddtke colour, and becomes harder, 
more easy to men, and less liable to rust ^ Hence it is pre- 
ferred for a variety of utensils, ornamental and Brass 

does nol bear hammering well, but is generalty cast in the 
shape wanted, and then turned in a lathe and polished. Well 
— these are the princi]Ml things I have to say about copper. 

H. But where does it come from? 

7: Copper is found in many countries. Our &lahd yields 
abundance, especially in Wales and Cornwall In Anglesey 
is a whole hill, called Paris-mountatn, consisting of copper 
ore, from wh'ch immense quantities are dug every yean 
Now for trim. 
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A Af I most of all tnetais. 

T^^Ithinkijiisj^ttidkisaliso the most common, fhr there 
are fewcoontHes in ^«otld possessing hills aftd rocks, 
where it ill hot met wid), more or Jess. Iron is the hardest 
of metals, the most .elsts^ or spriagjr, the most tenacious or 
difficult to i»eait, ncM to gold, the most difficultly fusible, 
and one ot the hj^tesl^ bei^ only seven or eight times as 
heavy as watrt? 

6'.sYou say it is difficult to break; but I snapped the 
blade of a penknife, die ofher'diqr, only bending » a little ; 
and my motbo’ is continu(|i|t breaking her needles. 

7'. Properly objected! Iwit the qualities of iron differ 
extremely, according' to the method of preparing it Thtre 
are forged irdn, ckst iron, and steel, which are venr different 
from each other. Iron, when first melted from its ore, has 
little malleability, and the. vessels and other implements that 
are made of it in that state, by casting into moulds, are easily 
brokea It requires toughness and malleability by ft>rg^ngy 
which is donh by b sting when red hot, with heavy ham- 
••nsrs, till it becomes doctUe and flexible. Steel, apain, is 
made by besUing small .bars of iron with wood.ashes, char> 
coal, bone and horn sharings, or other inflammable matters, 
which it acquires a finq^ grain and more compact tex- 
ture, and becomes harder and more elastic. Steel may be 
reqi^ered either very flexible, or brittle, by different maKners 
of fmAering, which is performed by heating and then qtn'nch- 
ing it «n water. Steel is iron in a higher state of excellrnce. 

G. An cutting instruments U^e made of steel, are they 
not? ^ 

T. Yis ; and die very fine edged .ones are generally tem- 
pered brittle, as mzors, pptakntves, and surgebnS' instruments ; 
but swordrbladMlire made flexible, |od the beet of them will 
bend double, mthout breaking or becoming crooked! The 
steel of which springs are jouide has rite huhest possible degree 
of ela.«icity girm is one of the finest 

examples of dus kind. Sj^l, ka ornaments, is made ex- 
tremriy hard and clM&gnin^ so as to bear an exquisite 
pdtsb. Cmnmpni hammered iron is diiefly used for works 
’ « Strength, as hocseNdioes, hart, bolts, and the like. It will 
behd, Imt not straq^iten kself a^n, as you tnayjMe in the kkr 
c^poko'. ,Cast iron is used ^j^ts and calmonsyCHmon, 
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cannon balls, grates, pillars, and many other purposes in 
which liardness, without flexibility, h wanted* 

G. wKat a vast variety of uses this metal is put to t 
^ Yes ; I know not ^en I should have done, if I were 
to tell you of all. 

y/ Then I iYAnk it is really more valuable than gold, 
though it is so much cheaper. , 

7! That was the opinion of the wise Solon, when *iie 
observed to the rich king Croesns, who was showing him 
his treasures, “he who possesses more iron, will soon be 
master of all this goldy* ^ 

//. I suppose he meant weapons and armour ? 

7’ He did ; but there are many pobler uses for these 
metals ; and few circumstances denote the progress of the 
arts in a country more than having attained the full use of 
iron, without which scarcely any manufacture or machincr>' 
can be brought to perfection. From the difficulty of melt 
ing it out of the ore, many nations have be^n longer in 
discovering it than some of the other metals. The Greeks, 
in Homer’s time, seem to have employed copper or brass 
for their weapons much more than iron ; and the ancient 
Egyptians, as well as the Greeks, are ssdd to "have pos- 
sessed the art, since lost, of hardening their copper or brass, 
so that it would take an edge similar to tliat of. fine steel. 
Th^Mex leans and Peruvians, who ix»ssessed gold and siller, 
were unacquainted with iron when the Spaniards invaded 
them. * 

G. Iron is very subject to rust, however, 

T. It is so, and that is one of its worst properties. 
Every liquor, and. even %^oist air, corrodes it But the rust 
of iron is not perhiciotis ; on the contrary, jt is a very useful 
medicine. Of late year% a mode has been invented, by the 
application of galvanic action, to prevent iron from {listing. 

G, I have heard of steel drops fypjdi steSi-filings given for 
medicines. ^ ^ 

u 7* Yes: iron is given in a vaiiety of forxns; and the 
propeny of them all is to strengthen the constituiaor^ Many 
springs are made ra^icinal by the iron that they dSsolve in 
the towels of the earth. These are called chalybeate waters, 
and they may be known by their inky taste, and the rust- 
coloured sediment they leave in their course. 
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If. May we drmk sxtA w$xer, if we meet with it?« 

7!*Yes ; juntese long*continued, it will do you jno baim ; 
and in some cas^ may^be beneficial. There is one other 
property V ir$n welt worth knowbg, and that is, that it is 
the only thing attracted by the magnet or loadstone. 

G. I had a magnet once that would talft up needles and 
km ; bdt it seemed a» bar of iron itself. 

True. The real loadstone, which ts a particular ore 
of iron, can communicate its virtue to a piece of iton, by 
rubbing it; nay, a bar of iron itself, in length of time, by 
being placed in a particular position, will acquire the same 
property. ^ 

G. Is all the iron used in England produced here? 

7! By no means. Our extensive manufactures require a 
great importation of iron. Much is brought from Norway, 
Russia, and Sweden; and the Swedish is reckoned par> 
ticularly excellent 

Well, now to another metal I daresay you can tell me 
;i^ood deal about / • 

If I know several things about it. It is very heavy and 
soft, and easUyjo^lted/ 

71 True ; dipfe are some of its distinguishing properties. 
Its weight is between eleven and twelve times that of water. 
Its colour is a dull, bluish white ; and from this livid hue, 
as well as its being totally void of spring or elasticityf^t has 
acquired a sort of character of dulness and sluggisimess. 
Thuf we say of a stupid man, that he has a leaden disposi' 
tion. 

G. Lead is very malleable, I t bM^ 

T. Yes ; it may be beaten out\«|K thin leaf, but 

it will not bear into fin4!^ire. it is not only very 

fusib}e, but very readily calcined by hest, changing into a 
powdgr, or a s^y matter, which may be made to take all 
colours by the nre/ firom ydlow tp deep red. You have 
seen jed lead? ^ 

T. That is calcined lead, exposed for a considerable time 
to a string fiame. l^d may even changed into glass, 
by a tnodmie heat ; and there is a good deal of it in our 
finest glass. 

<?. What is white lea^, or ceruse? 
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2! is lead conoded by dte of vin^^ar. Lead, in 
various forms, is much used by printers. Its criCes dissolve 
in oil, and are employed for thd purpose, of tfairirening 
print and making it dtv. * All Idui-piunts, hdWevcS-, «« un* 
wholesome as long as they conripue td smell, and the fumes 
of Itmd, when melted, are alri) prinkuoqs. This is the 
cause why printers and plumbers, so subject to various 
diseases, paracularly violent colidt apd fairies.' The yrhtte> 
lead manu&cture is so hurtful to <the healdi, that the wmk- 
men, in a very short time, are apt to lose the use of their 
limbs and be otherwise severely !ndis{>6sed, . 

I wonder, then, that anybody will work in.'t 

T. Ignorance and high w^es are sufficient to induce 
them. But it is to be lamented thm in a great many manu- 
factures the health and lives of uidividuals are sacrificed to 
the convenience and profit of the community. Lead, too, 
when dissolved, as it may be in all sour liquors, b a slow 
poison, and the more dangerous, as it impans'no disagree- 
able taste. A salt of lead, ‘made with vinegar, b so sweet 
as to be called the sugpr of lead. It has been too common 
to put this, or some other preparatitm t|d|iba^ into sour 
wines, in order to cure them ; and .much''p|piief has ^en 
done by this practice. * , ” 

If lead be poisonous, b it hot wrong to make water- 
pipes 'and cisterns of it ? 

T. Thb has been objected to ; but it does not appear 
that water can, of Itself, ffissrive any of tlw lead. Nor does 
it readily rust in thei rir ;..and .henpe it b much used to 
cover building witlv.ibji^ .as to line spouts and water- 
courses. For th^ n|^M» the lead is cast into sheets, 
which are easi^ cut anOitameied htto ai^ shipie. 

H. B>illets and shot^ tod, are made of letm ? 

T. Some of them arpf and ip tl^ way it b tec times 
more destructive than poison. 1 . . 

G. I think lead see^fpai be thcM used than any asetal, 
ei^ptuon. • 

*7! Jt b; and the plenty of it jn otir . country is a great 
benefit to us, both for dtmiestic 'hse, and as im arUcle that 
brings in much pnffit by exportitkm. .. ' * * 

G. Where ure onr prindpri leacbumes? . 

Th^ are m»m scattered about our bland. The 
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««st of En^Mul produces « steat deal, in Cotnwull, Devon- 
shirtt,«and Somersetshire. Wales aAon^ a laipe q&antity. 
I>erl^hire*has long been noted for its tead-mmei, and so 
have Nordnnnberlsnd and Durham. And there are cqp- 
siderable ones in the sonthem part of Scotland. 

' Nov, do you reooQect aaodier metal to tm spoken about ? 
G. Tin. a , 

Tru& Thl resembles lead in colour, but has a more 
ulvei^ whiteness. It isroft and dexibte, like lead, but is 
distinmished by the cracwng noise it makes on being bent. 
It mdts as ea«ly as lead, and also is readily calcined, by 
keeping it m the fire. It is the lightest of all metals, being 
only seven nmes heavier than water. It may be beaten into 
a thin leaf, but not drawn out to wire.* 

G. Is tin of much use 

T. It is not often used by itself, hut ver) fiequently in 
conjunction with other metala As tin is little liable to 
rust, or to bp corroded common liquors, it is employed 
^ for a lining or cOaUngofvesselspiade of copper or iron. The 
‘ sabcepans and kettles in the kitimen, you know, are all tinned 
6-’. Yes. Utjli^itdone? * 

T. By Aid>il|Hhe tin, and spreading it upon the surfa< e 
of the coppdr, vmkh is first lightly pitched over, in oidei 
to make the tin adhere. 

M But what arc the vessels made at the tinman’s ?.^ Are 
they not called ttn ? • 

y.'*Na Ttntud-vi»n (as h is prop«ly called) is made 
of thin iron {dates, coated over with tin, by dipping them 
into a vessel full, of melted dn. These plates are afterwards 
cut and bent to proper shapi^ and |he joinings arc soldered 
together with a jt^ture of tin and odier Inetads. .Another 
^ilar use^}f tin is in what is called the silvering of pins 
G. is not that real nlvering? 

T. Nd The which me made of brass wire, aftci 
being pointed am headed, are boiled in water, in which 
grain'tin is put dimg with tartar, which is a crust that 
ctdlectwWthe inside of wine<asks. The tartar delves 
some i^die tin, and makes it adhere to the surface of the 
pins :*and thus thousands are covered tn an instant. 

Afl That is as desmr as what you told uspf the gilding 
of butttms, 
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T, Another putpo^for which great quantities of 
tin used to be employed was the making of pewter.. The 
best pewter consifts chiefly of tin with a small mixture of 
other metals to hardeUc it ; and the London pewter was 
brought to such a degree of excellence, as to look almost 
as well as silver^, 

G. 1 can just remember a long row of^pewter plates at 
my grandmother’s. 

T, You may. In her time, all the plates and dishes for 
the table were made of pewter ; and a handsome range of 
pewter shelves was thougnt a capital ornament for a kitchen. 
At present, this trade is almost come to nothing, through 
tire use of earthen-ware and china ; and pewter U employed 
for little but the worms of stills, and t^ber^'s basing and 
porter pots. But a good deal Is still exported. Tin is also 
an ingredient in other mixed metals for various purposes, 
but, on the whole, less of it is used than of the other com- 
mon metals. 

G, Is not England more famous for tin than any other 
country ? I have read of the Phcenicians trading here Tor 
It in very early times. . 

T, They did ; and tin is stiU a very vaU||Mie article of ex- 
port from England Much of it is sent as fir a^China. The 
tm-niines here are chiefly in Cornwall, and 1 believe they 
are ^tixc most productive of any in Europe. Very fine tin 
is also got in the peninsula of Malacca, in the East Indies. 
Well, we have now gone through the principal metals. 

Cr. But you have said something about a kind of metal 
called zinc. 

71 That is one of another class of mineral substances, 
called These resemble .metals in every quality 

but ductility, of which they are almost wholly destitute, and 
for wairt of it, they can seldom be used m the arts, except 
when joined with metals. 

G. Are there many of them? 

7! Yes, several ; but we will not talk of them till 1 have 
naken some opportunity of showing them to y6u, for, pro- 
bably,' you may never have seen any of them. Kew try to 
ref^at the names of ^11 the metals to me in the order pf their 
weight , 

H. There is first gold. 
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G. Then pddksUtw^ lead, silver, 

H. Capper, iron, Hn. ■ 

T. Veiy ht Kow i must tdl you of en odd lancy 
that chemists have of christening these metals by the 
names oi rite WvenTy bodiea Thqr have called gdd £M, 
or the sum . • - • 

G. That is soitaMe enough to iti colour and brightness. 

J¥. Then silver, should M rite moon, for J have heard 
moonll^ call^ of a silve^ hue 

7: True; and they have named it so. It is luna. 
Qutckrilver is Mtrenry, so named, probably, from its great 
propensity to dance and jump about, for Mercury, 
know, was Vhiy nimble. 

G. Yes ; he had wings to his heels. 

T. Copper is Venus, 

G. Venus t surely it is scarcely beautiful enough for that 

T, But they had disposed of the most beautiful ones 

before. Iron,is 

H. That is right enough, because swords are made of 
IrfaiT. 

7. True 'I’hen tin is Jupiter, and lead Saturn. The 
dulness of lead Itl^t be thought to a^e with that planet, 
which is most remote from the sun. These names, childish 
as they may seem, are worth remembering, since chemists 
and physicians still apply them to many preparations otSihe 
various metals. You erill probably often hear of ma/ Hal, 
lunar,"mercurial, and safutnine; and you may now know 
what they mean. 

G. I think the knowledge of metals seems more useftil 
than all you have told us about jdants. 

T. I don’t know that* Many nations mike no use at all 
of metals, bift there are none which do not owe a gregt ])art 
of their subsistence to vegetates. However, without in- 
quiring what paits*of natund knowledge are most useful, you 
may be asstuM of 'riii% that all ate useful in some degree 
or other; and there am few things that give one man 
greater Sfecjrumty oval another, than the extend and 
, aceuracydtf his fcin^ledge In ritese particutars. One priUm 
pagses pn his Hfe upon the earth, a stfanger to it ; while 
another dnds himself at home eveiywhere. To what I have 
already said yei^weting metals, may be added, that, of 
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metals and metallic substances^ there are» in the aggregate, 
upwards of fifty. Amongst them may be mention^ anti- 
mony, 'bismuth, arsenic, cobalt, platinum, mckel, manga- 
nese, rhodium, potassium, sodium, magnesium,^ vanadium, 
&c Of these, many are extensively us^ in medicines and 
m the arts. * 


EYES, AND JtfO EYES; 
oa, THn Aul t>r sefing. 


“ Well, Robert, whither have you been walking this after- 
hoon ^ " said Mr. Andrews to one ol his pupils at the cloie 
of a holiday. 

J?. ^ have been, sir, to Broom-heath, and so round by 
the windmill upon Camp mount, and home, through the 
meadows, by the river side. 

Mr. A. Weil, that’s a pleasant round 
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JH yf0$ei oat leie&ett bdt be Iagged.bebia 4 ‘at ^lane, 
so I wadkedj^'AtHil bus, . . ■. 

Mr. A: Tott ym He ^ould have been company 
for you.' ■* ■ ■' ■ ■ , * 

.R. Ofi, he ia-so te^o^ atufipiuji; to look at this 
thin0 and fbatl l}lttd; mhk «ialb a *J dare say he 
has not got bOtUeyet . 

Mk A. Here lie eipawfc : 'Well, William, where have you 
been? * 'i- •’ , 

W. Oh, sir, the {deasanteat waflc. 1 I went all over Broom- 
heath, and so, up to the mill at the top of tbe hill, and then 
down 8mon£ the green ideadows, by the side of the river. « 

Mr. A. Why, mt is just the round Robert has been 
taking, and he complains of its dulness, and prefers the 
liigh-road. ■ 

IV. I wonder at that I ath sure I hardly took a step 
that did tiotdeiyht me^ and t have brought home my hand- 
kerchief ^11 t^l^isities. ^ 

. Mr. A. then, you give us some account of what 

amused you so tnuch. I fancy it will ^ as new to Robert 
as to me. / * 

IV. I wi]f,'8ir. Hie lane leading to tbe heath, you know, 
is close and sandy ; so I did not mind it much, but made 
the best of my way. However, I spied a curious tlwg 
enough in the hedge. It was an old crab-tree, out of ^wh 
grew a neat bunch of something green, quite diffinent ii»m 
the tree itself Here is a branch m it.,Ujji| . 

Mr. A. Ah! this is mistletoe, a pbupp^at fame for the 
use made of it by the Druids of old ib tnor reli^ous rites 
and incantations It bears a very ^my, ^ite berry, of 
which t^irne maybe made, whence its Latin name of Vistms. 
It is one of those plants, which do not iyow in the ground by 
a root o(|,their ow]%, but, fix ^leipseHes upon other plants ; 
whence th^ have beeir humormtsly styled parasUital, as 
being hangersKMi, or dependaida ' It was the mistletoe of the 
oak that & |;>roi4$ pamcularly honoured. 

■ W: A b'tele 'ftirtbe*‘,oh, t «w. a green woodpecker flyi>m a 
^tte^'andftnpi^ihottni&likeacat « " 

Mr, A, That was to for insects in the bark, on which 
* they live. They -bore holt* with their strong hilts fbr that 
puipos^ and do tpqtdi dhthaige to the trees by it- 
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fV, What beautiful birds they are I 

Mr. St. Yes ; the woodpecker has been called, from tts 
colour and size, the English pait^t 
o IV. When I got upbn the open heath, bow'charming it 
was ! The air seemed so fresh, and the prospect on every 
side so free aiM unbounded ! Then it was all covered with 
gay flowers, many of whicl^ I liad never observed before 
There were, at least, three kinds of heath (I have j^ot'them 
in my handkerchief here^ and ^orse, and broom, and bell- 
flower, and many others of all colours, that 1 will beg you 
presently to tell me the names of. 
j Mr. A. That I will, readily. ^ 

IV. 1 saw, too, several birds that were new to me. There 
was a pretty, greyish one, of the size of a lark, that was hop- 
ping about some great stones ; and when he flew he showed 
a great deal of white about his tail. 

Mr. A. ITiat wm a wheat-ear. They are reckoned very 
delicious birds to eat, and frequent the cMh downs in Sus- 
sex, and sonie othet counties, in great nunmers. 

Iv. There was a flock of lapwings upon a marshy part oi 
the heath, that amused me much. As I came near them, 
some of them kept flying round and round, Just over my 
head, and crying pervet^ so distinctly, one might almost fancy 
they spoke. I thought I should have caught one of them, 
foiSie flew as tliough one of his wings were broken, and often 
tumbled close to the ground ; but as I came near, he always 
made a shift to 

Mr. A. Ha, hHmu were finely taken in then I This 
was all an artUice'lr the bird’s to entice you away from its 
nest ; for they build upon the bare ground, and their nests 
would easily l^^obsen^ed, did theymot draw off the attention 
of tbp intruders by their loud cries and counferfeited lame- 
ness. 

W. I wish I had known that, for he led me a long chase, 
often over-shoes in water. However, it was the cause of my 
falling in with an old man and a boy, who we;^e cutting and 
piling up turf for fuel, and I had a good deal of talk 
with them about the manner of preparing t|ie tdrf^ and the«» 
price it sells at ^hey gave me, too, a creature I nevev»saw ^ 
before^^-n viper, which they had Just killed, together 
with its dam. J have seen several ck^mmon snakes, but this 
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is thicker in proportion, and of a darker colour than they 
are. . • 

Mr. A. Tnfe. Viper^pquent those turfy, boggy grounds 
pretty muck; and I have known several turf-cutters bitten, 
by them. 

W. They are very venomous, are they notf 

Mr. A, EnougHi so to^ make their wounds painful and 
dangerous, though they seldom prove &tal. 

IV. Well — I then took jpy course Up to the windmill, 
on the mount 1 climbed up the steps of the mill, in order 
to get a better view of the country around What an exten- 
sive prosi^ect ! 1 counted fifteen church<«teeples ; and 1 saw 
several gentAqien’s houses peeping out from the midst df 
green wc^s and plantations ; and 1 could trace the wind- 
ings of me rivet all along the low grounds, till it was lost 
l>ehind a ridge of hills. But HI tell you what 1 mean to 
do, sir, if you will give me leave * 

Mr. A. Wliat is that ? 

IV. 1 will go again, and take .with me the^ county map, 
hy which I shall probid>]y be able to make out most of the 
{>laces. 0 

Mr. A. You shall have it, and I will go with you, and 
take my pocket spying*gla.ss. • 

IV. 1 shall be ve^ glad of that. Well, a thought struck 
me, that as the hill is called Camp-mount, there might ifto- 
bably be some remains pf ditches and mounds, with which 
1 havei-ead that camps were surrounded. And I really 
believe I discovered something of thaljiiort running round 
one side of the mound. 

Mr. A. Very likely you might I know antiquaries have 
described such reptains as existing there, ^hicn some sup. 
pose to be Rbman, others Banish. We. will examine them 
further when we ga 

IV. from the hhl, I went straight down to the meadows 
below, and walked on the side of a brook that runs into the 
river. It was all bordered with reeds and Hags, and tall 
flowering ]vlahts, quite different from those 1 had seen qn 
. the heathp As 1 yip getting down the bank, to reacH one 
of I heard something plunge into the water near me« 
It was a large water-rat, ai^ 1 saw it swim overate the other 
side, and go into its hole* IHiere were a great many large 
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dragon-flies all about the streain. 1 caught one of the 
finest, and have got him here in; a 1^. But how 1 Jonged 
to catch a bird that I saw hoveritH^ver the arater^ and that 
every now and then datted dosjfiRhto ftl It w all over 
a mixture of the most beautiful ip^a and blue, with some 
orange-oolour. « It was somewhat less" than a thrush, and 
had a large bead and bill, and a short tai), , , 

Jfr. A. I can tell you ^at that' bird ws — ^a kinglMier, 
the celebrated halcyon of the ancients, about wljch so 
many tales are told It lives c6) fish, which it catches in 
the manner you saw. It builds in holes in the banks, and 
is a shy, retired bird, never to be seen far from the stream 
^here it inhabits. ^ ' 

IV, I must try to get another sight of hfm, for I never 
saw a bird that pleased me so much, lyell — I’^ollowcd 
this little brook till it entered the river, and then took the 
path that runs along the bank. On the opposite side, 1 
observed several little birds running along the shore, and 
making a piping noise. Th<^y were brown and white, and 
about as big as a snipe. 

Mr, A, I suppose they were , sand-pipers, one of the 
numerous family of birds that get their living by wading 
among the shallows, and pickii^yg up worms and insects. 

W. There were a great many swallows, too, sporting 
up«^»^ the surface of the water, that entertained me with 
their motions. Sometimes they d^hed into the stream; 
sometimes they pursued one another so quickly, that the 
eye could scarcely^follow them. In oqe place, where a 
high, steep sand-bank rose . directly above the river, I 
observed many of them go in and out of holes, with which 
the bank w'as bered full ^ 

Mr, A, Those were sand-martins, dib smallest of our 
species of swallows. Tihey are of a mouse^olour above, 
and white beneath. They make th(6ir nests and bring up 
their young in these holes, which hin a great depth, and by 
their situauon are secure from all plunderers. 

4^ TK A little further I satr a man in a bOatt who was 
cibhing eels in an odd way. He had a long with ^ 
broad iron prongs at the end, just like** Neptune’s ^tridmt, 
only there were five, instead of three. This he pusned 
strai^t down among the mud, in the deepest parts ef the 
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nver, and fetched up the eels sdcking betwcctv the 
prongs. 

Mr. A, I nave seen method. It is called spearing 
of eels. '* ' ’ 

fV. While I was looking at him, a heron came flying 
over my head, with his large, flagging wings' He alighted 
at the next turn of>the river, and I crept soMy behind the 
bank'to watch his motions He had waded into the water 
as far as his long legs woi\ld carry him, and was standing 
with his neck drawn in, looking intendy on the stream. 
Presently, he darted his long bill, as c^uick as lightning, 
into the watgr, and drew out a fish, which he swallowed,, 
1 saw him catch another in the same manner. He then 
took alarm at some noise 1 made, and flew away slowly to 
a wood at some distance, where he settled 
Mr. A. Probably his nest was there, for herons build 
upon the loftiest trees they can find, and sometimes in 
society togetht^r, like rooks. Formerly, when these birds 
were valued for the amusement of hawking, many gentle- 
men had their heronrus, and a few are still remaining. 

W. I think they are the largest wild birds we have. 

Mr. A. They are of great length and spread of wing, 
but their bodies are comparatively small. 

IV. I then turned homeward, across the meadows, where 
1 stopped awhile to look at a large flock of stailidiis, 
which kept flying about at no great stance. 1 could n<jt 
teU at first what to make of them ; for they arose altogether 
ftom the ground as thick as a swarm of bees, and formed 
themselves into a sort of black cloud hoVering over the 
field After taking a short round, they sej^tled again, and 
presemly arose agsin in the same manner. 1 daresay there 
were hundred^ ot them. 

Mr. At P^api^ so i for in the fenny countries their 
flocks are so mimetous os to break down whole acres of 
reeds by settling on theib. Thn disposition of starlings to 
fly in dose gwarms was remarked even by Homer, who 
compares the fixt flying fiom one oS his heroes, to a Aoud 
of stares retiring dmeu.pd «t the ai^oach of the hawk. 

After 1 bad left die meadows, I crossed the c(mh> 
fields in the way to out house, and passed close by'a deqi 
marl-ftit looking into it, I saw m one of die sides it 
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cluster of what 1 took to be shells ; and upon going dowtu 
1 picked up a clod of marl, which was quite full of them ; 
but how sea-shells could get there 1 cannot inih^ne. 

, Mr. A. 1 do not wonder at your surprise, aince many 
philosophers have been much perplexed to account for the 
same appearante It is not uncommon to find great 
quantities of shells and relics of marine an^imals even in the 
bowels of high mountains, very remote from the sea. They 
are certainly proofs that the learth was once in*’a very 
different state from what it is at present ; but in what 
manner, and how long ago these changes took place, can 
only be guessed at 

IV. 1 got to the high field next our ho^s^ just as the 
sun was setting, and 1 stood looking at it till it was quite 
lost. What a glorious sight ! The clouds were tinged 
purple and crimson, and yellow of all shades and hues, and 
the clear sky varied from blue to a fine green at the 
horisorf But how large the sun appeals just as it sets ! 1 
think it seems twice as big, as when it is overhead. 

Mr. A. It does so; and you may probably have 
observed the same apparent enlaigeraent of the moon at 
its rising ? 

IV. I have , but pray, what h the reason of this ? 

Mr. A. It is an optical deception, depending upon 
prib<:iples which I cannot well explain to you till you know 
more of that branch of science. But what a number of 
new ideas this afternoon’s walk has afforded you ! I*do not 
wonder that you found it amusing; it has been very in- 
structive, too. Did y 0 U see nothing of all these sights, 
Robert? 

R. I saw sodie of them, but Ddtd npt take particular 
notice of them. 

Jiff. A. Why not? . 

Ji, I don’t know. I did not carie ftout them, and I 
made the best o( my way home; 

Jfr. A That would have been r^ht if you had been 
*sent with a messt^e ; but as yra walked onfy amuse- 
ment, it would have been wiser to have sou^t out as many . 
sources of it as {Sossible. But so it is — one man walks 
through the world vnth bis eyes open, and another with 
them shut; and upon this difiference depends all the 
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superiority ci knowledge the one acquires above the*other. 
I have knovcn aaitors whp had been in alt the quarters of 
the world,^and could tell you nothing but the signs of thp 
tippUng-houses they frequented in dilTerent ports, and the 
price and quality of the liquor. On the# other hand, a 
Franklin could not cross the Channel without making some 
observations useflil to* mankind While nuiny a vacant, 
thoughtless youth is whirled throughout Europe without 
gaming a single idea wortlF Crossing a street for, the ol>serv- 
ing eye and inquiring mind find matter of improvement 
and delight in every ramble in town or country. Do^ew, 
then, William, continue to make use of yotff eyes ; and 
Robert, learn that eyes were given you to use. , 


irdt ]6vcnin0* 
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* WfiY THE EARTH MOVES ROUND THE SUN. 

P. You remember, Lucy,*that I explained to you, some 
time ago, what was the cause that thmgs fell to the ground 

Z. Oh yes; it was because the ground drew therfi it 

P. IJpue. ITiat is a consequence of the universal law 
in nature, that bodfts mtract each other in proportion to 
their bulk So, a very small thing in the neighbourhood 
of a very large one always tends to go to it, if not pret^ented 
by some oAcr power. .Well— you know 4 told \ou that 
the sun was ^baltf a vast many times bigger than the ball 
we inhabit, called the earth ;; upon which you prdperly 
asked, how then U happened that the earth did not fall 
into the sun. 

Z. And why does it not? 

P. Tha^I «m going to explain to you. You have seen 
your brother whirl round an ivoiy ball, lied to the dbd </ 
h string wnkb he hdd in hts hand * 

P. Yt$ ; and 1 have dtme Jt myself, too. 

R Well, then^yoo felt that the ball was conunually 
pulling, as tiiough it tried to make its escape. 


T 
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L. ^cs $ and one n>7 brother was sadKging did make its 
escape, and flew throu]^ the sash. , 

it did sa That was a tesson in the tttOrifugcd 
iViotion, or that power by which a body thus whirled con- 
tinually endeavours to fly olT frmn the cento round which 
It moves. This is owing to the force or impulse you give 
it at setting out, as though ]rou were g(nnj( to Uirow it t^way 
from you. The struig i^ whtdt you hold it, on the contrary 
IS the ]xmer which keeps the bsK towards the centre, called 
the eentnpttal power. Thus, you see, there are two powers 
acting ui»n the ball at the same tiine ; one to make it fly 



oir, the other to. htfld It in ; and die eonsegoence is, that 
It moves directly according to netdier, but between both ; 
thatiis, round and round. This it contbues to do while 
vou swing it properly ; but diould die string break or slip 
ofl, away flies the ball ; on the odter hand, if you oease to 
atve It the whirling fiwee, h iaSsi towards your hand. 

^ I understand sfll Utia 

/*.•! will give you another intonce of this dSuble force 
actii^ at die santp time. Do not yvi rememW seeflqp 
some curious feats of horsesnanship? ’ • 

L Yes. '• 

A One of them was, that a man standing with one leg 
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upon the saddle, and Hding Aill speed, threw up balls into 
the air and catched them as they ieU. * 

/, I remember it veijiwelL 

P. Peihepa would have expected these bails to haye 
fallen behind mm, as he was going at such a rate 
Z. So I did ’ • 

P. But you sjiS (hat they into his hand as directly 
as,4t he had been quite sdlL Utat was because 

at' thw instant he tluew fb^ up, (hey received the motion 
of the horse straight forwArd, as Well as the upright motion 
that he gave them, so that they made a slanting line through 
the air, and came down in the same place they would hate 
reached if he, had held them m his hand all the while. * 
Z. That is* very curious, indeed 1 
P. In the same n»nner, you may have observed, in 
riding in a carriage, thaf if ^-ou throw anything out of the 
window, it falls directly op{x>site, just as though the carriage 
were standing still,*aiid is not l^t behind you. 

L I w 3 l % that, the next t^pic I ride in one. 

•P. You are, dten, to imagine the sun to be a mighty mass 
of matter, many mousand times larger than our earth, 
placed in 'the centre, quiet and unmoved You are to 
conceive our earth, as sooq as created, launched with vast 
force in a stra^ht line, as though it were a bowl on a gn en. 
It would have flown off in this line for ever, through 'he 
boundless regions o( ypace, had it not, at the same instant, 
received a puQ from the sun, by its attraction. By the 
wonderful sluU of die Creator, these two forces were made 
exactly to counterbalance each other ; so that just as much 
as the earth, tttm the mi^nal morion given it, )ends to fly 
forwards, just so^mudt the sun draws it (6 the centre ; and 
the consequence is, that it takes a* course between thj^ two, 
which is a drde round and roupd (he sun. 

L. :8ut if the Auth were set frcoQuig, like a bowl upon a 
green, I should think it would stop of itself, as the bowl ^s. 

P. The bold stqpa because it is continually niDmng 
against dm cbedcs its motion ; bat the ball 

of the edctb nwvm in ‘empty space, where there is nothing 
tqstopit 4, * 

Z. But if f tbiow a baU through the air«it will not go 
on for evor, but It t^ime down to the ground 
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P, \ nac 18 because the force with which you can throw 
it is much less than the force by which it is drawn to the 
earth. But there is another reasoU, too» which is the resist- 
ance of the air. IThis space all around us anvl over us 
is not empty space ; it is quite full of a thin, transparent 
liquid, called ait. 

Z. Isit? » 

Z’ Yes. If you move your hand quickly through it, ^ou 
will find something resisting you,| though in a slight dtrgree. 
And the wind, you well know, is capable of pressing against 
anything with almost irresistible force ; and yet wind is 
npthing but a quantity of air put into violent motion. 
Everything, then, that moves through the air is continually 
obliged to push some of this fluid out of the way, by which 
means it is constantly losing part of its motion. 

JL Then the earth would do the same. 

P. No ; for it moves in space. 

Z. What ! does not it move through tlie air? 

P, The earth does not move through the air, but carries 
the air along with it. All the air is contained in whal is 
called the atnmphore^^Mv^ you ntay compare to a sort of 
mist or fog clinging all around to the ball of the' earth, and 
reaching a certain distance above it, which has been calcu- 
lated at about forty-five or fifty miles. 

Z!S That is above the doudi^ then. 

P. Yes ; all the clouds are within the atmosphere, for 
they are supported by the air. Well — this atmospheic rolls 
about along with the eartfai as though it weie a part of it, 
and moves with it through the sky, which is a vast field of 
empty space. In this immense space are all the stars and 
planets, which have also their several medona Theie is 
nothic^ to stop them, but they continually g04in, by means 
of the force that the Creates W origbaljty impress^ upon 
them. 

Do not some of the stars move round die sun, as well 
as our earth ? ^ 

P. yes ; those that are caUed phnm. Tfad^e are all 
subject to the samf laws of modon wttK our earfn. Th^ 
are attracted the sun as tkeir centre, and fcrm, along with 
the earth, thtt assemblage fA worlds which is called the 
ioltr * 
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Z. Is the moon one of them ? 

» P, The moon is catled a stcondary planet, because its 
immediate fonnection if with our earth, around which it 
rolls, ds We do around the sun. It, however, accom^ianiies 
our earth in its journey round the sun. But I will tell 
you more about its motion, and about tlfe other planets 
and stars, another time« It is enough at present, if you 
thoroughly understand what I have been describing. 

L. % think 1 da 


THE UMBELLIFEROUS PLANTS. 

Tutor-- George — Harry, 

H What plant is that man gathering under the hedge ? 

G, 1 don't know ; but the boys call the stalks kexes, and 
blow through them. 

H I have«seen them ; but I want to know the plant. 

^ 6?. Will you please to tell u$,»sir, what it is ? 

T It h hemlock. 

G. Hemlock is poisoh, is it not? 

T Yes, tn some degree ; and it is also a medicine. That 
man is gathering it for the apothecaries. 

H. I should like to know it * 

T Well, then, go and bring one. [Harry fetme^ it 

G, I think 1 have seen a great many of this sort. 

T Perhaps you iiia)r ; but there are many other kinds of 
plants extremely Uke it It is one of a large famtl 3 r called 
the umMhferous^ which ctmtains both food, physio, and 
poison. It will be worth while for you t<)^know something 
about them, so let us examine this hemltKk closely. You 
see thfe tall, ^llow stalk, which divides into several brashes, 
from eaiph of yuhifh spring spokes, or f undies as they are 
called, of flower-sUdks. You see they are like rays from a 
circle, or the spdkes of a wheel 

H Or likp me sticks of aa umbrella. 

T Tnft ; and they are called umMs,, which has tht same 
v’derivatioff. If yoi| pursue one of these jundles, or umbels, 
you will find that eadb stick, or spoke, terminates in another 
set of smaller saalk^ each of which bears assingle small 
flower. 
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G. They are smail ones Indeed 

T. But, if you look sharirly, 1 daresay your eyes are ' 
good enough to dutinj^jsh that thfiy ate divided into five 
Icdves, and furnished with five ct^veS and two jfistils in the 
middle. ^ , , 

//. I can see them. 

G, And so can I. 


T, The pistils ore suooeedhd hr* ko(t of fhiit, which 'is a 
twin seed, joined in the tnktdw'as yotf may see in ‘this 


'as yot| may see in' this 
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rundle that is past fiowenhj^ Hme I divide one of them 
into two, 

G. Would eat^ of these grow ? 

T. Ve& Well, this is die structure of die flowering part 
of the umbelliferous tribe. Now foe die leaf Pluck one. 

//. Is this one leaf, or many ^ • 

7! It is properly one; but it is cut and divided into 
many portiond PrOm this midrib spring smaller lesms, set 
opposite each othM; and finom die rib of each of these 
proceed others, which themsdves ate also dirided. These 
are called doubly or trebly pinnated lerves; and most of 
the umbelliferous plants, W not aO, have leavea'of diia 
kind. 

.£r, it is like a panley4es£ 
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y; True; and pawky is one dt&aam^ ttSte- and 
heiniock and pthew a« acanetirow rtistafcro for it • 
fA HoW^cUitnualy dMaataBc of thw hemlock »s spotted 
T. Ye* k mm <3f marks, by *bich H » knowji 
It is atao ttetingakhed tv >*» pwutiw »»"«**> a"^ ^ 
circun}8#ie0s, Hfhich you can oalv unde^^nd when you 
have comiw^ | number Of the tribe. I will now tel you 
abaut some odten, the ttamei. of j»|ikdi you are probably 
acqusanted wfiJn , In >lie fiwt pMwal^ there are carrots and 
ijarsnips, * . . 

//. Carrots ftod {HtimHie I— they aw not ponons, I am 

*** C I reifterober, now. that carrots have such a leaf as tlhs. 

T. They feive. , It k die mis of these, you know, that 
are eatem Bot.#dat the Umw of parsley wd fennel, 
which are of the ttmtt ckw* Cekiy is another, the stalks of 
which are chiefly used, made white by trenching up the earth 
about them. Thrf stalks ^ angelica are used diflcrently, 

//. I kno*w how—candied. , ^ , . 

, •T. Yes. Then there arrjLtaany of which the sMis are 
used. There k carawigr. - , ’ 

Wh«t, the seed* dwt ate put mto cakes and comfits ? 
T. Yes. They are wanp and pungent to *e taste; and 
so ate the seeds of many odiers or the umbelliferous plante ; 
as c<»iander, fennel, wM carrot, angelica, anise, 
and din. All these employed in food or medicine, and 
ate good in warming or sttengdiening the stomach. 

ft Those ore pteaskot memrines enough. 

. T. Tliey atej but^you will not say the same of some 
others of tbe'class, which «e noted medicines,* too; wch 
as *e phlnt yiiddtrtg asafoedda, and smretai more, irom 
which #haf «» ?alkd the fetid gums are produced, 
ft ASafeetida! dwt’s nasty «ud, I know; does fT grow 

***^^Mo f and must trfthe sweet seeds I before mentioned 
come abroad too. Now, I will teU you of some of 

few tibat we know already. ' 

5* -Yes, Tbdi dnam k another kind, that mow m 
sWt, and k awre pokonous, adl«i gater^lock. 
Anodier k » large jplaii^ growing m ditches, with kavea 
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extremely like cel^r called hemlock-droftwort* Another, 
rommdn in drier situations, and dhtinguisned bv leaves less 
divided than most of the class,* i$ coar^parstiip, or mad- 
nep. Of some of these the leaves, of others the -roots, are 
mo>t poisonous Their efiecis are to make the bead giddy, 
bring on stupidity, or delirium, and cause vtolent^sickness. 
The Athenians used to {Uit criminals to death 1:^ making 
them drink the juice of a kind ot hemlock growing in that 
country, as you may read in die l|fe of that excellent philo- 
sopher Socrates, who was killed in that manner. 

JT, What was he killed for^ 

T. Because he was wiser and better than his fellow- 
citizens. Among us it is only by accident that %iischief is 
done by these plants. I remember a melancholy instance 
of a |>oor boy, who, in rambling aboumhe fields with hi.s 
little brothers and sisters, chanced to meet with a root of 
hemlock-dropwort It looked so white and nice, that he 
was tempted to eat a good deal of it The other children 
also ate some;^ but not ao ^nuch. When they got home, 
they were all taken vei^ ill. |,The eldest boy, who hiul 
eaten most, died in agony. The others recovered, 
after much suffering. 

G. Is there any way of preventing their bad effects ? 

7! The best way is to clear the stomach, as soon as 
jKjssili’e, by a strong emetic, and large draughts of warm 
water. After that, vinegar is useful m removing the dis- 
order of the head. 

Jf, But are the roots sweet and pleasant, that people 
should be tempted to eat them? ^ 

T Several of them are; There is a small plant of the 
tribe, the root of *^hich is much sought after by boys, who 
dig for it with their knives. It is round, and cmlled earth- 
nut, or pig-nut 

G. But that is not poison, I stifqpK)se? 

7: No ; but it Is not very wholesome. I believe, how- 
ever, that the roots of the most poisonous becoipe innocent 
by boiling. 1 have heard that t^ed hemlock todis are as 
good as"* carrots. , * « 

/f. I think I should not like to eat them, however. . But, 
pray, why should there be any poisons at all? 

‘ ^ ^t we call poisons are hurtful only to particular 
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animals. They sue the proper food of others, and, no 
doubt, do more good than harm in the rreation. *Most 
of the thing5*that are poieomtus to ua in large quantities, 
.ire usefuU medicines m small ones} and wc haw rensoy 
iH:sto\>ed upon guard U 5 against minrhief Othei 

animats, in general,* tefose by instinct nh»t would pro\o 
hurtful to th^ b^ath vender hedge, a great 

yro]3bof talV flourishing plants, with timite flowers ; they are 
of theeunibelliferous familv, and are called wild cicely, or 
row weed The latter nanft^ is given them because the coas 
will not touch them, though the pasture be ever so hare. 

H Would they |ioison them ? 

7! Perhaps^ they would ; at least, they are not propA 
food for them* We will go and examine them, and 1 will 
show you how they differ from hemlock, for which they are 
sometimes mistaken. 

6\ I should like to get some of these |>)ants, and dry tlieiiv 

7! You shall, aitd write down the names of them all, 
and learn to Snow the innocent /rom the hurtful. 

G. That w’ill l)e very useful. 

7! It will Kemcmbcr, now^ character of 

the umbelliferous class The flos^ffitalks are divided into 
sjiokes, or umbels, which ^re again divided into others, 
each of them terminated by a small five-leavcd flowtr, 
having five chives apd two pistils, succeeded by aotvm 
seed. Their leaves arg generally finely divided. You witl 
soon know them, after having examined two or three of the 
tribe. Remember, too^ that they are a su^piams race^ and 
not to pc made free with till you are well acquainted with 
them. 


HUMBLE UFE; OR, THE COTTAGERS. ^ 

J/r Evirard-^-CAntrla {walking in. the folds), 

Mr, E. Wjeijl, Charles, you seem to be in deep mediu- 
tion. Pray, Vhat afe you thitikmg about ? 

^Ch, I was thinlksn^ sir, how happy it is for us tflat we 
are^not^n the plaol ^ that poor weavef whose cottage we 
just passed by. • 

Mr, £, It is very right to be sensible of afl the advan- 
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t*M8 tiuit Pi;oy{dei!ic4»/htt|i bestowed oti,',tts i|i. t]Ktt world, 
and rcomtnend ^>r>re!S<K:^ ei^ 

But what pardcafer ^cumstah* of cowmtJsojj between 
Qur condition ^ his stnidt .|i(io4 jo«t' not*^ ^ ■■ 

-•A On, al^st ewnythiag.i.'.. | Oi&utd.'niM bearto live in 
such a poor Iw^ with a the 

Windo^ Stoppetl mA' papen^; :T^ and 

his children are, dr^^, f ah^. niust live as 

poorly toa : , -r'- ■ ;■■.<■.. './ I , ■' y-' 

Mr. B. These things. woaW'^^iJ^i^ epoHgh to you, 



I do doubt, be^a^ ybi liiaVie^^ been aceustomed to a 
very different way of #S» Wealthy and 

conten^, I dml; loioiv aidpti; 

of. I telteve tte^i^, 

forjiis fainily^j^ll clpth^'e^'.fe^ to Jtepep them 

from simenngpKm ^ more. 

Ch. But at. the 

• M iitddf cheeks, 

and his stout Nr 

*»« » *“**'J^ ?*»d less; and; ld»^y, he never' 
CTied beca.um hedid«(« ki»wwhat to db wMi WmW 

ois life. 
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CA. But, «r, JWL hare oftm told me tfaftt the mind ,U the 
noblest part ^ man i and these poor areatures^ I am sure, 
ran ha^ no o;q[)Ott£Hiity*to improw their <nind*>. They 
must he al&iost as %ROtatit as die bthitea • 

Mr £. Why SOT? Do ydathihh there is no knoatedge U) 
be got but firom bootu? or that a vteavtr cinnot teat b his 
rhit^n right Bona wrottg^ 

Lit Kot if he have never learned himself. 

Mr E, IVuei hot I hogjs the country a« live in is not 
so unhiendhr to a poor idatu as to afford him no opportunity 
of learning his duty to ^Qod and his neighbour. And as to 
other pointi^of knOiiHedgei necessity and common obsenj^ 
tion will teach him a gom deal But come, let us go and 
jay them a v|»tj for I suppose you hardly think them 
human creatutea amu^J»c6h, tht ictaif * , 

«t hit loom. Jiif sfittnitig, of dtffertnt agr\. 

Mr. E. Good miming to you, friend 1 Pon t lei us div 
turb you at all, pWy. We have just stepped in to look at 
your work. < f * * 

facoh. I have v«ty little to dipw JJ(Ou, gentlemen ; but 
you are welcome to lobkW Per)m||» the young gentleman 
never saw weaving before , 

Ch, 1 never did, near. • 

Joe. liQok here, dten,^ master. These long threads art 
the warp. They are divided, you see, into tno sets,imd i 
pass my shuttle bstnden them, which carries with it the 
cross-mreads, and t)mt makes the weft or wooC«> 

[EotfbitHS the U’hofg'io him 
Ch. Dear! how ciftiops!* And is all doth made this 

1^; enlytheMi mre sdmewh af ^^ erent contri- 
vances for dtlSKnem: sorts of #dfk Wej^||||t)KK>n dr>,,^’ou 
think yo«t diMdd leftm to weayie iilbs fbisiMpn! man ? 

(Ml ! not lEar a great ydtile. , ^ ' 

Mr. E But I sdpiMMe yon ootUd eanly turn the wlmel, 
and drawjont thteads Bke toad good woman. 

Ch. Hm, idfttptti SOtqe fttmot, I fancy. But yhat is 
ffiatboy omng? t < , 

^ae. *He » eut^m nega lor the shoemakers, master. 
rA How quick he ^ them! • * 

/m, It is bm|H?mu mf iikiy»enhlmtbmter than bring idle, 
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Thr fir<it lesson I teach my children is, that their han<ls 
were made to j*et their bread with, 

J/f. II, Am a very good lesscfri toa 
< 7i. What is this heaf) of twigs for? 

/ai\ Why, master, my biggest boy and girl have learned 
a little how to fnakh basket^ so I have got them a few 
osiers to employ them at (elsttre That bird’s-cage is 

their making ; and the baek of that chair in which "^heir 
grandmother sits, ^ 

(7i. Is not that cleverly done> papa? 

J/;*. R It is, indeed Here are several arts, you see, in 
t^is house, which both you and I should be much puzzled 
to set alx)ut. But there are some books, too,# l^perceive. 

CA. Here is a Bible, and a Testament, and a Prayer- 
book, and a Spell)ng-I|i|k, and a volume of the Gardener s 
Dictionary, “ 

AM R And how many of your fimily can read, my 
friend ? . 

/ac, AH the children but the two youngest can read a 
Httie, sir : but Meg, there, is the best scholar amopg us. 
She reads us a clup'ter in the Testament every morning, 
and \ery well too, though 1 say it * 

Mr. R Do you hear that, Charles? 

Ck I do, sir. Here’s an almanac, too, against the wall; 
and *'l.ere are my favourite ballads of the Children in the 
Wood, and Ches 7 -Chase. 

ym\ I let j|he children jisiste them up, sir, and a few more, 
that have no harm in them. There^s Hearts of Oak, Rule 
Britannia, and Robin (Jray. 

J/r. A. A vciy good choice, ipdeed I see you have a 
very pretty gard^ there, behind the bbuse.' 

./cu it IS little spot, sir $ but it serves for some 

amusement, ^ 

CA. What biKtttiful stocks and watbflowers ! We have 
none so Bne in our garden. 

• /ac Why, master, to say the truth, we are rather proud of 
them. I have got a way of cultivating them ihatT believe 
few besides nwself ^ acquainted with ; qtid on Sundays, f 




Ch. Ptay, ’vhat is this bus^ with narrow, whiUsh leaves, 
and blue iibw'ers? - 
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Jae. Don’t you know? It is rosemary. 

Ck. Is it good tar anything? 

ya/-. We like the stneil ^ it ; and then the leaves, mixed 
with a littte balm, make pleasant tta, which wc soinetimec 
drink in the aftemooa 

CA Here are several more plants that I n^r saw before. 

Jac Some of them are ppt-betbs, that we put into our 
brotleor porridge ; and others are physic herbs, for ne cannot 
afford ib go to a doctor for every tridios ailment 

CA But how do you leim the use of these things ? 

Jar. Why, partly, master, from an old Herbal that I have 
got ; and pmtly fi^ my good mother, and .some old neigl;^- 
Iwurs ; for Wk poor peo]^ are obliged to help one another 
as well as we can. If you were curious about plants, 1 could 
go into the fields and show you a gr^ many, that we reckon 
very fine for several uses, though 1 suppoM we don’t call 
them by the proper names. 

Mr. h. Yoy keep* your garden very neat, friend, and seem 
to make the most of every inch of ground. * 

Jdc Why, sir, we have hands enow, and all of us like to 
be doing a little in it, vdien our inddors work is over. I 
am in hopef soon to be allowed a bit of land from the waste 
for a potato-groupd, which will be a great help to us. I 
shall then be abtft to keep a pig. 

Mr. £. I suppose, notmdistanding your indu.stry, yam live 
rather hardly sometimet? 

Jae, To tie sure, sir, we are smnewhat pinched in dear times 
uid hard weather ; but, thank God, I have constant work, 
and my children begin to be some help to us, so that we fare 
better riian some of our ne%hbours. If I do but keep my 
health, I don't fegy but we sniill make a shift to live. 

Mr, E. Kftep such a omteated mind, nwiMend, and^^ou 
I|ill hav^ few to envy. Good momii^ to^ou, and if any 
sickness or aeddim should befid you, remember you have 
a friend in your neiji^boar at die hall 

Jae. I wiil^ sir, and thwak you. 

CA Gdbd morning to you. ^ 

*Jae. THu same to you, master, eottage. 

Jfr. E. Well, Cmules, what do you think of our visit ? 

CA I amhi^Iy pleased with it,1rir. I shall have a bettm- 
et»ntoa of a pottf cottager as long as I live. 
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Afr. 1 am jUd of \U You see, when we compare our- 
selves with this weaver, all the advantage is not on our side. 
He is possessed of an art the utiUty of which secures him a 
livelihood, whatever may be the changes of the times. All 
his family are brought up to induetry, and show no small 
ingenuity in their several occupationi They are not without 
instruction, and espedally seem to in op want of that best 
olall,~>the knowledge of their duty* They understand some 
thing of the cultivation and uses of plants, and are capabfe of 
receiving enjoyment from the beauties of nature. I'hey par- 
take of the pleasures of home and neighbourhood. Above 
all, they seem content with their bt» and free from anxious 
^e$ and repinings. 1 view them as truly re8pi,ctable mem- 
bers of society, acting well the part allotted to them, and that 
a ))art most of all necessary to the well-being of the whole. 
They may, from untoidiid accidents, be rendered objects of 
our compassion, but they never can of our contempt 
CA. Indeed, sir, I am very far from despising them now. 
But would it^not be possible to make them more comfort- 
able than they are at present? 

J/r. £, I think it would ; and .when giving a little from 
the superfluity of |>crsons in our situation would add so much 
to the happiness of persons in |heirs, X am of opinion that it 
is unpardonable not to do it. I intend hi use my interest 
to this poor man the piece of waste land he wants, and 
he shall have some from my shm, rather than go without 
CA And suppose, sir, we were to give him soue good 
potatoes to plant it? 

Mr, E, We will. Then, you know, we have a fine sow, 
that never fails to produce a numeroius litter twice a year. 
Suppose we rear one of the next brood, to be ready for him 
as> soon as he has got his potato-ground into bearing? 

Oh yeaf that will be just the fhing. But how is he 
tobuildapig-«tye? * 

Mr* E. You may leave that to his own ingenui^ ; I 
warrant he can mani^ such a Ibb as diat wldi me help of 
a neighl>our, at least We)^ I hope both th6 weaver and 
you mil be the better for tbt acquaintanee we have nuv** 
to-day ; and always remember that mn, wkmfidfiiling iJte 
duHis pfhisjtaim, h$ Me/ sMiipn mk$i U U u 
if ris/ed t0 
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nts MUTtlOAT GIFT. ^ 

Tae popoloBs Vji^om of Av«, in India, beyond the 
Ganges, was once inhabited by a minor prince, who was 
brougift up in the Ittaurioot indt^ence of an eastern palace. 
When he had reached the am of seventeen, which, by the 
laws of that country, was the period of majority for the 
crown, alt the great haen of his court, and the governors of 
the provincisk according to established custom, laid at ms 
feet presents, consisting of the most costly products of art 
and nature that they had been able to procure. One 
offered a casket of the most precious jewels of Golconda , 
another, a curious ^ece of clock-work, made by a Kuropean 
artist ; another, a pieoe of the richest silk from the looms of 
.China; another, a Bezoar stot^ said to te a sovereign 
antidote a.:ainst all poisons and infectious diseases ; another, 
a choice piece of the most fragrant fosewood in a box of 
ebony, inl&td with pearls; another, a golden cruse, full 
of genuine balsgm of Mecca ; another, a courser of the 
purest breed of Arabia , and another, a female slave of 
exquisite beauty. The whole court of the palace waaTOvc*-- 
spread* with rarities ; «nd long rows of slaves were ron 
tmuall/ passing loaded with vessels and utensils of gold 
and ulver, and other articles of high irrice. 

At len^ an aged magistrate, from a distant province, 
made his appearance. He was simply dad in a long cotton 
robe, and his hogty beard waved on lus tfreast He made 
bis obeissRici before the young mnnkreh, and, holding fynth 
an emltfddaed si^en bag^ rims addressed him ;>• 

‘*Dmgn, grem king, to accept die faidiful homage and 
fervent good wishes of dty servant on diis imptromt day, 
and, with ^em, the sm^ present I hold in my hand 
Sknall, indeed, k fei in rimw, but not so, I trust, in value 
0dien Utve oAaredl wiufr may decorate thy person-fheie is 
wtiat vidl in^mt perpetttei grace and h&tre to dty features. 
Others have ptesenmdydUNt wkh rich perfrgnes-r-bete is 
what wdl make dqr name sweet and fragrant to die Wi fs t 
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Others have given what may afford pleasure to thine 
eyes— here is what will nourish a source o( never-failing 
))Ieasure within thy bi^t. Ojt^hers have fumjsh^ thee 
‘vith preservatives against bodily cion^ion— here is what 
will preserve thy better p|rts uncontaminated Others have 
Iteaped around thee the riches Of a temporal kingdom— this 
will secure thee the treasures, of an etc^aJ one” ^ 

As he spoke he drewfrdnvthe purse a book contair^g TAe 
Moral Precepts of the sa^e Zend^^ the wisest and most vir- 
tuous man the East had ever beheld. ** If/’ he proceeded, 
“my gracious sovereign will condescend to make this his 
Vpnstant companion, not an hour \rill pass in which its peru- 



sal may not be a comfort and a blessings In^the arduous 
durics of ihy station, it will prove a ftithful guide and coun- 
.sellor. Amidst the allutemeUte of pleasure and the incite- 
ments of passion, H wU! be an ineomiptible monitor, that will 
never suffer thee to m without warning thee of thy error. 
It wiU render thee a bks^ag to thy pe^e and bks^,m 
self ; fi!;»r what sovereign can ba me one without tbp other/ 
He then returned the book to & place, and, kneding, fMt 
it into the hands of the king llle|put^ sovereign recetVect 
it with resmt and benignity, and%aor^ affirms that the 
use he maoe ot it correspond^ with the wishes of thedonoi:. 
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PN EARTHS AND STONES 

Tutor^Geet^^-^Xlarry. 

Harry. I woMDBA what all this heap of stones is for. 

George. I can tell yoP^it is for liie limefUn ; don't you 
ske it just by ? ♦ • 

A8* Oh yes, I do. But what is to be done to them there ? 

G, Why, they are to burned into lime. Don’t you 
know that? 

H. But what is linue, and what tie its uses ? 

G. I can jell you one ; they lay it on the fidds for mate 
ure. Don't you remember we saw a number of little heaps 
of it,<that we took for sheep at a distance, and wondered 



they did «dt move? - HoW<ever, 1 bi^Ve we bad better hsk 
our tutoi*about h. s Win ydit pleswe, sir, to give us some in- 
formation about liitoe? 

Tjafor, M^ingly. Bitf Suppose, as we talked about all 
sorts of mptsis StHoe tipto I should now give you a iec- 

S e rdiouv stones imd' earths of aR kinds, which are equally 
urtole, and ratob siiiOK Common, than metals. 

S. Pray do, or. ' 

H.. I shaB be ve^g^ad to hear it 
T. then, in t||e lust places die ground we tread 
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upori, to as great a depth as it has been dug, consists, for 
the most part, uf matters of varoua appearance and hard- 
ness, called by the general name of earths. In common lan- 
guage, indeed, only the aoA and powdery substances are so 
named, while ^he hard and solid are called itane or r 0 rk , 
but chemists use the same term A)lr all ; a% in fact, earth is 
only crumbled stone, and stone only cortolidated earfh. 

// What I — ^has the mould of my garden ever been stone ? 
T, 'I'he black earth, or mould, which covers the surface 
wherever plants grow, eppsists mostly of pjms of rotted vege- 
tables, such as stalks, leaves, and roots, mixed with sand or 
^joosc clay ; but this reaches only a little way * and beneath 
it you always come to a bed of gravel, or day, or stone, of 
some kind. Now, these earths and stones are distinguished 
into several s(>ecies, but principally into three, the properties 
of which make them useful to man for very different pur 
poses, and are, therefore, very well worth knowing. As you 
begin with asking me about wme, I shall tirSt mention that 
class of earths from whirfi it is obtained. These ha^^e dt 
rived their name pf ^calcareous frqm this very cirrumstanati 
calx l>eing lime, in latin ; and lime is got from them a\We: 
the same way, by burning them in a strong fire. There 
many kinds of calcareous eartlis. One df them is mar* are 
yot^now what that is ? 

G. Oh yes I our parlour chimijey-piece and hearth 

marble. ack, 

H. And so are the monuments in the church. tirs ; 

7! I'ruc, There are various kinds of it; white, big a 

yellow, grey, mottled, and veined, with different ooloma- 
but all of them are hard and heavy stones, admittit 
fine polish, on which account they are mueb used in os 
nient^ works. os, 

G. 1 think statues are made of it * . ' of 

7! Yes ; and where it m columns, and portii 

and sometimes whole builmng^ Marble is the luxury 
architecture. - 

Af. Where does marble come from ^ ^ 

T: From a gfeat many ccaintries. Great Britain pro- 
duces son;e, but mostly of inferior kinds, AVhat we use 
chiefly comes from Itidy. ^ The Gre^ islands yield some 
fine sorts. That of Paros is rff ancient frtme for whiteness 
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and puritf ; and. the . fitMnn ai^^e sUtnes have beefl made 
of Parian marble, . . ", p 

1i. I attppoee black marble will am bum into white limg ? 

J’. Yea, it wilt A violent heat wll eapel most of the 
colouring matter of marbles, and make them white CJiaik 
is another kind of Caki^oas earth. This is of a much softer 
conystence ihtuitimu'ble, being easily cut with a knife, and 
roark^g things cm, 'which it is rubbed. It is found in great 
beds in the eardi ; tuid, some pmts of England, whole 
hills are composed of it 

G. Are chalk and whiring the same? 

71 Whiting is made trf* die finer and purer particles of chalk 
washed out ftbm the r^ and then dried in lumps. 'I his. 
you know, is quite soft. arid crumbly. ' There are, besides, a 
great variety of stones in the earib, harder than chalk, but 
softer than marble, rriiich will bum to lime, and are, there- 
fore, called Hmatmts. These differ much in colour and 
other properties, and accmdingjy furnish lime of different 
* qualities. In general, the harder the limestone is, the 
firmer the lime made fspm it Whc^ ridges of mountains 
" '^various parts ate composed of limeston^ and it is found 

ntifully in inost of the hjlly counties of England, to the 
great advantage bf the mhabitants. 

G. Will not oyster-shells bum into lime ? 1 think ^ have 
heard of oyster-shell liipe 

7! *]Chey will; and tfiis is another source of c^rareous 
earth. The riiells of all animals, both land and sea, as 
qystqrs, mussels, cockles, cts^ loiters, snails, andthe lik^ 
andj|||^egg-shdl8 of all kinds, conrist of this earth ; and so 
doei.bt^, which » fmmM h^ toiwets under the sea, and is 
very abundant income' countries, ; Vast quarithics of sijeHs 
are o^n found deep in tlni eartti,' m'dic midst'^bf chalk and 
limestpdk beds; ittterice.aome havd intppbsed that all cal- 
careois earth k ong^fta^fm aniibid production. 

H. Bat wh««t'coUMf.. ‘“^:'’1^ enow ever have lived, to 
make mo uiidu n s of idklls? 

^ T. Ttkik answer. But there afb sufii- 

cient moofii ditt mat ' wolK} must longf have fisted in a 
staff mfiferent state fonii foe present Wirii,,btit;*berides 
tbeM purer adcaieous.:e»ths, it is very ftequentty found 
nanftod m diffeiefo proportfom info other emfos. Thus 
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m/r/'Z/which is so much used in manuring land, and of 
which there are a great many kinds, all consist calcareous 
aanh, united with clay and sand ; and the more o^ this earth 
it contains, the richer manure it generally makes. 

G. Is there, any way of discovering it, when it is. mixed 
in this manner wife other things? 

7! Yes ; there is an psy and sure metnod of discovering 
the smallest {portion of it All calcareous earth has ^he pro- 
perty of dissolving in acicb, and effervescing with them ; 
that is, they bubble and hiss when acids are poured ui)on 
them. You may readily try this at any time with a piece 
of chalk or an oyster-shell 

G. I will pour some vinegar upon an oyster-shell as soon 
as I get home. But, now I think of iu I have often done 
so in eating oysters, and I never observed it to hiss or bubble. 

T. Vinegar is not an acid strong enough to act n\>ort a 
thing so solid as a shell But aquafortis, or spirit of salt, 
will do it at once ; and i>er^ns who examine the nature of 
fossils, always travel with a bottle of one of these acids, by 
way of a test of calcareous earth. » Your vinegar will answer 
with chalk or whiting. This property of dissolving in acids, 
and what is called neutralising them, or taking atvay their 
soum^ has caused many of the calcareous earths to be 
used in medicine. You know that sometimes our r><)d 
turns very sour upon the stomach,, and occasions the pain ' 
called heartburn, and other uneasy symptoms. 4n these 
cases, it is common to give^chalk m powdered shells, or 
other things of this kind, which afford relief by destroying 
the-acid. , 

G. 1 suppose, then, magkfsta is something of this sort, for 
-I have often seen it ^ven to my little sister .Y.hen they sai^ 
her stomach was out border? , . . \ ^ 

7! It is ; but it has some pe^tiar- (iropeities which dis- ; 
tinguish it from other caicaztxni^!^^ and, particukfrly, it 
will not bum to lime, litagn^off^an artificial production, 
got from one^ thje mgredienis in sea-water, called the liitter, 
purging salt’. , ' > 

<r. Priw, the Other H&es of riicsee^ 

T, Such,, of them as are hard stone, as the marbles,‘'and* 
many of the limestones, are ii^ for the same purposes as 
mher stones. But their great u$^ is in the form of lime, 
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which is a^sttbstdiice of many curious {properties thai^I will 
now explain to you. When fresh burnt, it is palled quickiime^ 
on account oT the heat life» as it were, which it possesses. 
Have ybu^ver seen a lump put intd water } • 

G. Yes, I have. 

T. Were you not much surprised to see it»$well and crack 
to pieces, with a hissing»iioise, and a great smoke and heat ? 

1 was, indeed. . But what is the cause of this ? how 
can coAd water occasion so^much heat? 

T. I will tell you. The stronj; heat to which calcareous 
earth is expend in^ converting it into lime, expels all the 
water it contained, for all earths, as welt as almost everything 
else, naturaTly, contain water, and also a quantity of air, 
which was united with it At the same time it imbibes a 
good deal of fire, whkh remains fixed in its substance, even 
after it has grown cdjbl to the touch. If water be now added 
to this quicklime, it^is drunk in again with such rapidity as 
to crack and« break* the lime to »iece.s. At the some time, 
.most of the fire it had imbibea is driven otit again, and 
makes itself sensible by its effects, burning all the things 
that it touches, turning the water to steam. This opera- 
tion is called slackift^ot shking of lime. The water in which 
lime is slacked dissolves a*part of it, and acquires a very 
]}ungent, harsh taste; this is used in medicine under the 
name of lime-w^ater. If, instead of soaking quicklime in 
water, it is exposed for «ome time to the air, it attracts mois- 
ture si<:$^Iy, and by degrees fails to powder, without .much 
heat or disturbance. But whether lime be slacked in water 
or air,, it does not at first return to the state in which it was 
beforl, since it still remains deprived of its air ; and on that 
account is s|iil psingeht and caustic. Aflength, however, 
it recovers mis also from the atn^^re, and is then cal- 
careous ^arth, as §t first Now, it; is upon some of these 
circumstatices that the uriU^ of lithe de^nds. In the first 
place, its burning and coril^tng equality makes it useful to the 
tanner, in Joqsening aU tm from the hides» and destroy- 
ing the fleAi and fiit that adhere to them, in yarious 

Wher nradbs it is as a Steal cleanse^ ara^rtfier; 

a. ^ have a ttmught come into my head When it is 
laid upon the ground^ 1 jimppose its use must he to bum up 
the weeds* , . 
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T* True— ^that is part of its use. 

G. Bot it must bum up the good gn^ ami com, toa 
T. Properly oSjected. But the-- casO is, that the &rmer 
does not sow his seeds tiH the lime is rendered mild'l^ ex^ 
posure to the air apd weather, and M mixed with the' 
soil. And even then it is reckoned'anot and forcing manure, 
chiefly fit for cold and wet lands. Tlie {Srii^ipd use of lime, 
however, is as an ingredient in moftar. ; Thi^ you know, is 
the cement by which imck-s and stones are hdo together in 
building. It is made of fresh-sladiced lime and a proportion 
of sand well mixed together ; and generally some chopped 
hair is put into it. The lime binds with the other in- 
gr^ents; and in length of time the mortar, if well made, 
becomes as hard, or harder, than stone itself. 

G. I have heard of the mortmr in very (fld buildings being 
harder and stronger than any made at pi^nt 

T. That is only on account of its a|^' Burning of lime, 
and making of mortar, are as well understood now as ever ; 
but, in order to have it excellent, the lime shout'd be of good 
quality, and used very fresh. Some sorts of lime have the 
[trope^ of making mortar whkh will harden under water, 
whence it is much \'aiued for bridges, locks, wharfs, and the 
like. * 

G. Pray, is not plaster of Paris a kind of lime ? 1 know 
.it willtbecome hard by only mixing water with it ; for I have 
used it to make casts of. * 

T. The powder you call plaster of Paris is made of an 
earth named of which thm are several kinds. 

.ihtbaster is a stone of this sort, and hard enough to be 
used like marble. 'Ihe gypseous <»rths are- of die cal- 
careous kind, bur they have oatnrally a^ptMosi bf acid 
unitpd with them, whence th^ yrill not eflbrves^ on having 
acid poured on them, mt diqr iup distinguish^ by the 
property that, after bang takined .,mr b&riied in the fire, 
and reduced to powdeir, they i^l into a sOUd body by 
the addition water ai<»e lllli makes diem very useful 
for ornainenmi|iiptetl that kre'^ receive % ioRn .os Im- 
preasioit; sucSP^i^ itfucco^fitf .tlm cc^g'Of.idb^ 

Welt, we hai^ ^ enough aboAft cdctfaMs eatd^,; dipr 
to.anbther C^ss, the ^rjpVfirowMi: 

G. I think I know wlntf dtoseaie, liaddfor 
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' ' T. Thte ; aod* tibcy «te alao catted dartlls. In 
fenoal, tbw eaidts ate of a soft textui^ and a sort of 
greasy fed; bat th^ acotpeciiliarly distingoished by the 
prapeny*ofJbiecoouiig sdcky, on beu^ tempered with tester, 
so that they may' he drawn out, and into form, like* 

a paste. Have you ever, when you ware a l^^tte boy, made 
a day house? 

<7. ^es, I, have.*' . * 

T. ^en you well know the manner in which clay is 
tempered, and wmked for this purpose. 

’ M Yes ; and I remember helping to make little pots 
and mugs of clay. 

T. Then you imiuted the potter’s trade ; for all utensil# 
of earthenware* are made of clays, either pure or mixed. 
'Phis is one of the oldest arts among mankind, and one of 
the most useful. They furnish materials for building, too ; 
for bricks and tiles are made of these earths. But. in order 
to be dt for these putpo^ it is necessary that clay should 
not only be soft and ductile, wfaQe tt is forming, but esupabte 
of being hardened afterwards. And this it is, by the assist- 
ance of fire. Pottery-wiu^ and bdcks> are burned with a 
strong beat in kilns, by which they acquire a hardness equal 
to that of the hardest stones. 

G. I think I hafe read of tjHcks being baked by the sun's 
heat alone in very hot countries. ^ 

’ 7 : True ; and they, quay serve for building in climates 
Where rain scarcely ever (kite ; but heavy showers would 
wash them away. . ^re aetteas to change the nature of days, 
for, after they have, undergi^ its operation, they become 
incapable of returning again to a soft and ductile state. 
You mi^ steep 'ImdMlttst or powder fronv iKnuaded pots 
in water evm’wso jUteig; wfthottt tn^tig it hold together in 
theleitet. • • 

G. 1 sdjqxise them are many;kin^ of days?' 

.Thetis are. . AiglDaefa^\,e)Uti|M dlftkr greatly from 
each odiw in ccdpim pu^ll^i^'dther qualities. Some are 
perfectly whkk, aa tobacco-pi]^ are made, 

.^ttors . aic^^ue^ yw^/aa^.m' shot^w all hues ; 
wtucH. d^: OWe .,ft>' tjumma-: of. other earths or metals, 
''l^K»e wnteh bum r^ ikmaiq a pOrtioa ctf iron. Nq days 
are ftmnd peifeed^ ftiey are mixed wfth mom or 
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lets of Other earths. The common biich-clavt contain a 
larae proportiotj of sand, which often makes them crumbly 
ana perishaUe. In general^ the £nest earthenware is made 
of the purest and whitesfclays ; but other matters are mixed, 
in order to harden and strengthen them. Thus, porcehwu 
or ehina^ is made with a clayejj earth, mixed with a stone oi 
a vitrifiable nature, that is, which may bevelled into gla&s ; 
and the fine pottery called wart^ is a mixtp**e of 

tobaccO'pif>e clay, and dints burned and powdered Coni- 
mon stoneware is a coarse mixture of this sort Some 
species of pottery are made with mixtures of burned and 
Inhumed clay ; the former, as I told you before, being in- 
(^[lable of becoming soft again with water Uke^a "natural clay. 
H. Are clays of no other u.se than to make pottery of? 

Ts Yes ; the richest soils arc those which have a propor- 
tion of clay ; and marl, which 1 have already mentioned as 
a manure, generally contains a good deal of it 'J'hen, clay 
has the proi>erty of absorbing oil or grease ; ^whence some 
kinds of it are used, like -.soap, for cleaning"* cloths. '1‘he 
substance called Futlefs ear/h is a mixed earth of the 
argil iaceous kind ; arid its use in taking out the oil which 
naturally adheres to wool is so great, that it been one 
cause of the superiority of out woollen cloths. 

// Then, I suppose, it is found in Engfand? 

7^<..Yes, There are pits of the best kind of it near 
Woburn, in Bedfordshire ; also at Reigate, in Surrey A 
clayey stone, called soap-rock, has exactly the feel said look 
of soap, and will even lather with water. The different 
kinds of slate, too, are stones of the argillaceous class ; and 
very useful ones for covering houses, and other purposes. 

//* Are writing*sla€es like the slates psed for covering 
houses ? ^ 

T Yes; but their superior ts^kness and Smoothness 
make them show better the marks of the^ pencil 

£r. You have mendoned sortti^hihg of sand and dint^ 
but you have not told us (rf earths they are. 

I reserv^ that till I spd^^f the third great class of 
dkrths.* This is the siNgcPus clasf; so named from 
which is Latin for a flint-stone. Tbc^ have also been 
called earths; because th€7 are the principal 

ingredient in glass, named in Latin vitrum. 
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(7. I have bean} of flint^lass. 

T. Yes i but neither flint, nor any other of the kifld, will 
make glass,* even by the strongest heat, without some ad- 
dition * but this we i^U speak of ty-anchby. 1 shall now 
tell you the principal prQ|>erties of these earths. 'Ihey are 
all very har^ and will strike Are with steel# when in a mass 
large enough fo{^ the jstroke. Iliey mostly run into par 
ticuiar shapes, with sharp angles and points, and have a 
certain degree of transparency, which has made them, also, 
be called efysiatlim earthflf They do not in the least soften 
with water, like clays; nor are they affected by acids; nor 
do they burn to lime, like the calcareous earths. As to the 
different ‘kfh^s of them, //»/ has already been mentiontS. 
It is a very common production in some parts, and is 
generally met with in pebbles, or round lumps. What is 
called the shittgle on the sea shore chiefly consists of it ; 
and the ]>loughed fields, in some places, are almost entirely 
covered witl^ flint-ikones. 

H, But do they not hinder the com from Rowing? 

T rhe corn, to be sure, cannot take root upon them ; 
but, I believe, it has been found that the protection they 
afford to the young plants whioli grow under them, is more 
than equal to the l^rm they do by taking up room. Mints 
are also frequently found imbedded in chalk under the 
ground. I'hose used in the ^ffordshire iX)ttcrie.s«chiellY 
come from the chalhipits near Gravesend So much A ' 
flints. • You have seen white pebbles, which are serni-imns 
jiarent, and, when broken, resemble white sugar-candy. 
They are common on the sea^shore, and in beds of rivers. 

H, Oh, yes. We‘ c^l diem fire-stones. When they are 
rubbed together^ the dark, they send ettt great thishes of 
light, and hive a particular $tnelL 
T, Tfrue. The proper name these is quiutn. It is 
found in l^e Quantities in the earth, and the ores of metals 
ate often imbedded in it Sometimes it is perfectly trans- 
parent, and^then it k csi^ 'ffystai. Some of these crystals 
shoot into eaact mathd[hadcal figures ; and because many 
"Salts do^he same, and are also tt^mp^ent, they aft called 
the cr/siais SQ^ or such a salt * 

G. Is not fine glass called crystal, too? ^ • 

7! It is called so by way of simile ; thus we say of a thing, 
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It is as deaf as mstaL” But th« oi^. true oystol » au 
earth of the kind I have been descrOi^. Well, now we 
come to sand; for this is properiy only quam in a powdeiy 
state.* If you examine the grains of sand stilly, or loci: at 

* thSoi with a magnifying-gtoss, you wilt find tlMm alt either 
entirely or parti]^ transparent f^ani^ in some of the white 
shining sands, the gtains.are aUlit^ bs^t or^ls. 

ff. But most saM is beowQ dr ydlbwi^'* 

7.’ That is owing to some niixttnei generally, of the metal- 
lic kind I believe 1 once told'^ou that ali sands 'were 
supposed to contain a smalt pc^ion of gold It is more 
certain that many of them contain Iran. 

tP. But whaU could have brought this quarts rnd crystal 
into (xtwder, so as tp have produced all the sand in the world ? 

21 That is not very easy to determine. On the sea-shore, 
however, the incessant rolling of the pebbles by the waves, is 
enough, in time, to grind them to powder, and there is reason 
to believe that the greatest part of what i» now dty land was 
once sea, which, may account for the vast berk of sand met 
with inland 

G. I have seen some stone so soft that one might crumble 
it between one’s fingers, and then it seemed to turn to sand 
7' There are several of this kind, more or less solid, 
which are chiefly composed of stod, congluunated by some 
natural cement Such are ci^ed sandslone, or frtest‘^"*.vtA 
are useS for’,various purpos^ in .bq|ldin&I aking griim- 
stones, and tl|e like, acewding to their haidv^ 

J2. Pray, what are the Common pebbles the streets 
are paved with ? I am sure they sttme fire epowgh with the 
horses' shoes. 

T. 'rhey ate stones of the alkeous kin^ either pure or 
mixed with other earths,' . One, of the hsrt^ !>&* for 
this purpose is caBed which is df r^WS kimte and, 

colours^ but always consul of grains' of w^nt ^ceoua 
earths cemented togeth^. ,. The .s^tpets of JUM*® paved 
with gnmhe, btott^t chie% ftosia %btland. ■'j”’ *o^ other 

• stones, these Imis of different «ix^ diiqMa^ lhro»jH» the 
cement, are so 1^|^ aS' ,to, l<»fe' ^ 

whence thi^ have obtained the name , 

' G, I think there is a land of stones thatyw. huve not'yfft 
mentioned-^pilecious stott^i? 
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71 ' These^ tooi' are dl of the*siliceoit8 cla» the 

opaque or half-ttan^nnliu, as agate, ;jMper, corneliati; and 
the lik^ to the perfecdy elear and brilliant ones^ as ruby, 
emerald; tops^ s^phire, dee. / ; * . 

Diamond, no doiibt, is dim bf them ? 

7: So it has commonly been redtoriedf and the j^est of 
all ; but experiments haxe showi^ that rimugh it is me hard- 
est body in tiatare, h may be totally dispetsed into smoke 
and flaane by a strong fire ; so that mineralogists wfll now 
hardly allow tt to be a ston^at all, buit class it among inflam- 
mable substances. The precious stones above mentioned 
owfc their different, colours chiefly 10 some metallic mixture. 
'Fhey are in general extremely Hard, so as to cut glass, anfl 
one another ; 6ut diamonds will cut all the rest 
G. 1 suppose they must be very rare, 
y; Yes ; and in this rarity consi^ the greatest part of 
their value 'Fhey are, indeed, beaitttifiil tmjects ; but the 
figure they make, irf propeation to their expense, is so very 
small, that their high price may be reckoned one of the 
principal foUies among mankind. What projxMtion can 
there possibly be between the worth t»f a glittering stone, 
as big as a hazel-nut, and a magnificent house and gardens, 
tw a large tract of country, /:overed with noWe woods and 
rich meadows, and com-fiel<fi ? And as to the mere glitter, 
a large lustre of cut glass has an infinitely greater eff<iht on 
the eye than all tlm jewels of a forrign prince 

G. Wfflikyou please to ted us now how glass is made ? 

1! Wiflirigly, , The base of it is, as I said before, sow 
earth of the silioepus class, Tho^ commonly used are flint- 
and sand . Ftb^ is fi^ burned dr calcined, which- makes it 
quite jfhite, like jpuvwt ; ^ jk' is then penrdered This 
ts the‘ msterill snoMirinies used white ^s« ; 

but ssm^ts ri»t Ctmmorily »» being already in a 

powdery fiotm. 11w srium ciystsl^e are used for 
fine g^; brown or yi^ow fbd the common sort. As 
these earihs- wift ndt' trim bf theodrives, the aiMitiofl in 
Wlriug thrir fluion. 

Sirious nii^' tMU si^' .iajtttterally use<l is 

an .glkaigne sSh dbninedi teem rite whes dThunit vegeut^ 
Of riiis rimmam.emwtidlondi, as potsdh, peaiJ-aalvlMnlla, 
tmd keljp' 31ie'*alt ,ja pihted wiui the sand in a owtalo 
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proportion, and the mixture then exposed in eartheii pots 
to a violent heat, tilt it is thoroughl]^ melted The mass is 
then taken, while hot and fluid, In such quantities as are 
. wanted, and fashioned by blowing, and the use of shears 
and other instruments. You must see diis done some time, 
for it is one of most curious and pleasing of all manu- 
factures ; and it is not possible to form an idea of the ease 
and dexterity with which glass is wrought---blown, ca' t, or 
spun without an actual view. ^ 

//. I should like very much to^see it, indeed 
6'. Where is glass made in this country? 

^ T. In many places. Some of the finest in London ; hut 
the coarser kinds generally where coals arc ^ cheap ; as at 
Newcastle and its neighbourhood ; in Lancashire, at Stour- 
bridge. Bristol, and in South VVaks. 1 should have told 
you, however, that in ojy^r finest and most brilliant glass, a 
quantity of th^ calx of lead is put, which mrifies with the 
other ingredients, and gives the ^ass ntore firmness and 
density. The*'blue, yellow, umd red glasses are coloured with ^ 
the catxes of other metals. As to the common green glass, 
it is made with an alk&li, that has ar good deal of calcareous 
earth remaining with the ashes of the plant Bui, to under- 
stand all the different circumstances of glass-making, one 
must have a thorough knowledge of chemistry. 

G , ' I think making of glass is one of the finest inventions 
of human skill. • 

T. It is, perhaps, not of that capital importancc'^Hsit some 
other arts [xissess ; but it has be^ a great addition to the 
comfort and pleasure of life in many wavs. > Nothing makes 
such clean and agreeable vessels as glas^ which has the 
quality of not bdng corroded by any sortof liquor, as well 
as that of showing its contents by its transparency. Hence, 
ic is greatly preferable to the most. SftsSs' for 

drinking out of, and, for the same reasen;^ preferred 
to every other material^ for Chemical where the 

heat to be employed is not stiong enough t \ ntit il 
* //. Then, glass windows! 

7 : Ay; they a# jt very mteridi ewafort ^ ffir”*** 

wuts, — where we so often wish to let in and keep 

out the cold wind and rain. What could Kv oiaie gloomy 
than to sit in the dark, or with no other light ' than came in 
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through small holes, coveted vUh oiled paper or bladder 
unalde to s^e anything pustng without door» ! Yet this 
must hav* been ^ case with the ,m03t sumptuous palaces, 
before the invention of window-glass, which was much Inter 
than that of bottles and drinlcing glasses. i 

ff. { thbk looking-glasses are vety bcaufiful. 

T. Tb^ ^ indeed very elegant pieces of furniture, and 
very"<ystly, ioa The art <rf casting glass into huge plates, 
big enough to reach..frotn^e bottoih to the top of a room, 
w.ts some yearsago introduced into this country from France. 
Hut the most splendid and brilliant manner of employing 
glass is in ^Justres and chandelie^ hung round with dro^, 
cut so as to ’reflect the light with all the colours of the 
rainbow. Stune of the shops in London, filled with these 
articles, apttear to realise all th e wer tders of an enchanted 
]ialac.e in the .-Vtabian Mights' Bid||piDments. 

6'. Hut are not spectacle ofbral glattses, more 

useful than all these ?. 

T. I did not mpn to pass them over, I aSsure you. By 
the curious invention of optical glassy of varied kinds, not 
only the natural defects sight have been remedied, and 
old age has been in some me^uie lightened of one of its 
calamities, but the sense of^seeing has been wonderfully e\ 
tended. /J*he telescope has brought dhunt objects within 
our view, while the micrc^ope has given us a cieai^sitfvey 
of neai^bjects too miiibte t<» our unassisted eyes, lly meahs 
of both, some of the most important* discoveries* of the 
modeiiis have been made ; so jtha^ glass has proved not less 
admirable in promoting science, than in contributing to 
spiendtw and convenience. Sinm die ^ent rei^val of a 
heavyi imp^ (A the manttfectiure of glass, great improve- 
ments. bive bemt ai^Kited in the an $ arid ^uss is now ap- 
died tf> a dmasand domeslfe and other purposes, for which 
It was never thdos^t ofbi6ae.\, , The ** Crystal Palace,” as it 
is called erected m Hyde Park for the <^at Industrial Exhi- 
bition o( tigif, is m ,ft great measure constructed of glas& 

vatioBS sorts, fmmerly jmpoited 
at a bea^ ebi^ if tiao paw macipfiKauted in Engkmd. 

* I don’t know'drat I have anything more at |Me- 
sent idalivertb die class Of earths. We Have feme 
throm^ tte piiac^ial durnm^j^es belonging to their Aree 
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gre^ ' divi$ions, the eateare&us, argillae««u$, and sffumtf. 
You will remember, however, th|t most of tHe earths and 
stones offered by nature, are not in any one. of i^hese kinds 
ferfcctly pure, but contain a mixture of one or both the 
others. ' There is hot a pebble that yon can pick up, which 
would not exereise the skill of a mineralogist fully to ascer- 
tain its {iroperties, and the materials of its cbmpositioa So 
inexhaustible is nature ! , , 




SHOW AND US^X OR. THE TWO PRESENTS. 

One morning. Lord |||Knore, coming down to breakfast, 
was welcomed with tltf^ings that his ^vourite mare, MLss 
Slim, had brought a foal, and also that a she-ass, kept for 
his lady’s Ufc as a milker, had dropped a young one. His 
lordship s&iled at the inefjuality of the presents nature had 
made him. “ As for the fo.il,” said he to the gr(X>m, “ dtal, 
you know, has been long promised to my neighbour, Mr, 
Scamper. For young Balaarat you may dispose of him as 
you please." Ihe groom thanked his lordship, and said he 
would then give him to Isaac, the woodman. 

In due time Miss SUm’s foal, which was the wn of a 
noted racer, was taken to Squire .Scamper's, who received 
him with great ddight, andt.out of compbment to the donor, 
named him Youi^ Peav .H« Wks biouj^t up with at least 
as much care and tenderness as the Sqotto's oirit ehUdreh— 
kept in a warm'stable, fed with did b^fof born, and bay, 
diny dressed, and rdguiarly exerptseii. 'Aa he grev up^ he' 
gave tokens of great beau|y,.; - His ocdenir. wag to^t bay, 
mth a white star on his .Ipfehnad ; his coat w«' ns», and 
shone like silk ^ and every point about him seemed to ;pn>- 
mise perfecrion of shape andlinskev . Ev^ltody mmusd 
hini, a<t the completest coit dial eoold he'seab,.. ^ .. X; ^ 

So fine a creatuie could mn be destined Kb not phHtiiion 
employment After he had pass^ his tlutd y^.heiihs 
sent to Newmarket, to be trained for toe turf,''toi^^ gtooni 
was appointed to the cSre of him 'Mpne. .. His , master, , who 
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foutd nf>t well expense, part of it In 'turning 

otr a doineatic tutor vhont he icq>t for the education of hU 
sons, and was ^tent with sending them to the curate of jh** 
parish. 

At four years cdd,. Youpg Peer started a subscription 
purse, and came in second out of a number of competitors. 
Socip after, he w&h a country plate, and filled his master with 
joy apd triumtfo. The Squire, now turned all his attention 
to the turf, made matched! betted high, and was at first toler- 
ably successful At length, having ventured all the money 
he could raise ujxm one grand match, Young Peer ran on 
the wrongsside of the ptist, was distanced, and the Sqihrc 
ruined. 

Meantime, young Balaam went into Isaacs possession, 
where he had a very different training. He was left to jiick 
up his living as he could, in the nnes and commons ; and. 
on the coldest days in winter, he had no other shelter .;|han 
the lee-side Vf the cottage, out pf which he was often glad to 
plack the thatch for a subsistence. As soon as e%'er he was 
able to bear a rider, Isaac’s children got upon him, some- 
times two»oT three at once : and, if he did not go to their 
. inin^ a broonu^ick or bui^h of fiirrc was freely applied to 
his hide. Nes^hdess,. he grew Ufk as d\e children them- 
selves did, strong and healmy ; an4 though he wug rather 
bare on the ribs, his was good, and ms limbs vigotous. 

It was not long before his master thought of putting him 
to some use ; so, taking btin to the wood, he fostened a load 
of fiigots* on his' hiu^ s<:nt; him; wkb bis son Tom, to 
the next town. ’ ' seM th^ .fi^gofo, and, mounting upon 
Bala^ rode h^l^iiue. ; As Isaac couhhget ple^ ct fagots 
and a tmde .tu aend them for 

dafiys^^i^'fiuiata’f :.-l^ittihg;g garden, which, 
foom the banunfite nf tine Ic^/yfolded hjat nothing of value, 
Iw bethou^'t him <ff. from town with 

dung, for a^umtUb;, . be jcoutd bring at onCe was 

, this in time amounted 

.ato of. ^dea, so that he 

gdod eifobagm.^ pottfoei^* to foe mat lituH of 
how se^ible of foe ralueiof his ass, 
hei^n V treat' him wim aiore attention. He -got a small 
stack of fufoy hay whfter fodder, afo^ mth his own 
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hands, built him a little shed of boughs and mud, in order 
to shelter him from the bad iveati>er. He wou|d not suffer 
any of his family to use ^laam ill, and, after ms j^jjy jour- 
neys, he was allowed to rambte at pleasure. He was now 
and then cleaned and dressed, attd, upon the whole, made a 
reputable figuidf Isaac took in more land from the waste, 



so thr*. 1^ degrees he became a little farmer, and kept a 
horse and cart, a cow, and two or three p^ This made 
him ({uite a rich man, but he. had always the gratitude to 
impire his prosperit)r to the go^ services of Balaam, the 
groom’s present; while the ^uire cursed Young Peer as 
the cause of his ruin, and many a omeifrlthed hu lordship 
hod kept his dainty gift to himself, ,,, - 


THE CRUCIFDRM-FIjOWEEED PLA^ITS. 

George. Hew riclt yon field looksj widt.Hs yeffoii’ flovem' 
I wonder what they can be? » • 

Tttfm. Suppose you go and see whether you can aacertam, 
and twii^ a stalk of the flowers wUh you. 
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G. (rdvrma^). I know now — thoy are turnips. , 

T. I thought you would nudie it out.' when you got near 
them. TheA turnips are* left to seed, which is the reason 
why yotr s&t them run to flower. Cdmmonly th^ are pulled 
up sooner. 

Hany. I should not have thought a tumi]> had so sweet 
a flower. , » 

G.<JL think I have smell othets liice them. Pray, sir, what 
class oflplants do they belong to ^ . . 

7! To a very numerous one, with vdtich it is worth your 
while to get acquainted. I^ct to sit down and examine them. 
The petals, you observe, eormst of four, flat leaves set oppe^ 



site to each other,,, dr. ctosS'Wj^ , Frqib ^is. circumstance 
the floi^ li^ e^/orm. As mbjft plants with 

floweMd( this kinoeitr.diii^. seeds, in po^ they have also 
been cased thern?4^^ being the Latin for 

a pod. 

G. But th^p^umatxods flowers bear pods, too. 

7! Trucf;'«^ .thtt; rumm 'b not a good one. 

llPK, pot^otf ^ is^stids one m on& you see tK^ ate 
,&stsiied» hy ld(ig <»iwt within me flower-cupb Now count 
thechheSi • * 

ff. There hre ids. . 
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G. JBut they ore not all of the same, length — two are mucn 
shorter than the rest 

T, Weil observed It is froth this that Einnatus has 
formed a particular clasi of the whole tribe, which he calls 
tetroiiynamia, a word pewerSt or the fmtvr 

four, as though the four longer chives were more complete 
and efficacious than the two iffiorter ; which, however, we 
do not know to be the case. This superior length of four 
chives is conspkuoua in most plants of this tribe, hut not 
in all They have, however, otlfer resemblances which are 
sufficient to constitute them a natural family ; and accord- 
ingly all botanists have made them siich. 

The flowers, as t have said, have in all them four 
jjetals placed crosswise. The calp also consists of four 
oblong and hollow leaves. There is a »ngle pistil, standing 
upon a seed-bud, which turns either into a long pod, or a 
short, round one,* called a pouch; and hence are formed 
the two great branches of the family, the podded and the 
])ouched I'he seed-vessel has two raves, or external open- 
ings, with a partition between. The seeds are small and 
roundbh, attached alternately to both sutures, or ioprings of 
the valm. 

Do you observe all these circumstances ? 

G. and H. We da 

T. ' You shall examine them more minutely in a latger 
plant of the kind.^ Further, almost nil of these plants have 
somewhat of a biting taste, and also a disagreeable smell 
in tlieir leaves, especially when decayed. A tumip-fteld, 
pu know, smells but indifferently; and cabbie, which 
is one of this class, is apt to be remarkably offensive. 

H, Yes, there is nothing more t^ptetbant than rotten 

cabbage-leaves. - ; 

G. And the very watea in which tlky die boiled fs enough 
to scent a whole house. ' 

T. Ihe flowers, however/ of almost att'the flunily are 
fragrant, and some remarkably sA Vlliat do, you think of 
wallflowers and stocks ? ' 

If. What-— are di^ of this kindF . 

T. Yes, and so is candy-tuft and rocket 

If. Tbeni^hey axe not to be deqpised. 

T. No, and e^iedally as not cme of thr whole dess, 
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1 beliCY^ is jx^nous ; but, on the contraty, nisny*of them 
afford good food for man and beast Shall I tell yoff about 
the principa) of them ? 

G. Pray do, sir. 

T, llie pungency of taste which so many of them possess 
has caused them to be used for salad herbs* Thus ve have 
cress, vater-cre^and piustard; to which might be added 
nuuig more, whicn ^w wild ; as lady-smock, wild rheket, 
hedgCMmustard, and jack-by-the^hedge, or sauce-alone. M us- 
tard, you know, is also gi^ty used for its seeds, the jtowder 
or flour of which, made into a sort of paste with salt and 
water, & eaten with many hinds of meat. Rape-seeds arc 
sery similaisto them,' and front both an oil is predwd otn, 
of the mild dr tasteless kind, as it U also from cole-seed, 
another product of this class, Scurvy-gia&s, which is a 
pungent plant of this family, growing by the sea-side, ha* 
obtained its name from being a remedy for the scurvy. 
Then there is horsfl-radid), with the root of which I am sure 
you are well acquainted, as g companion* to roast-beef. 
(I'ommon radish is a plant of this kind, which has consider- 
able pungency. One sort of it has a root like a turnip, which 
brings it near in quality to the turnip uself. 't he last-men- 
tioned plant, though affording a sweet and mild nutriment, 
has natiurally a ifegrec of pungency and rankness. 

G, That, I suppose, is the reason why tumipy milk a; >1 
butter have such a strqiog taste? 

T, leis. 

If, Then, why dothqr feed cows with it? 

Tj In this case, as ib many others, quality is sacrificed to 
quantity. But the better use of turnip to the fahner is to 
fotten sheep an<^ cattle. By its assistanceihe is enabled to 
keep naat^ ffiore of these animaki than lie otherwise could 
find gn|» or hay for; and the culture ^ turnips {srepmes 
hu land for grain he well, or better, than could be dune by 
letting it lie qUHe fldfow- The turnip-husbandry, ag it is 
cal]e4 ts one of ^ capital modem improvemenu of agn- 
culttue. * * 

• • tSr. I think 1 have beard that Norfolk is fiunous for it? 

fT, It is so. That eounty abounds ih light, sandy lands, 
wnidh ate peculiarly euitaMe to turnips. But,lh^,are now 
-ffnwn in many pai^ of the fciogdmn besides. Well— bat 
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we must say somewhat more about cabbagCi an article of 
food olr very long standing. The original species of this is 
a seaside plant ; out cultivation hafa produced a great number 
of varieties, wdl known* in our gardens os white and red 
cabbage, kale, colewort, broccoli, borecole, and cauliflower. 

IJ» But the fiower of cauliflower does not seem at all like 
that of cabbage or turnip. 

T. 'Vhe white head, called its flower, is not proper^ so, 
but consists of a cluster of imperfect buds. If they swe left 
to grow to seed, they throw out solne spikes of yellow flowers, 
like common cabbage. Broccoli-heads are of the sat^e kind. 

to the head of white or red cabbage, it consists of a vast 
number of leaves closing around each other, by which the 
innermost are prevented from ex|>anding, and remain white, 
on account of the exclusion of the light ^nd air. I1iis ])art, 
you know, is most valued for food. In some countries they 
<'ut cabbai^-hcads into quarters, and make them undergo a 
sort of acid fermentation ; after which, they are salted and 
preserved for irinter food, under the name of sour krout 
(r. Cattle, too, arc sometimes fed with cabbage, 1 believe. 
7! Yes : and large fields of them are cultivated for that 
purpose. They succeed best in stiff, clayi^ soils, where they 
sometimes grow to an enormous si/e. They are given to 
milch-kine, as well as to fattening cattle. 

iDo they not give a bad taste to the milk ? 

T. 'Fhey are aj)t to do so, unless <great care is taken to 
pick off all the decayed leaves. « 

Coleworts, which are a smaller sort of cabbage, are some- 
times grown for feeding sheep and cattle. I think I have 
now mentioned most of the useful plants of this family, 
which, you see, are numerous and impottaitL They both 
yield b^f and mutton, and the sauce to them. But many 
of this species are troublesome weeds. You see how yonder 
corn is overrun with yellow flowers. * 

Yes. They are as thick as though they had been 

sown. 

7! 'Fhey are of this &mily, and called charlock, or wild 
mustard, or com kale, which, tntteed, ate not all e:xactly t^e* 
same things, thoujgh nearly resemUing. These produce 
such plen^ pf seeds, that it is very difficult to clear a field 
of them, if once they are suffer^ to grow till the see^ 
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ripen. An extreme])’ rommon need in gardens, «nd by 
roadsidcs|4f bhepherd's j>urse, which ]& a very good speci 
men cif ttiM pooch*bearing p)ant$ oC ritis tribe, its seed-vessels 
being exactly the figure of a heart. I ady>stnork is often *so 
abundant a weed in wet meadows, as to m|ke them all over 
white with its flowers. Some call this plant cuckoo flower, 
because its flowering U about the same time with the first 
appearance of riiat md in tho sj^g, 

<7.* I remember some gretty lines in a song about spring, 
in which lady-smock b mentioned. 

“ When dnislet pi«d, and violeU blue, 

And lady-smoeko, all silver whit* ; 

•And cucKoo-buds, of yellow hue, 

Uo paint th* meadows With delight" 

T. They are Shakesjieare's. You see, he gives the name 
of cuckoo-bud to some other flower, a ycllow^e, whicli 
appears at the saine season. But still earlier than this time, 
walls and hedge-banks arc enlivened by a twry small white 
> flower, called whitlew-grass, whh'h is one of uii& tribe. 

If. Is it easy to (hstinguhh the plgnts of this family from 
one another ? * 

T. Not*very easy, for the general similarity of the floweis 
is so great, thatJiltle distinction can be drawn from them. 
The marks of the species are chiefly taken from the foim 
and manner of growth of the seed-vessel, and ^c will 
examine some of thAn by the descriptions in a hook of 
botan)* There is one very remarkable seed-vessel, which 
probably }ou have observed in the garden. It is a perfectly 
round, large, flat pouch, which, after it has shed its seed, 
remains on the stalk, and looks like' a thin, white bladder. 
The plant bearing it is commonly called nonesty. 

M. Ob, I know It very well. It is put into winter flower-pots. 

T. True. So«mttch, then, for the tetradynamious or 
crudform-Abwered plants. You cannot well mistake them 
for any other class, if yoti remark the six chives, four of 
them graendb, but not always, longer than the two others ; 
the siime {4^ changing either into a long pod or a round 
{looch flbntaining the seeds ; the four opposite petius of the 
flOweiT and four luves of the calyx. You may safely make 
a salad of the young leaves wherever you find tllem ; the 
wont they cm to to you is to bite your tongue. 
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THE NATIVE VILLAGE 

A DJtAMA. 

ScFNE.— ^ fftUt/rtii a/PMtf Afcfdm ttrfiA trm. 

Enttr Harford md Bsaumomt. 

Harford. ThkRP k the {iWe. This is the gieer. on 
which I played many a day with my cmnpanions ; (have are 
the tall trees that I have so oftei^ cltnihm for bird's nests ; 
and that is the t>ond where } used to sail my walnut-shell 
brats. What a crowd of mixed sensations rush on my mind ! 
W^at pleasuie. and what regret I Yes» there is somewhat 



in our native soil that affects die mind in a manner diflhtent 
from every other scene in nature. 

Bemmont, With you it must be merely the for I 
think you can have no attachments of frienddiip t» affbetion 
in it, considering your long absence^ and the reimml of lUt 
your family. 

^arf Not 1 have no ikmily Ctmoectiens, afadMindeed* 
can scarrely be said ever to have had 
know, I was almost utterly neglected after 
father and mother; and, while all my dder brothers and 
sisters were diapeis^ to one part or imodier, and the. little 


any; for, as y^^u 
the death of mv 
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remaining {^{lerty was diipose4 of. I was feft with die 
poor pcopte wno mused me, to he brought up just as they 
thought wdjperi and theHittte pension tmt was paid for me 
entirely ota^ after a few yeers. * • 

Btatm. Then how wetn ^u afterwards supported ? 

Harf. The bonem who had fee care of mo, 

continued to treft me with the greatest kindness ; and, poor 
as fe^ wei^ not only maintained me as a child of their 
own,4mt did all in ttieir Mwer to procure me advantages 
more suited to my birth man my deserted situation. With 
the assistance of the worthy chugynian of the parish, theg* 
put me to a day>scho(d in the vilUgr, clothed me decently, 
and being themselves sober, religious persons, took care To 
keep me ftom vice. ^ The obligatiotn 1 am under to them 
s'ill, I hope, never be elSmed from my memory, and it 
is on theu* account atone that I have undetfeken this 
journey. ^ 

Baum, How long did you continue with them ? 

Ifarf. Ttfl I was thirteen. • 1 then felir an irresutible 
dekire to fight f<ff my country; and, learning by accident 
that a dntant relation of our family frns a c^Hain of a man- 
of-war, I feok leave of my worthy benefactors, and set off to 
the seapmt wh^e he lay, the gow reo} 4 e furnishing me, in 
the best manner they were able, wkh necessaries for the 
journey- I shall never forget the tenderness wife Whi h 
they part^ with mo It was, if pomible, beyond that of 
the kindest parents. YofU know my mfeequent adventures, 
from the time of my beGoming a middn|)iiun, to my present 
state of first lieutenant in the Srittuntia. Though it is 
now fifteen yean since my departure, I feel my affection for 
these good folk •wronger than ever, and tbnid not be easy 
without fakShg fee foot tmportunity of seeing them. . 

Biatim, It is Agteat onmee if thqr ate both living. 

XliappiHSM to hear, bya young mao of the village, 
not tong feeywreie ; bui^ I boieve, much reduced 

in their di^msttinoet. 

JSasmfe whcjtsahoife did they fee ? 

** Btoi^ JwB at fee taming of thisr comer. But what’s 
feisxj cant find the house. Yet I *am sure I have not 
Ibigotten the atnadoa Surely it must be^puUad down I 
Ob, my dear old fiiesifey what can have become of you 1 
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You had better ask that little girl* 
liarf. Hark ye, niy dear— do yflVk know one John Beech 
of this place ? 

Gir/. What, old John Beech? Oh yes, very well, and 
Mary Beech too* 

Barf. Where* do the}' live? 

Gir/, A little further on in the lane. c 
Barf. Did they not once live Iiereal)outs ? 

Gtr/. Yes, till Farmer Tithing ;?ulled the house doWn, to 
make his ho]t-garden. 

* Barf. Come with me to show me the place, and Til gixe* 
ygu a penny. 

Gin, Yes that I will, (ney rtfaii on.) There— that 
low' thatched house and there’s Mary spinning at the 
door. 

Barf, There, my dear. {Gim moneys and the rfd 
away,) How my heart beats!- -Surely that cannot be my 
nurse ! Yes, 1 recollect her now ; but how wery old and 
sickly she lookJ, ^ 

Beaufn. Fifteen yeare in her life, with care and hatdship, 
must have gone a great w*ay in breaking her dowt^ 

Barf, (going to the cottage doof). t>ood morning, good 
woninn ; can you give iny comi>ttnion and me something to 
drink ? We are very thirsty with w'alking this hot day. 

Mafy* Beech. I have nothing Ixjtter than water, sir, but 
if you please to .accept of that I will oring you some 
Beaum, 'I'hank you— we will trouble you for some. 

Mary. Will you Pease to walk in out of the sun, gentle- 
men ; ours is a very poor house, indeed ; but I will iind you 
a scat to sit dowm on, while I draw the water. 

Barf, (to Beaumont). 'Fhe same good areab«re as ever ! 
kt us go in. 

ScEN^E II.' 'The Inside of the Cottage. Ah M Man sitting 
by the HearSb. 

Beaum. We hskvo made bold, friend, to troubh your wife 
for a little water. 

fokn Beech. Sit dpwn— sit down, genUemeit £ would 
get up to give you my chair, but I have the misfortune fb 
be lame, and am almost blind toa 
Harf. Lame and blind \ O Beaumont ! {arfde ) 
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J^n. Ay, sir, oki will come on,t anq, uoo i^nows, 
we have vetr little niq$u>s to fehce against it 
Bemm. what,‘ yqu no^ih^ but your labour to sub- 
sist on^ * ■ .7 ' 

John. We ma4e msA do,. tit, as long as wc could; But 
now I am handUy iqiijpable of doing anythidl^, and my poor 
wife can earn vei|r little spinning, so we have been fonx^d 
at last to apjdy to thd piar^’ - i 

//of/. To the parish ! -W^ j^ hope they consider the 
services of your bw«r days, iqjdjP^iae for you comfortably. 

John. Alas, sit I iatn not rwch ^ven to, complain ; but 
what can a shilling a week do, in these hard times? « 
JJarf. iJtk enough, indeed ! And is that all Ihey allow 
you? 

John. It is, sir ; and we are not to have that much longer, 
for they say we must come into the workhouse. 

Mary (fnltring yritk the water). Here, gentlemen. The 
jug is clean, if you can drink out of it * 

HarJ. The worWtouse, do yon say ? 

Mary. Yes, genttenten, that mokes my poor husband so 
uneasy — that we shoald*come, in our* old days, to die in a 
workhouse? We have lived better, I assure you—but we 
were turned out, of our little fatni by the great farmer near 
the church j and since that time we have been growing 
)>oorer and poorer, and weaker and weaker, so that We have 
nothing to help ourselfes with. . 

Joh^ (yehbi^). To die in a parish workhouse — I can 
hardly bear the thou^^ht.of it— but God knows best, and we 
must submit 

HarJ. But, my good people, have you no cfuldren or 
friends to affiist }!ou ? - ‘‘ 

Jahn. Ow chikfren, sir, are all dead, except one that is 
settled^ long way,oir, and as poor as we are. 

Beet^i ]^t suiely, my friends, Such decent peof^e as 
you seem to be tndst have somebodv to protect you. 

Many. sir; net. know nobocfy but our neighbours, 
and tliey*thTnk the workhouse good enough for the poor. 

• was there not a &mily qf Haifords *once in 

duvffllage? * . • 

John. Yes, sir, a long vriule ; tot th^are all diead 
and gone, or else Car enough from tw place. 
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^Afa^ry, A>% sir, the youngest of them* and the finest child 
among them^ that Til say for him* nursed in our house 
when we lived in the old spot near th&epfeen. He was with 
Its till he was thirteen, and a sweet-hi^vetl boy he was — I 
loved him as well as ever I did any of my own children. 
Jlarf. What*bccame of him? 

Johu Wliy, sir, he was a fine* bold, sp*»nted boy, though 
the liesMeinplered fellow in the world ; so last war he ..ould 
be a sailor, and the^endb and Spaniards, and away 
he went, nothing could fism* and We have never heard 
a word of hitii since. 

Afitfy, Ay, he is dead or killed, I warrant ; for if he was 
alive, and in England, I am sore nothing wouid keep him 
frtjm coming to see his poor daddy and mammy, as he used 
to rail us. Many a night have I lain awake thinking of him * 
[larj\ {to Beaum ). I can hold no longer \ 

BeaufH, {to Mm), Restrain yourselC awhile. Well, iny 
frie'nds, in return for your kindness, I will tell you some 
news that will please you. I'his same Harford, Edward 
Harford-^- ^ 

Mary, Ay, that was ha* name*— my dear Neil \i‘hat of 
him, sir? Is he living? 

John, Let the gentleman speik, my dear. 

Beaum, Ned Harford is now alive and well, and a 
heutedant in his Majesty's navy, and as brave an officer as 
any in the service. 

Johi, I hope you do not jest with us, sin 
Beaum, 1 do not, upon my honour. 

Mary, Oh, thank God--thank Godl If 1 could but see 
him ! 

Joh/i Ay, I wish for nothing more befoiK^ I jJBfi* 

/faff. Here he is---hcre he is-^my dearest* best benC' 
factors ! Here 1 am, to pay s6me of the great debt of 
kindness I owe you« {C/asJs Mary roun4/he nedk^ and kisses 
her,) 

Mary, What — this gentleman my Ned I Ay* it is, it is 
— I see it, 1 see it 

John! Ob, roy old cyesl--^but 1 know bis ytncfi i>o<k. 
{J^re/ehes out kit hand, takkk Harford gtasjs^ « ^ 

Hatf,^ My good old man l Oh, that you could see ihe as 
dearly as I do you I 
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fakH. Erknu^->>enMigh. It i$ you, and I am cont«nt«<3. 
Maty. Oh. niq^ day ! * Oh, hap(>y day 
Jfa^^ Qid yon think X could ev«r forget you ? 

/okn. Oh no ; X knew you better. But what a lonji whil^ 
it is since we parted ' 

Mary. years eoine XVhttsuntidei . 

Hai^. The firettime 1 set foot in England all this long 
intervkl was three weeks aBia<. 

Joh^. How good you icome to us so soon. 

Mary. What a tidi, etnm|^'niaii yw are grown !— -btit yt>« 
have the same sweet dmiie as ever. 

John. 1 v^h I could see him ^tlain. But what signidesd 
— he’s here, and I hold him by the hand. tVhere’s the 
other good gentleman ? 

Keaum. Here- very happy to see such w'orihy iieople 
made so. 

Hat/. He has been my dearest fiiend fur a great many 
yeans, and I am beholden to him almost as mjtch as to you 
two, * 

Mary. Has he ? (*0^ bless him aijd reward him ! 

‘ Ilarf. I jun grieved to think what you must have suffered 
from hardship and poverty. But that is all at an end ; no 
workhouse now!* ♦ 

John. Cod bless you 1 then I shall be happy still. But 
we must not be burdensome to you. * 

JJarJ^ Don’t talk of Chat As lom as 1 have a shilling 
it is my duty to give you sixpence of it. Did you not take 
care of me when alt the world forsook me, and treated me 
as your own child when I bad no other {larent ; and shall 1 
ever forsake you in your old ^ Oh, neyer- never ' 
Mary. Ay* yoif had always a kind heart of your own. 1 
always used to think that our dear Ned would Mme timcHir 
other pi^ a Uesaing to ua. 

JHarJ Yod must leave this poor hut, that is not fit to 
keep out the weather, and we must you a snug cotuge, 
either in thie village or some other, 

Jfahn. fwjt my dear (dr, let us die in this town^ as we 
have always Bved la it And as to a house, I believe that 
wHbrp did Rklura Cnpentor used to Uve in it empty, if it 
would not be too good tor us. * ‘ 

Hatf. What, the white cottage on the green? X te- 
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inein))er it — is just the thing. You shall remove there 
this very veek. , 

J^ary. 'fhis is b^tvl all my hopes and wishes. 

* Harf, There you shall liaye a little close to keep a cow 
—and a girl to milk her, aim take care of you both— and a 
garden, well stheked with herbs and roots— and a little yard 
for pigs and poultry — and some good, t new furniture for 
your house. j, ' 

John. Oh, too much ! too I 
Mary. \\ hat makes the cry so, when so many good things 
are coming to us? 

( Harf. Who is the landltvd of that house ? 

John. Our next neighbour, Mr. Wheatfield. 

Harf. I'll go and speak about it <lirecily, and then come 
to you again. Come, Ileaumont. God liless you both ' 
John. God in Heaven bless you I 
Mary. Oh, happy day i Oh, happy day ! 


trwcntj?«>fouttb £ticnina« 


PERSEVERANCE AGAINST FORTUNE. 

A STORV. 

Theodore was a hoy of lively parts and engaging manners ; 
but he had the failing of being extremely impatient in his 
tem|ier and inclined to extremes. He was ardent in all his 
pursuits but could hear no disappointment : and if the least 
thing went wrong, he threw up what he about in a pet, 
and could not bo t>re vailed upon to resume \u His father, 
Mr. Carletoa, had given him a bed in the garden, lehich he 
had cultivated with great delight. The borders were set 
with double dai.ste<% of different coloursy next to which was a 
row of auriculas and polyanthuses. Beyond were stocks, 
and other taller flowers and shrubs ; and a beantiftil damask 
rose gfaced the centre. This rose was fust budding, and 
Theodore watched its daily progress with great interest 
One unfortunate day> the door of the garden having been 
left open, a drove of pigs entered, and began to riot on the 
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^bs and flovars. An ab^ being soundedi TKeo^ie and 
the servant boy rushed upojB dtein» smacking their ^hips. 
'fhe whole herd, in'afiright, took their course across Theo- 
dore’s flotfer-bed,' on which than had before beeu 

grazing. Stocks, daisies, ■ a^jpacuilas were all trampled 
down, or torn up|. andL; whal^^ .aror^ of«al), an old sow 
ran directly over the bisandfu) rose-tr^ and broke off its 
stemjevel with the giouiid,. When llieodore came up, 
and beheld all the tnie^^^^d especially his favourite rose 
strewed on the soil, tngefabd g^f choked his utterance. 
After standing awhiHl! the j|^i<^ute of despair, he snatched up 



a spade, that stood near, and with furious haste dug over the 
vritole bed, and whelmed all the relics of his flowers deq> 
undn'the soil ^This' mc^ion being ended, he burft into 
tears, and Gently idt the garden. ’ ’ 

His who had beheld the scot<; at n distance, 

though semihshaf diverted at the bo^s chih^irii violence, 
yet began seriously to re^t .on the future consequences 
of such a temper, if sufl^ed to gtow up without restiaint 
He sfod nothing . to bim\at the time, but in the idlernoon 
he tookhim {as a walk imo a neighbouring parish.. 'Ihere 
vtjs a,]aq;e, trild ctHUntCm,' and at th< skirts of it a neat 
farmJiouse, with fi<rids lying around it, all well fetiped, and 
activated in the best manner. ' 'Ihe far was sfvCetened iridz 
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tbe betftvSower and dom. An orchard ot fine jroung fruit* 
trees 4ay behind the house ; and before it a Utde ^rden, 
gay with all the flowers of the season. A stand of bmliives 
was on the southern side, fettered by a thick hedge of 
honeysuckle and sweet b(|i||( The fiinn*yatd was stocked 
with {Mgs and pouitty. A Wid of cows, with foil tidders, 
was just comii^ home to be mUked Everything wove the 
aspect of plenty and good management '9ne charms of the 
scene struck Theodore very forcibly, and he expressed bis 
pleasure in the wannest terms *'This jf^ce," said his 
father, “ belongs to a Am who is the greatest example I 
know of patient fortitude beating up agunst misfortune, 
Mid alt that you see is the reward of his own persevanmee 
t am a little acquainted with him, and we will go in and 
Ih.*:; a draught of milk, and try if we can prevail up^ him 
to tell us hts story.” Theodore w’illingly accompaniM his 
father. 'I'hey were received by the farmer with cordial 
frankness. After they were seated, ” Mr. Hardman,” says 
Mr. Caricton, “ I has'e often heard part of your adventures, 
hut never had a regular account of the whole. If you will 
favour me and my little boy with tlie story of them, we shall 
think* ourselves much obhged to you.” ** Lack-a-day, sir,‘ 
said he, ” there’s little in them worth telling of, so far as I 
know. 1 have had my ups and downs in the world, to be 
sure, but so have many men besides. However, if you wish 
to hear about them, they are at your sen ice; and I can't 
say but it gives me pleasure sometimes to talk ever old 
niatten^ and think bow much better things have turned out 
than might have been expected” “ Now, I am of opinion,” 
said Mr. C, “that, frtmi your spirit and perseverance, a 
good ronclunon.mi^t have been expected” “You are 
pleased to compliment, sir,” replied the fotmett “ but I will 
begin without more words. 

“ You may, perhaps, haye heard tbaa my father was a 
man of good estate. He thought of nothing, poor man ! 
but how to spend it ; and he hid the uncommon luck to 
spend it twice ovm. For when he was cMgcdTo sdl it the 
fint dine, it was bought in by a relation, who left h h^m 

S in by lus will >Bat my poor father was not a man to 
e warning. He fell to living as he had lived before, and 
just made his estate and his Ufo bold out together. He 
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i at the age (tf five and forty, and left his ftniily tkggars. 
bdieve he would not have talcen to drinking as ho did, 

( lad it not been for his in<pattent tempef, which made him 
ret and vex himself for every trifi^ and ftien he had nothing 
for it but to dtewn hb care in liquor. 

It' was my lot to be uken W my modieifs iMrother, who 
Vi ai> master of a merchant ship. 1 served him as an apprentice 
bcveri^l years, and^underwent a good deal of the usual hard* 
shit>s of a sailor's life. He had ^ made me his mate, in a 
vo>'age up the Mediterranean, f||i|Mre had the misfortune 
to be wrecked on the coast orf|BKiCca I'he ship struck 
at some distance from shore, *ana wh lay a long, stormy 
night, with the waves dashing over us, expecting evefy 
moment to pdrish. My .unde, and several of the crea', died 
of fatigue and want, and by morning only four of us were 
left alive. My companions were so disheartened, that they 
thought of nothmg hut submitting to their fate. For my 
part, I considered ’'life still worth struggling for; and the 
weather havidg become calmer, If persuaded them to join me 
in making a sort of ndt, by the help of ||jlticb, with much 
toil and danger, we reached the land.. Here we were seized 
by the barbarous inhabitants, and canted up the country, 
for slaves to the emperor. We were emplt^'ed about some 
public buildingVmade to w^rk very hard, with the whip at 
our backs, and allowed nothing but water, and a Isind of 
pulK. 1 have heard persons talk as though there was little 
m being a slave but the name : but they who have been 
slaves themselves, 1 am sure will never make light of slavery 
in others. A ransom was set on our heads, but so high, 
that it seemed impossible for poor, friendiess'aeatures like 
us ever to pay it The thought of peijM^tual serntude, to- 
gether with the treatment we met with,'Quhe overcame 
my poor oompamons, lliey drooped and died, one after 
aaodier' I aw thoi^t it not unpossible to mend my con- 
dition, and, perhaps, to recover my freedom. We worked 
about twelve hours ia the day, and bad one holiday in the 
week. I employed my leisure time in learning to make 
n*ats and flag4iadtcts, in which 1 soon became so expert, as 
to have a goM mat^ for sale, and therdby got a little money 
to purchase better fttod, and several small cenveniences. 
We were afterwards set to wmk in the empeifor’s gardens ; 
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and bei% ! Ihowed sa much good will wd attention^ tba^ 
got iifto favour with the ovicrseer. He had a large ga^ 
of his own ; and he made interesi (dr me be suflTenJ^ 
^ork for him alone» On the" condition of frying a ma ~ 
my duty. 1 soon became^$o} Useihl to him; dtat 
me ntore like g hired servant than a slayer and 1 
regular wages. I learned thd langu^ of ' the count3| 
might have {ossed my time comfo^bl)^ enough^ 
have accommodated mmKto their manners and religKgi/ 1 
forgotten my native ? could, in order] 

purchase my freedooijSl^e ransom was so high, thaj 
)iad little prospect of able to do it for some uearsa 
(jome. A circumstance, however, happened wbkli brduJ 
it about at once. Sdme villains one night faid a plot 
murder my master, and plunder his house. I slept 
little shed in the garden, where the stools lay; and bein^ 
awakened by a noise, I saw four men break through the 
fence, and walk up an alley towards the house. I crept out 
with a sfiade ig my hand, apd silently followed them. ITiey 
made a hole wi]||hiiistrumenis in the house-wait, big enough 
for a man to enter afe Tw*o of them had got in, and the 
third was beginning to enter, when I rushed forward, and, 
with a blow* of my spade, clove the skull of one of the 
robbers, and gave the other su^ a stroke *on the shoulder 
as dts^^lcd him. I then made a loud outcry, to alarm the 
family. My master and his son, whp lay in the bouse,' got 
up, and haying let me in, we secured the two others, after a 
sharp conflict, in which I received a severe wound with a 
dagger. My master, who looked uix>n me as his preserver, 
had all |>ossible care taken of me ; and, as s<x>n as I was 
cured, made me, a present of myJiberty. He w*ould fain 
have kept me with him, but my mind w^as so much bent on 
returning to my nativo country, that 1 immediately set out 
to the nearest sea-port, and took my passage in a vessel 
going to Gibraltar. 

** From this place, I returned in the first ship for England 
As soon as we arrived in the Downs, and I was rejotcing at 
the sigbjL of the white clifis, a man-of-war^s boat ,^ine rn 
shore, and pressed into the king’s service all of us who were 
seamea^ 1 could not but think it hard that this should 
my welcome at home after a long slavery ; but there was no 
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tniedy. I molved to do my duty in my station, and leave 
le rest to ]^videnee« I was abroad during the remainder 
r the wa(^ and $aw many a stout fallow sink, under disease 
and d^potidene^ My knowied^ of seamanship got me 
tmmoted to the of a }>et^ o^er, and^t the peace I 
was i>aid an4 r^eived a mtty sum for wages and paise- 
money. With this, 1 &et off for l4>ndon. I had experi- 
enced too much distress from want, to be inclined to 
squander away my money^^o 1 peft ttinto a banker’s hands, 
and began to look out for some n#ir way of life, 

** Unfortunately, there were sonie things of which I had 
no more e?a^rience than a chUd, and the tricJts of Lon- 
don were among these. An advertisement, offering extra- 
ordinary advantages to a partner in a commercial concern 
who could bring a small capital, tempted me to make 
inquiry about the matter; and I was soon cajoled by a 
})lausible. artfid fellow to venture my whole stock in iu 
'fhe business was ^manufacture, about vibteh 1 knew 
'noticing at all ; but, as I vras not Vraid of ^y labour, 1 set 
alH)ut working as they directed me,»vrith great diligence, 
and though| all was going on prosperously. One morning, 
on coming to the office,^ 1 found my partners decamped ; 
and the same day I was afrested for a considerable sum 
due by the partnership. It was in vain for me to think of 
getting bail, so I was obliged to go to prison. Here I 
should \)gLye been half-sEarved, but for my Moorish trade of 
mat-malung, by the help of which I bettered my condition 
for some months ; when the creditors, finding that nothing 
could be got out of me, suffered me to be set at liberty. " 
“I was now in the wide world without a farthing or a 
friend, but 1 thanked God that I had health and limbs left. 
1 did not choose to trust the sea again, but preferred tfiy 
other trade ofc gardening ; so 1 applied to a nursery- 
man near town, and was received as a day-labourer. I set 
myself cheerfully to work, taking care to 1^ in the grounds 
the first ipait m the morning and the last at night 1 
acqpaintf^ my employer with all the practices 1 kad ob- 
served in morocco^ and got him, in return, to instruct me 
> in his oem. In time, 1 came to be considered as ^ skilful 
workman, and was advanced to higher wages.* My affairs 
were in a flourishing state. 1 was weH fed and <;4>mfortably 

Y 
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lodged, and saved money into the bargain. About this 
time, 1 fell in company with a young woman at service, very 
notable and well-behaved^ who seemed well qualified for a 
wife to a working man. I ventured to make an offer to her 
which proved n()t disagreeable ; and after we had calculated 
a little how w^e were to live» we married. I took a cottage 
with an acre or two of land to it, *and my wife's savings 
furnished our house and bought a cow. All my teisure^ime 
I spent upon my piece of ground^ which I made \etf pro^ 
ductive, and the profits of my cow, with my wages, su|>i 
ixirtcd us very well. No mortal, I think, could be happiefi 
than I was after a hard day’s work, by my qwm firesidclf 
with niy wife beside me, and our little infant on^ny knee. 

“ After this way of life had lasted two or three years, a 
gentleman who had dealt largely w'ith my master for young 
|}]ants asked him if he could recommend an honest, in 
dastrious man for a tenant upon somo land that he had 
lately taken tiufrom the sea. My master, willing to do me 
a kindness, mettlioned me. * I was tempted by the proposal, 
and going down to v»ew the prenjises, I took a farm upon 
a lease at a low rent, and removed my family and goods u> 
It, one hundred and fifty miles from lx>ndon. I'here was 
ground enough for the money. Hut much left to he done 
ior it \x\ draining, manuring, and fencing, 'i’hen it reejuired 
more stock than I was able to furnish ; so, though unwilling, 

1 was obliged to borrow some money of my landlord, wlio 
let me have it at moderate interest, I l>cgan witK a good 
heart, and worked late and early to put things into the bcM 
c6ndition My first misfortune was that the place f>roved 
unhealthy to us. • 1 fell into a lingering ague, which pulled 
me down much, and hindered my bu.sinbss. My w-ife got 
a slow fever, and so did our eldest chdd (we had now two, 
and another coming). 'I'he |)oor chilt! died ; aAd what 
with grief and illness my wife had much ado to recover. 
'I'hen the rot got among iny sheep, and carried off the best 
part of my stock. I bore up against distress^ well as I 
could ; sand, by the kindness of my landlord, was enabled 
to bring things tolerably about again. ^Wc regained our 
health, and began to be seasoned to the climate. As we 
were cheering ourselves with the prosp^t of better times, a 
dreadful storm arose — it was night in February — I shall 
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never forget it — and drove the s})ring-tide with such fur>’ 
gainst our sea-banks, flhat they^ gave way. 1'he water 
rhshed iti with such force that all was nr^ntly at sdi* 
Two hours before daylight I was awakened % the noise of 
the waves dashing against our house, and Mirsting in at the 
door. My wife had lain-in about a month, and she and I 
and jhe two chiftren slept on a ground-door. We had just 
time carry the children upstairs, before all was afloat in 
the room. U’hen day apfieared, we could see nothing from 
the windows but water. All the out-houses, ricks, and 
utensils were swept away, and all the cattle and she^> 
drowned, tfhe sea kept rising, and the force of the current 
bore so hard against our house, that we thought every 
moment it must fall. We clasped our babies to our breasts, 
and expected nothing but present death. At length we 
spied a boat commg to u& With a good deal of difficulty 
it got under our window, and took us in. with a servant- 
maid and bby. A few clothes was all thft [>roj>crty we 
saved : and we had not left the house hairan hour Itofore it 
fell, and in a minute nothing was t6 be seen of it. Not 
only the farm-house, but the farm itself was gone. 1 was 
now again a ruined man, a^d, what was worse, 1 had three 
[)artners in my nlin. My wife and I looked at one another, 
and then at our little ones, and wept. Neither of isrhad a 
word of comfort to say.« At least, thought I, this country is 
not Morocco, however. Here are good souls that will pity 
our case, and perhaps relieve us. Then I have a character, 
and a pair of hands. Things arc bad, but they might have 
been worse. I took my wife by the hand, and knelt down. 
She did the same« I thanked God for lliV mercy in saving 
our lives, tincf prayed that He would continue to protect iw. 
We rose up with lightened hearts, and were able to talk 
calmly about our condition. It was my desire to return to 
my former master, the nurseryman ; but how to convey my 
family so far^wdthout money was the difticulty. Indeed, I 
was much "w&rse than nothing, for 1 owed a good deal to 
my» landlord. He came down upon the news of the mis- 
rortone,,and though his own losses were neavy, he not only 
forgave my debt and released me from all oblations, but 
made me a small present. Some charitable neighbours did 
;he like ; but 1 was most of all affected by the kindness 
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our late maid-servant, who insisted upon onr accepting of a 
crown which she had saved out oj her wages* ^ Poor soul ! 
we had always treated «her like one of ourselve^ and sl^ 
felt for us like one ‘ ® 

“As soon ^ we had got some necessaries, and the 
weather was tolerable, we set out on our long march. My 
wife carried her infant in her arms. * I took the bigger child 
on my back, and a bundle of clothes in my hand # We 
could walk only a few miles a <^y, but we now and then 
got a lift in an empty waggon or cart, which was a great 
help to us. One day we met with a fanner returning with 
)1(s team from market, w*ho let us ride, and entered into 
conversation with me. I told him of my adventures, by 
which he seemed ‘much interested ; and learning that I wns 
skilled in managing trees, he acquainted me that a noble* 
man in his neigh^urhood was making great plantations, 
and would very likely be glad to engage pfe ; and he offered 
to carry us to the place. As all I was seeking was a living 
by my labour/ 1 thought the sooner I got it the better ; so • 
I thankfully accepted his offer. He took us to the noble- 
man's steward, and made known our case. The steward 
wrote to my old master for a character ; and ‘receiving a 
favourable one, he hired me as a principal manager of a new 
plantation, and settled me and my family in a snug cottage 
near it He advanced us somewhat for a little furnitures 
and present subsistence ; and we had once more a //£/////'. 
Oh, sir ! how many blessings arc contained in that word to 
those who have known the want of it I 

“I entered upon my new employment with as much 
satisfaction as though 1 had been taking possession of an 
estate. My wife had enough to do in ukinjr care of the 
house and children ; so it lay with me to provide for all, 
and 1 may say 1 was not idle. Besides puy weekly pay from 
the steward, I contrived to make a little money at leisure 
times by pruning and dresring gentlemen's fruit-trees. 1 
was olloured a piece of waste gspund behind the house for 
a garden, and I spent a good deal of labour in bringing it 
into Older. My old master sent me down, for a present, 
some choice young trees and flower root$» which I planted, « 
and tliey throve wonderfully, llitngs went on almost as 
well as 1 could desire. The* situation Deing dry and healthy, 
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my wife recovered her lost bloom« and the children jsprahg 
up Uke my plants* 1 bcfjm to hope that I was almost out 
ql^the reaclrof further m^ortupe 3 Jbut it was not so ordered 
I had been three years in this situation, and increasai 
my family with another child, when my Ic^rd died He was 
succeeded by a very dissipated young man, dhep in debt, who 
presentiy put a stop to# the planting and improving of the 
estatg, and sent orders to turn off all the workmen. This 
was agreat blow to me ; however, I still ho[)ed to be allowed 
to keep my tittle house. a(!d garden, and 1 thought I could 
then maintain myself as a nurseryman and gardener. But 
a new steward was sent down, with directions to rack tl^ 
tenants to utmost He asked me as much rent for the 
[jilace as though I had found the garden ready-made to my 
hands ; and when I told him it was im[^sible for me to 
pay it, he gave me notice to quit immediately. He would 
neither suffer me t^ take away my trees and plants, nor allow 
me anything for them* His view, I found, w'as to put in a 
, favourite of his own, and set him up at niy expense. I 
renfonstrated against this cruel injustice, but could obtain 
nothing but hard words.* As I saw it would be the ruin of 
me to be fumed out in tliat manner, I determined, rather 
hastily, to go up to Londoti, and plead iny cause with my 
new lord. I took a sorrowful leave of my family, and walk- 
ing to the next market-town, I got a place on the outside of 
the stage-coach, Whcti we were within thirty or forty miles 
of Ix>nAo^ the coachman overturijed the carriage, and I 
pitched directly on my head, and was taken up senseless. 
Nobody knew anything about me : so I was carried to the 
ne\t village, where the overseer had me taken to the parish 
workhouse. Heye 1 lay a fortnight, much* neglected, lieforc 
I came to my senses. As soon as I became sensible of my 
condition, I was al|nost destracted in thinking of th<: distress 
my poor wife, who was near lying-in, must he under on my 
account, not hearing anything of me. I lay another fort- 
night beforq^I was fit io travel ; for, besides the hurt on my 
head, 1 hfid a broken collar-bone, and several bruises. My 
mbney had somehow all got out of my, pocket, anti 1 had 
na other means of getting aw^ay than by being passed to 
my own parish* I returned in plight inde^, and found 
my wife very ill in bcd> , My children were crying about her, 
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and almt>3t Starving. We should now have been quite lost, 
had 1 hot raised a little money by selling our fumituret for 
I was yet unable to work. As sdon as my wife was some* 
what recovered, we were 'forced to quit our house. « J cried 
like a child on leaving my blooming garden and flourishing 
plantations, and was almost tempted to demolish them, 
rather tlian another should unjustly reap the fruit of my 
labours. But I checked myself, and 1 arm glad 1 did.^ We 
took lodgings in a neighbouring village, and I went round 
among the gentlemen of the couutry to see if I could get a 
little employment. In the meantime, the former steward 
came down to settle accounts with his successor, and was 
rnuch concerned to fmd me in such a situation. He was a 
very able and honest man, and had been engaged by another 
nobleman to suficrintcnd a large improveable estate in a dis* 
lant part of the kingdom. He told me, if I would try my 
fortune with him once more, he would endeavour to pro* 
cure me a new settlement I had nefthing to lose, and 
therefore was v ilUng enough to run any hazaM, but I was 
destitute of means to convey my family to such a distance. 
My good friend, who was much provoked at the injustice of 
the new steward, said so much to him, that he brought him 
to make me an allowance for i:^y garden ; and with that I 
was enabled to make another removal. It Vas to the place 
I now iphabit 

•‘When I came here, sir, all tlus farm was a naked* 
common, like that you crossed in coming. My lord got an 
enclosure bill for his fiittn of it, and the steward divided it 
into different farms, and let it on improving leases to several 
tenants. A dreary s|)Ot, to be sure, it looked at first, enough 
to sink a man's heart to sit down iq>on ip I had a little 
unfinished cottage given me to live in ; and, as f had nothing 
to '‘stock a farm, I was for some years employed as head 
lat)Ourer and planter alKait the new endlosures. By vefy 
hard working and saving, together with a little help, I was 
at length enabled to take a small part of the ground I now 
occupy. 1 had vanuji.*, thscouragenients, from Bad seasons 
and other accidents. C>ne year the dtstem{)er carried #flf 
four oti; of seven edws that I kept ; another year 1 Ipst t^o 
of my Uosl horses. A high wind once almost entirely de- 
stroyed an orchard I had just planted, and blew down my 
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largest l>am« %ut 1 was too much used to n?isfoftunes-to 
be easily disheartened, and my way always was to set about 
repairing diem in the best manner I could, and leave the 
rest ta Heaven. This method sefbms to hai'e answered at 
last 1 have now gone on many years in a course of con* 
tinned prosperity, adding field to field, incrtasing my stock, 
and bringing up a numerous family with credit My dear 
wiie,^who was mj faithful partner through so much distress, 
contmues to share my pros|^rous state ; and few couples in 
the kingdom, I believe, Imve more cause to be thankful for 
their lot 'Fhis, sir, is my histor>\ You see it contains no- 
thing very extraordinary ; but if it impretf on the mind 
this young ipntleman the maxim that patience and persever* 
ance will scarcely fail of a good issue in the end, the time 
you have spent in listening to it will not entirely be lost.” 

Mr. Carleton thanked the good farmer very heartily for the 
amusement and instruction he had afforded them, and took 
leave, with many expressions of regaid. 'I heotiorc and he 
walked home, talking by the way o? what thi^’ h.id heard. 

>»ext morning Mr. C., looking out of the window, saw 
Theodore hard at work, in his garden. He was carefully 
disinterring his buried flowers, trimming and cleaning them, 
and planting them anew\ He had got the gardener to cut 
a slip of the bfbken rose*free, and set it in the middle to 
gave it a chance for growing. By noon everything ^yas laid 
"^smooih and neat, ai^l the bed w’as well filled. AH its 
splendour, indeed, was gone for the present, but it seemed 
in a hopeful way to revive. Theodbre looked with pleasure 
over his work : hut his father felt more pleasure in w*itne.ss- 
ing the first fruits of farmer Hardman s story. 


THE GOLDFINXH AND MNNEX 

* A OAvnt Goldfinch, j>crt and gay, 
Hopping blithe from spray to spray, 

Full of frolic, full of spring, 

WitR head well plumed and burnishc<l wing, 
Spied a linnet hen, 

Sitting all alone. 

And bow'd, and chirp’d, and bow'd ag|in ; I 
And, with familiar tone 
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* He thtis the dame address'd. 

As to her side be closdy preai'd : 

“I hope, my^dear, I d(m*t intrude * 
'By tweaking on* your solitude ; 

But it has alarays been my pa^bn 
To foitArard pleasant conveisatbn ; 

And I should be a stupid bird 
To pass the fair irithout a word 
I, who have been for ever noted 
To be the sex's most ddS’oted. 

Besides, a damsel unatten^d, 
liCft umioticed and unfriended 



Appears (excuse me) so forlorn, 

'1‘hat I can scarce su]>pose. 

By any she that e’er was born, 

'Twould be the thing she chose. ^ 

How hai)py, then, I’m now at leisure 
To wail ujicn a lady’s pleasure 
And all this morn have nought to do 
But pay my duty, love, to you. 

“ VVhat, silent ? — Ah I those looks dpmure. 
And* eyes of languor, make me sure * 

" That, In i^y random, idle chatter, 

I quite mistook the matter ! 

' It i% not spleen, or contempladon, 

'Ihat draws you to the cover j 
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But .’<!& {Some tender assignation : 

WeH 1— who^s the favoured lover ? 

I hiet» h0xd by»^n quaker suit, 

*A youth sedately jgrai^ and mute ; 

And* from die maxim* ^ l^ike to like/ 

Perhaps the saitr ytmik might strike, 

Yes, y€jg, ^tis he, PBl lay my life, 

Who hopes to get you for his wife. 

"But, come, my dear, I know yoiiVe wise, 
Compare and jdBge, and use your eyes \ 

No female yet could c>r behold 
The lustre of my red and gold, - 
My^ivory bill and jetty crest. 

But all was done, and 1 was blest 
Come, brighten up, and act with spirit, 

And take die fortune that you merit.** 

He ceased ; IJmtia thus replied. 

With cocS contempt and decent pride : 

^ *Tis pity, sir, a youth so sweet,* 

In form and manner so complete, 

Should do an humble maid*ihe honour 
To waste his precious time ui>on her. 

A poor, forsaken |he, you know, 

Can do no credit to a lieaii ; 

And worse would be the chse, 

If, meetingf one whose faith Was plighted, 

’ P^should incur the sad djlsgrace 
Of being slighted. 

“ Now, sir, the sober-suiied youl/u 
Whom you were pleased to mention, 

^To those small merits, sense and truth, 

And generous love, has some preU*n:»ion. 

» And then, to give him all his due, . 

He sings, sir, hill as well as you, 

And sometimes can be siientt tcK>. 

Ii| short, my taste Ls so j^erversc, 

And such my wayward fate, 

* That it would be ray greatest furse 
To have a Cox&^mh to my roate.'^ 

This said, away she scuds, ^ 

And leaves btaa Gifldfinch in the suds. 
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THE PRICE OF A VICTORY. 

*^Gooi> news ! great news! gloriods nem cried young 
Oswald^ as he entered his father’s bouse. We have 'got a 
complete victory, and have killed 1 don’t know hoW^many 
thousands of the enemy ; and we are to have bonfires and 
illuminations.’* 

« “And so,” said his father, “you think thjit killing a 
great many thousands of human creatures ts*a thing to be 
very glad about” 

Os. No, I do not quite think so, neither ; but surely it 
is right to he glad that our country has gained a great 
advantage. • 

J*] No dou|it it is right^to wish well to our country, as ^ 
far as its fwsperity can promoted without injuring^he ' 
rest of mankind. Rut wars are yery seldom to the real 
advantage of any nation ; and when they arc evj^r so useful 
or necessary, so many dreadful evils attend them, that a 
humane man will scarcely rejoiie in them, if he consider at 
ail on the subject < 

Os, Rut if our, enemies would a great deal 

mischief, and we prevent it by beating them, have v e not a 
right to be glad of it ? • 

JK Alas ; we are in general little judges which of the 
parties may have had the most mischievous intentiens. 
Generally, they are both in the wTong, and success wilt 
make either of them unjust and unreasonable. But putting 
thb out of the question, he who rejoices in the event of a 
battle, rejoices in the misery of many ' thousandl of his 
species ; and the thought of that should make him pause a 
little. Suppose a surgeon were to come, with a smiling 
countenance, and tell us triumphantly that lie had cut 
off hai&a-dozcn legs to-day -what would you r^hink of 
him ? • , 

Os, I should think him very hard hearted. 

A' And y^t those o{)erations are done for the benefit of 
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the sufferers, an& by their own desire But in X battle, the 
probability is that none of those engaged on eitha: side 
nave any interest at ail iiv the cause they are lighting for, 
and m^i^of them enter into the ^ne of blo^ because 
they cannot help it In this battle, that you are so rejoiced 
about, there have been ten thousand men jiLilied ujion the 
spot, and nearly as man^ wounded. 

Os. On both sMes. 

jF. •Vcs ; but they are men on both sides. Consider, now, 
that trtie ten thousand sentaout of the Avorld in this mcming*s 
work, though they are past feeling themselves, have leit, 
probably, two persons each, on an average, to lament their 
loss, , either^iarents, wives, or children. Here are, thci?, 
twenty thousahd people made unhappy, at one stroke, on 
their account This, however, is hardly so dreadful to think 
of as the condition of the wounded. At the moment we 
are talking, eight or ten thousand more are lying in agony, 
torn with shot or gdl»hed with cuts, their w ounds all festering* 
some hourly •to die a most excruciating d«^th* others to 
* linger in torture wrecks and months, and many doomed to 
drag on a miserable existence for the •rest of their lives, with 
diseased and mutilated bodies. 

Os. This is shocking to think of, indeed 1 

K When youiight your handles, then, this evening, ihtNk 
'ichat they cost. ^ 

^ Os. But everybody e\{ie is glad, and scerns to think nothing 
of theses things. 

F. 1‘rue, they do $wi think of •them. If they did, I 
cannot suppose they would be so void of feeling as to enjoy 
theuiselves in merriment when so many of their fellow- 
creatures are made miserable. Do you nwt remember when 
})Oor Dicker^ had his leg broken to pieces by a loaded 
w*aggon. how all (he town pitied him? 

Os. Yes, very well. I could not sleep the night after 
for thinking of him. 

F. But here are thousands suffering as much as he, and 
we j&arcelyljcstow a single thought on them. If any one 
of« these ^i^r creaturc.s were before our. cye.s, w^ should 
prpbably feel much more than we do now Tor them altogether. 
Sliall 1 tell you a *story of a soldiefii fortune, that { amc to 
my own knowledge ? ^ 
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^0$. I^es/praydol 

i? In the vUlage where 1 went to schoc^ir there was an 
honest, industrious weaver and fiis mfe, who had an only 
son, named Walter, just come to man> estate. WaHer was 
a good and dutiful lad, and a clever worhman, $o that he 
was a great help to his parents. One unjuchy iay, having 
gone to the next market-town w^h some work« he ix»!t wti£ 
a companion, who took him to the aleW^se, and treated 
him. As he was coming away, a recruiting sergeant entered 
the room, and seeing Walter to be a likely young fellow, 
had a great mind to entrap him. He persuaded him to 

down again, and take a glass with him ; and kept him in 
talk with hne stories aliout a soldier's tife, till Walter got 
tipsy before he was aware. The sergeant then clapped a 
shilling into his hand to drihk his Majesty’s health, and 
told him he was enlisted He was kept there all night, 
and next morning he was taken before a magistrate, to be 
sworn in. Walter had now become sober, and was very 
Sony for whatfhe had done ; but be was told that he could 
not get off without paying a guinea— smart money. 'I’his 
he knew not how t6 raise ; and being also afraid and 
ashamed to face hi< friends, he took the oath «tnd bounty- 
money, and marched away with the sergeant without ever 
returning home. His poor father and mother, when they 
heard cf the affair, were almost heart-broken ; and a youngr..;.j 
woman in the village, who was hk sweetheart, almost went 
distracted. Waller sent them a linO from the fin?i stage, 
to bid them farewell, 'and comfort them. Me joined his 
regiment, which soon embarked for Germany, where it 
continued till the fM^ace. Walter once or twice sent word 
home of his welfofe, but for the lost year nothing was heard 
of him. 

Os, Where was he, then ? * 

You shall hear. One summer's evening, a man in an 
old red coat, hobbling on crutches, was seen to enter the 
village. His countenance was pale and sickly his cheeks 
hollow, and his whole appearance bespoke extreme 
wretchedness. Several [>eople gathered around him, look- 
ing earnestly in his face. Among thes^ a young woman, 
having gsued .at him awhile, cried out, -*My Walter I and 
fainted away. Walter fell on the ground b^ide her. His 
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} father ahd mother. being fedfad by some of the spectators, 
came and uwk him fa thdr anna, ■ weeping bUterty. 1 saw 
the whofa scene, ttpd dwH never Ipiget it. At length the 
naifabeuis hefam tbtm fate the house, where Walter toM 
them the fbllowii^i stpfa :<«- 

*‘At the la^ great battle that our ttbops ginned in 
Germany, I was ^mong the first engaged, and received a 
shfa ehat broke my thigh. I fell, and tvresently after, our 
regiment was forcM to retreat A squadron of the enemy's 
horse came gallopmg dowB upon us. A trooper making a 
blow at me with his sabre as I lay, I lifted up my arm to 



save my b^ad, and got a cut which divided all the sinews 
at the back of roy wrist Soon after, the enemy was driven 
back, and came agross us E^;aitL A horse wt !ns foot on 
roy side, and broke three of my ribs. The action was long 
and bio^y, and the wounded on both sides were left on 
the field aiUnight A dreadful night it was to me, you may 
tfank I t had fainted through loss of blood, and, when 1 
r^vereb, I was tormented with thtrst,*'and the'cold air 
made my wound^smait intolerably. About noon t|ent day, 
waggons came to carry away those who remafaed Mve ; arid 
I, with a number of others, was put into one, to be conveyed 
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to the next towa The motion of the carriage was terrible Tot 
my broken bones — every jolt wext to my neais. We were 
taken to an hospital, which w*as crammed as full rs H could 
hold ; and w'e should all have been suffocated with the heat 
and stench, had not a fever broke out» which soon thinned 
our numbers. I took it, and was twnce given over ; how- 
ever, 1 struggled through. But my 'wounds proved so diffi- 
rult to heal, that it was almost a twelvemonth before I'tould 
be discharged. A great deal of the bone in my thigh came 
away in s[)linters, and left the limb crooked and useless, as 
you see. 1 entirely lost the use of three lingers of my right 
ifand ; and my broken ribs made me spit blood ^ long time, 
and have left a cough and difficulty of breathing, which I 
believe will bring mo to my grave. I was sent home, and 
discharged from the army, and I have begged my way 
hither as well as I could. I am told that the peace has left 
the affairs of my country just as they we»c before ; but who 
w'ill restore me my health and limbs? I am put on the list 
for a which will support me, if I Jiv^ to * 

receive it, without bciug a burden lo my friends. That is 
all that remains for Walter now,” , 

Os. Poor Walter ! ^^'llat bexame of him afterwards? 

/? The wound in his thigh" broke out afresh, and dis- 
charged more splinters, after a great deal of i>ain and fever. 
.As winter came on, hks cough increased. He wasted to a^ 
.skeleton, and died the next spring. 'I'he young woman, his 
sweetheart, sat up with him every night to the last ; and 
soon after his death she fell into a consumption, and fol- 
lowed him. 'Phe old people, deprived of the stay aft<i 
comfort of their aige, fell into despair and |X)verty, and 
were taken into the workhouse, where rney enJed their 
days. 

This w'as the history of IVa/far the SohUer, It has lieen 
that of thousands more ; and vrill be that of many a ix>or 
fellow overVhose fate you are now rejoicing. Such is the 
frtce qf a vidory. 
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GOOD* COMPANY. 

* ' 1' > 
** Be sAe, Frederick, always keep was the 

final admonition of &fr. Lofty, on dismissing his son to the 
University, 

1 entreat yout Henry, always to choose 
said Sir. Manly, on parting will) his son to an apprentice- 
ship itf a neightouring totip. 

Ilut it is impossible for two i>eople to mean more difle- 
rently by the same words. 

In Mr. Lofty’s idea, good company was that of ]>erson9 
sui>erior to oQrselvcs in rank and fortune. By thi.s alone 
he estimated it ; and the degrees of comparison, better and 
tost, were made exactly to correspond to such a scale. 
'J'hus, if an esquire were com|>any, a baronet was 
M/rr, and a lord 0 / a//^ {Provided he were not a />twr 
lord, for, in that case, a rich gentleman might be at least 
as ^ood. For as, according to Mr. Lofty^ maxim, the 
great purpo.se for whicl^ companions w*cre to be rhosen 
was to adv:ptce a young man in the world, by their credit 
and interest, they were to to preferred who alTorded the 
tost prospects imthis respeef. 

Mr. Manly, on the other hand, understood by com- 
'"'fTany that which w*as improving to the morals and under- 
standings ; and by the that which, to a high degree of 
these qualities, added true politem.'s$ of manners. As 
superior advantages in education to a certain iK)int ac:conv 
pauy superiority of condition, he wished his son to prefer 
as com|3anions Uiose whose situation in Jife had afforded 
them the-o]>^rttinity of being well educated ; but he was 
far from desiring him to shun connections wittt wortli and 
talents, ^*herever he should find them. 

Mr. Lofty bad an utter aversion to Zofif company, by which 
he meant inferiors, people of no fashion and figure, f^habby 
fellows whotn nobody knows. 

« Mr. M^nJy equally disliked io%v company, undcr^anding 
by it persons of m^psm habits and Milgar conversation. 

A great part of Mr. Manly’s goto company wyis Mr. 
tofty’s low company; and not a few of Mr ‘•Lofty’s very 
best com[>any were Mr. Manly’s very worst 
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of the understood hfe fttherV meaning, and 
followed his advice. 

Fredericlc^ from the t|mc of his entrance at* tl^e Univer- 
comdtenced what J« called fiom the 

tuft in the cap worn by young noblemen* He took, pains 
to insini|ate himself into the good graces of alt the young 
men of |^h fashion in his coliegey and l^me a constant 
companion in their schemes of frolic and cissipatioti. ^^They 
treated him with an insolent familiarity, often l^rderirg upon 
contempt; but, following another maxim of his father's, 
** One must stoop to rise/’ he took it all in^good part. He 
totally n^Iected study, as unnecessary, and, indeed, incon- 
sistent with his plan. He spent a great deal pC money, with 
which his father, finding that it went in i0<fd company^ at 
first supj^licd him freely. In time, however, his expei^es 
amounted to so much, that Mr. Lofty, who kept good 
company too, found it d^ult to answer his demands. 
A considerable sum that he lost at play with one of his 
noble friends increased the difficulty. If it were not paid, 
the disgrace of not having discharged a of honour 

lose him all the favour he had acquired ; yet the money 
could not be raised without greatly embarrassing his father’s 
affairs. , 

In the midst of this perplexity Mr. Lofty died, leaving 
l^ehindhim a large family and very little property. 
rick came up to town, and soon dissipated in good company 
the scanty portion that. came to his share. Having* neither 
industry, knowledge, nor reputation, he was then obliged 
to become an humble dejx^nilant on the great, flattering all 
their follies, and ministering to their vices, treated by them 
with mortifying neglect, and equally desprsed and detested 
by the rest of the world 

Henry, in the meantime, entered ^v^th spirit Inti) the 
business of his new profession, and emplpyed his leisure 
in cultivating an acquaintance with a few select friends. 
These were partly young men in a situation similar to Kb 
own, partly persons already settled in life, but all dbtiQ- 
guished by propriety of conduct, and improved under* 
standings. From all of them he learned somewliat 
valuable ; but he was more particularly indebted to two of 
them, who were in a station of life inferior to that of the 
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nst One was a watdiauket an excellent mechanic and 
tolerable auktfaeinatiaan,,antl weB acquainted with the 
construction* futd use' of aU the ins^umentn otolcq’ed in 
eiqterinieStal; The od«br was a yoi^ druggisf, 

who had a goqd.hnowtedge of chemistry* aiMt i^uently 
employed hiint^:^ i^hemtcal qpemtiems and-wtedments. 
Both of sme me* of'se^ decibt mann^|||ii4 took 
a piqfisure iii communicating their knowing' to such 
as shewed a taste ' for similar studies. Henry frequently 
visited them, and derlvetf much useful information from 
their instructions, frnr which he ever expressed great thank- 
fulness These various occufntiqns and good example! 



cfleCtually preserved him from the errors of youth, and he 
passed his tiq^e with credit and satisfaction. He had the 
same mislortune wth Frederick, just as he was ready to 
corneous into the^worid, of It^ng hts father, upon whom 
the support of the family chiefly depended; but in the 
character he had estabUshed, and the knowledge he had 
acquired, he |bund an elTectual resource. One of his young 
friends profx»ed to him a partnership in a manufactory he 
ha<f just Setup at considerable expense* requiring *for his 
•^hase only the exertion of his talents and industry. Jienj^ 
sHscepted the oflfer, and made such good use ofrthe fldU in 
medumics and chemistry he bad acquired, that he intro- 
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duced many improvements into the manu&ctoty, and ren- 
dered it a very profitable concern. He tived^prosperonsly 
and indeomdent, and mtained in manhood ml :the fiiend 
ships of lui youtiL ' 


^ THE WANDERER'S* REWRN. 

It wasr a delightful evening* abput the end of Augur«t ; the 
sun, setting in a pure sky* illuminated the tops of the 
western hills, and tipped the opposite trees with a yellow 
'lustre. 

A traveller, with sunburnt cheeks and dusvy feet, strong 
and active, having a knapsack at bis back* had gained the 
summit of a steep ascent, and stood gating on the plain 
below. 

I’his was a wide tract of champaign^ country, chequered 
with villages, whose towers and spires peeped above the 
trees in which they were embosomed I'he space between 
them was chiefly arable land, from which the last products 
of the harvest were busily carrying away. 

A rivulet wound through the plain, its course marked 
with grey willows. On its ljunks were I’crdant meadows, 
covered with lowing herds, moving slowly to the milkmaids, 
who b’amc tripping along with pails on their heads. 
thick wood clothed the side of a gentle eminence rising 
from the water, crowned with the ruins of an ancient 
castle. 

Edward (that was the traveller’s name) dropped on one 
knee, and clasping his hands, exclaimed, ** Welcome, 
welcome, my dear native land ! Many u sw^et spot have I 
seen since I left thee, but none so sweet as thou ! Never 
has thy dear image been out of my jmemory ; <md now, 
with what transport do X retrace sdl thy charms! Oh, 
receive me again, never more to quit thee I ” So saying, 
he threw himself on the turf, and having Us^d it, arose, 
and proceeded on his journey. ^ 

As he<46scend2d into the plain, he overtook a little group 
of children, merrily walking along the' path, and- stof.pins 
now and then to gather berries in the hedge. 

Where are you going, my dears?'' said Edward 
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** We are goiitg home," 'th»* all replied 
“ AtMl where » that?" , 

“ Why, lo^mmertcm, ^t town •there amoni the trees, 
just be(«re us. Don't you see it?" ‘ * 

"I see it wdi,” answered Edward, the tthir standing in his 
eye. • 

“ And what is jjpur name — and yours — and yoim ? ’’ 

'llus little innocents told their names, Edward’s heart 
leaped«t the well-known sounda 
** And what is j/wf name, my dear ? ” stud he to a pretty 



girl,* somewhat older than the rest, who hung back shyly, 
and held Jth^ hand of a ruddy, white-hea^ boy, just 
breeched * 

“ It isiJlose Wal|ingham, and this is my younger brother, 
Roger." 

** Waltingham I ” Edward clasped the girl round the 
neck, and sujiprised her with two or three very close kisses. 
He then lifted up little Rc^r, and almost ‘devoured him. 
RoSer sedhaed as though he wanted to t)e set again, 
•JniuEdward tdd hhn he would carry him hom&~' 

“And can you show me the house you livt^at. Rose?*' 
said Edward. 
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u <8 just there, bemde the pond, with the 
bam before it, and the orchard behind.*^ 

, ** And will you take me home '^th^oti. Rose 
" If you please,^ answered Rose hesitatingly, f 
They walked ^ Rdward s^' but &tl^ Rnr his heart 
was full, but he frequendy kissed litde Roger.' : ‘ 

Coming at length to a stik, from whkd* a path led across 
a little close — " This is the way to our house,** said Rose. 

The other children parted. l|dwa^ set down Ro£^, and 
got over the stile. He still, however, kept hold of die boy’s 
hand. He tremUed and looked wildly around him. 

* When they apjMoached the hous^ .an old mastiff came 
running to meet the ehildroi. He looked. Uji at Edward 
rather sourly, and gave a little growl, when all at once his 
countenance changed; he leaped upon him, licked his 
hand, wagged his tail, murmured in a soft voice, and seemed 
c)uite overcome with joy. Edward stooped down, patted 
' his head, and cried, “ Poor Captain, what, are you alive 
yet ? Rose was surpnsdd that die stranger and their dog 
should know one another. * 

They all entered the house together. A good-looking, 
middle-aged woman was busied in preparing articles of 
cookery, assisted by her growt-up daughter. She spoke to 
the children as they came im and casting a look of some 
surprSe on Edward, asked him what his business was? «na 
Edward was some time silent ; &t length, with a faltering 
voice, he cried, “Hare you forgotten me, roothert” 

“ ^ward ! my son Edward 1 ” exclaimed the good 
womaa And they were instantly locked in each other's 
arms, * 

“My brother Edward !” said Mary; and took her tom 
for an embrace; as soon as her mothyr gave her room. 

“Are you my broriier?” said Rose. 

“That I am,” replied Edward, with another kiss. little 
Roger looked hard at him, but said nothing. - 
News of Edward’s arriv^ soon flav across *he yard, and 
in came from the bam bis father, his next brother, Hiomas, 
and the|i^, Wdlliam. The father ihll on his neck,*and 
sobbed tmt his welcome and blessing.' Edward had* not 
hands enow for them all to shake. 

An aged, white-headed labourer came, in, and hdd out 
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his shrivdlled hai^ Edward gave tt a hearty sqtieere. * 
“God ^d old Isas^tj' “this is the Wt day t 

have seaa,tius.iaKmy:A year."., , 

“And wh^ iuLvO you hem this. Itnie while ? " cried the 
father. “ ]%ht vtian.aBd. .6iore»*’ added, the^tnother. 

Hia elder Monwr took off hk kM^ck ; and Maty drew 
him a diair. Edvard slatt^ hln»el( and they all gathered 
around hini. .The old dog got within the circle^ and lay at 
hisfeea • - ' ^ 

“ Oh, how glad I am to see you all again ! ” were Edward s 
first words. “Elow wdl you look, mother! but father’s 
grown thinner. As for the res^ I should have known nonff 
of you, unleS it weit Thomas and old, Isaact” 

“ What a sunburnt face you hove got—but you look brave 
and hearty," cried bis mother. 

“ Ay, mother,, I have been enough in the sun, I assure 
you. From seventeen to five and twenty I have been a 
wanderer upOQ the hice of the earth, and I h^ve seen more 
tn that time than most men in thC course of their live& 

“Our young landlord, ^'ou know, tpok such a liking to 
me at school, mat he vrould have me go with him on his 
travels. W"? went tiirou^ most of the countries of Europe, 
and at last to Naf>lcs, w^eretmy poor master took a fever 
and died. I never knew what grief was till then ; and I 
•'.^elieve die thoughts of leaving me in a sttange count^ went 
as much to his heart as*his illness An intimate acquaint- 
ance of tiis, a rich young West Indian, seeing my distress, 
engaged me to go with him, in a voyage he was about to 
take, to Jamaica. We were too short a time in England 
before we sailed for me to come and see you first, out 1 
wrote you g letterffrom the Downs." 

“ We never leceived it,” said his father. 

“’That* was a piiy," returned Edward; "for you must 
have concluded I waa either d^d or had forgotten you. 
Wdbowe arrived safe in the West Indies, and there 1 stayed 
tffl .1 borie4 tiikt master too; for yoiing men die fast in mat 
country. 1 was very well treated, but I could never like the 
place y aiffi yet Taauuca is a very fine island, an^ibfls many 
•Hood peoi^ in It. * Bat for me, used to see fieiemcMi work 
dieeifolly idong with their masters— to behold siothifig but 
droves of blade slaves' in die fields, toiling in the burning 
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suit, wider the constant dread of the lash of hard*heart6d 
taskmasters— it was what I ccmld^not bring myself to bear; 
and though I might have been made an overseer of a plan* 
tation, I chose rather to live in a town, and fonoiiv some 
domestic occu^tion. I could soon have got rich there; 
but I fell into a bad state of health, and people were dying 
all around me of the yellow fevdr ? so I collected my little 
property, and, though a war had broken out, I ventt^ed to 
embark with it for England ^ * 

The ship was taken and carried into the Havanna, and 
1 lost my all, and my liberty besides. However, I had the 
|,ood fortune to ingratiate myself with a Spanish merchant 
whom I had known at Jamaica, and he tooki with him 
to the continent of South America* I visited great part of 
this country, once possessed by flourishing and inde])endent 
nations, but now groaning under the severe yoke of their 
haughty conquerors. I saw those fanv>us -gold and silver 
mines, where the jxior natives work naked, fo|; ever shut out 
from the light* of day, in order that the wealth of their un* 
happy land may go m spread luxu^ and corruption thrf/bgh- 
out the remotest regions of Europe. 

** 1 accom[>anied my master across the gr^at southern 
ocean, a voyage of some months, without ^he sight of any- 
thing but water and sky. We came to the «rich city of 
Manilla, the capital of the Spanish settlements in thc«e^..* 
parts. There I had my liberty restored, along with a hand- 
some reward for my services. I got thence to China, and 
from China to the English settlements in the East Indies, 
where the sight of my countrymen, and the sounds of my 
native tongue, made me fancy myself almost at home again, 
though still separated by half the globe. « ^ , 

^ ** Here I saw a delightful country, swarming with indus- 
trious inhabitants, some cultivating the lapd, others employed 
in manufactures, but of so gentle and efleminate a dis* 
position, that they have always fallen under the yoke of 
their invaders. Here, how was 1 forced to Wpsh for ray 
countrymen, whose avarice and rapacity so often have laid 
waste this fair laud, and brought on it all the horrors of 
faminor and desolation ! I have seed human creatum* 
quarrelling like dogs for bare bones thrown upon a dut^;- 
hill. 1 have seen fathers selling their families for a litife 
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rice, and mothers entreating strangers to take their clyldren 
for slaves, that they might jfiot die of hunger. In the midst 
of such scenes, I saw pomp and luayr)* of which our country 
affords examples. 

''Having remained here a considerable time, 1 gladly 
at length set my face hqtpewards, and joiifed a company 
who undertook the lon^imd perilous journey to EurojK: 
overlaid We <3:assed vast tracts, both desert and culti- 
vated^ sandy plains parched with heat and drought, and 
infests witn bands of ferdtious plunderers. 1 have seen a 
well of muddy water more valued than ten cameMoads of 
treasure ; and a few half-naked horsemen strike more terroi 
than a kinger\th all his guards. At length, after numberless 
hardships and dangers, we arrived at civilised Europe, and 
forgot all we had suffered As I came nearer ray native 
land, 1 grew more and more imijatient to reach it; and, 
when I had set fo^ on it, 1 was stilt more restless till 1 
could see again my* beloved home. 

• **iiere I am at last— happy in bringing hack a sound 
constitution and a clear conscience. 1 have also brought 
enough of the relics of *my honest gains to furnish a little 
farm in the* neighbourhood^ where I mean to sit down and 
spend my days in the mids| of those whom I love better 
than all th€;worl& besides” 

j. When Edward had hnisHed, kisses and kind shakes of 
the' hand were again repeated, and his mother brought out 
a large Mice of harvest cake, with p bottle of her nicest 
currant wine* to refresh him after his day’s inarch. “You 
are come,’* said his father, “at a lucky time, for this is our 
hafVest supper. . We shall have some of our neighbours to 
make merry jrith»us, who will be almost as glad to see you 
as we arc— for you were always a favourite among them.**. 

It was not Ions before the visitors arrived. Ihe young 
folk lan out to meet them, crying, “Our Edward’s come 
back-rour Edward's come home ! Here he is — this is he ; 
and so^ without ceremony, they introduced them. “Wel- 
come i — ^vfelconie ! God Mess you 1 ” sounded on all sides. 
£<Iward 4new all the elderly ones at fim sight,*but the 
» people puzsled him f<^ a while. At length Ije recol- 
lected this to have been his schoolfellow, |pd that his 
compinioii b driving-tbe though; and he was not long in 
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finding out his iavourite and playfellow Sally» of the next 
farm-house, whom he left a romping gul of fifteen, and now 
saw a blooming, fiiU-formed young woman of 'hree-and- 
tVenty. He contrived in the evenia|f.to getnext'bt^; and, 
though she wa^ somewhat imfen^4ft fint, th^ had pretty 
well renewed their intimacy beftiifaibe company broke up. 

“ Health to Edward, and a settlement amcmg fis 1” 
was the parting toast. When all were rstir^ the Jlefurtie/ 
Wanderer went to rest in the very room in which he was 
bom, having first paid fervent th^ks to Heaven for pre- 
serving him to en}^ a blessing the dearest to his heart 




DIFFERENCE AND .AGREEMENT; 

OR, SUNmV MORKINO. 

It was Sunday morning. All thfe bells Were ringing for 
church, and the streets were filled with people moving in 
all directions. v , 

Here, numbers of well-dressed persons, and a“ long train 
of charky children, were thronging In at the w^de doors 
a large handsome church. I'bere, a'smaller number, almost 
equally gay in dress, were entering an elegant meeting-house. 
Up one alley, a Roman Catholic congregatioq was turning 
into their retired chapel, every one crossing himself wit^j a 
finger dipped in holy water as he went in. The opposite 
side of the street was covered with a tmin of Quaker, 
distinguished by their plain and neat attire and sedate 
aspect, who walked without ceremony into a room as plain 
as themselves, and took their seats, the men on one side 
and the women on the other, in silence. A spacious 
building was fitted with an overflowing crowd of ‘Methodists, 
most of them meanly habited, but decent and serious in 
demeanour \ while a small society of Baptists in the neigh- 
bourhood quietly occupied their humble place of assembly. < 
Presently tho different services began. The church re- 
sounded with the solemn organ, and with the indistinct 
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munni]r$ of a .body of peoj^e fdtoving the IbinUter 
in te$poi>«jve.piny^ ..,Fi^m fhe meeting were heatd the 
slow |^lm» &nd we isii)igile*voi.ce the leader of their de- 
votions, *11)6 Rdoen Catholic chapel was enlivened by 
strains of mpus^ ^ .Unl(ling;of a smalt bell, and a perpetual 
change of service 'll ceienthniitL A profound silence and 
unvarying look ildid' pddhfhe' announeed the 'self-recdlection 
and ngentsil devotion of the Quakers. 

Mr^Ambrose led his son Edwin round all these dilTerent 
assemmies as a spectator.* Edt^n viewed everything with 
great attention, and was often impatient to inquire of his 



father the meaning of what he saw ; but Mr. Ambrose w'ould 
not suffer him tc^ disturb any of the congregations even by 
a whisi)ert tVhen they had gone through the whole, Edwin 
found a,great number of Questions to put to bis father, wliu 
explained everythibg to hun- in the best manner he could. 
At length says Edwin, , i 

* But wh|.caondt-all these oeoole agree to go to the same 
place, and.wtwship God the same way ?* 

Andswhy should Wey s^ee ? " tepUed his father. “ Do 
, nqt yop see tbat^peoj^ diSer in a hurfdred other things ? 
’ Do they Ml dress alike, and eat and drink alike, aad keep 
the same hours, andjuse the same diversions!^ 
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Ajr — but those are things in which they have a right to 
do as they please." ^ 

** And they have a rjght, too, to worship GojJ as they 
fi^ease. 1 1 is their own Dusiness, and concerns nene but 
themselves." 

“ But has nof (Jod ordered jkrttcular ways of worshipping 
him?" ^ 

“ He has directetl the mind and spirit with which<^he is 
to be worshipped, but not the particular form a^d manner. 
'That is left for every one to chdbsc, according as suits his 
temper and opinions. AU these people like their own way 
l?est, and why should they leave it for the choice of another ? 
Religion is one of the things in which mankffh^ were made 
la differ." 

'fhe several congregations now began to be dismissed, 
and the street was again overspread with persons of all 
the different sects, going promiscuously to their respective 
homes. It chanced that a |)oor man fell dowy in the street 
in a fit of apofdexy, and lay for dead. His wife and chiU* 
dren .stood around him, crying and lamenting in the bitterest 
distress.' 'Hie beholdlTs immediarety flocked around, and, 
with looks and expressions of the warmest compassion, gave 
their help. A Churchman raisgd the man^rom the ground 
by lifting him under the arms, while a Dissenter held his 
head, wiped his face with his handkerchief. A Roma;;-. 
Catholic lady took out her smelling4x)Ule, and assiduously 
applied it to his nose. ^ A Methodist ran for a doctor. A 
Quaker sii]>}ioried and comforted the w'oman, and a Baptist 
took care of tlie children. 

Edwin and his father were among the spectators. Hele," 

said Mr. .Ambrose,* “is a thing in W'hich mankind were made 

ioazree." 
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THE LAHDLORD*S VISIT 

A PRAMA* 

Sc£HE,^A in a Fnrm-h0mi. Belt)', the Jar mer's 

% 4 fe; Fanny, a wpmm gn^tm ChUdrtn^ 0/ 

vaHfitis ageSy i^ifireniiy mploytd 

• ' Enkr ]tANOi.oKi\ 

LandL booP moming^o you, Betty. 

Btiiy. Ah? is it your honour? How do you do, sir? 
How are madam fiiKi ati the g<x>d family ? ^ 

J.andh jy %veli, thank you ; and how‘ are you, and all ► 
yours ? 

litUy. Thank your honour*— all pretty well Will you 
]. lease to sit dow'n? Ours is but a little crowded place, 
iwt there is a clean corner. Set out the chair for his 
honour, Man% * 

land/. I think everything i.«> very clean. * What, John’.s 
in the field, I $up2x>Ke ? 

Beiiy. Yes, sir, with* his two eldest sons, sowing and ^ 
harrowing.* 

Land/ Well— and here fire two, three, four, six ; all the 
rest of your stock, I supfK>so. All as busy as bees ! 

« Bttiy. Ay, your honour I These are not times Xb be idle 
in. John and I have etlway y yorked hard, and we bring up 
our children to work too. ^^Tierc^s none of them, except 
the youngest, but can do something. 

Land/ You do very rightly. With industry and .sobriety 
thlre is no fear of their "getting a living, come what 
may. I w'ijh many gentlemen’s children had as good a 
chance. * 

Beify. Lord, sir! if they have fortunes ready got ’for 
them, what need Ihey care ? 

f^nd/ But fortunes are easier to spend than to get ; and 
when ih^^re at the bottom of the purse, what must they 
do to fili*it again ? 

^Beiiyf Nay, that’s true, sir ; and we have,reason enough to 
be thankful that«we are able and willing to work, and have 
a good landlord to live under. * 

iMnd/ Good tenants deserve good landlords; and I 
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have long aicquainted with your value. <!oine, Iktle 
folk, I have taught something fojr you. [Taih m/ oiM. 

Why don*t yOujthank bis honour? 

ZandL 1 did not think you had a daughter so old is tliat 
young woman* * 

SeUy. No more I hav^ sir. $be is not my own 
daughter, though she is as good a$ one to me. 

Zandi Some relation then, I ‘ 

Ifefty. No, sir, none at all 
/.a»d/. Who is she, then ? 

IM/y {whispering). When she is gone out I will tell your 
l\j>nour.— (Jo, Fanny, and take some milk to the 
young calf in the stable. Fanny. 

lAndL A pretty, modest-looking young woifnan> on my 
word I 

Betty^ Ay, sir, and as good as she is pretty. You must 
know, sir, that this young woman is a stronger, from a great 
way off. She came here quite by accident, and has lived 
with us above* a twelvemonth. Hi tell your honour all 
about it, if you choose. 

ZandL Pray do, — 1 am curious’ to hear k But first 
favour me with a draught of your whey. » 

Betty. I beg your (xirdon, sir,, for not offering it. Run, 
Mary, and fetch his honour some fresh wlu-y *n a clean 
basin. [Mary . 

Landl. Now, pray begin yom stor}& 

Betty. Well, sir, as our JohnVas coming froni wefrk one 
evening, he saw at some distance on the road a carrier's 
waggon overturned. He ran up to help, and found a poor 
old gentlewoman lying on the bank much hurt, and tRis 
girl sitting beside her, crying. My good man, after he had 
helned in setting the waggon to rights, went to them, and 
with a good deal of difficulty got the gentlewoman into the 
waggon again, and walked by the side of it to our house. 
He called me out, and we got something comfortable /or 
her; but she was so ill that she could not bear to be 
carried farther. So, after consulting a while, we took her 
into the house, and put her to bed. Her head was sacLy 
hurt, and she seemed to grow worse instead of better We 
got a doctor to her, and did our best to nurse her, but all 
would not do, and we soon found that she was likely to die. 
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Poor Faat^, her gRin^rdiUi^tei, never left’ her* day or 
nig^ ; and it wduld bare gtme to your honour's h’eart to 
hear fbA fboM- ffioan me made:, over her. She eras the 
tmfy she'hi^ hr the world, said ; and what would 
. bectnne of her if tdie were to lose her ? Fanny's father and 
mother were lioth dea^ and she was going*with her grand- 
mother mfo tho notth. where the old gentlewcmuin camo 
frtHiL to nee oSeai*, and uy to . find out some relations. 
Wel^ to jpiSvt my stoty short, in a few days the poor 
wmnan di^ There. wa9 liftte.mom money about her than 
would serve to pay &e .doctor and bury her. Ftmny was in 
sad trouble indeed i thought the would never have left 
her grandaitythe^s gtave. She cried and wrung her hands 
most iuttetly.. ^ut I the your honour. 

JLandt. Oh 00 1 l am much intnested in your story 

Betty. We <»nOforted her as well as we could ; but all her 
cry was, “ 'Vhat will become of me ?" “ Where must I go ? ” 
“ Who will take care of me ? " So. after a while, said I to 
' John, " Podr creature I my heart grieves fo» her. Perhaps 
she would like to stay wi^ us ; though she seems to have 
been brought up in a way of living diflerent from ours, too 
but what»can she do, Irft to herself in the wide world?”* 
So my husband agreed tljat 1 should ask her. When I 
mentioned it to her, poor thing ! how her countenance 
^altered “ Oh," said she, “ I wish for nothing so^much as 
to stay and live with you ! I am afraid I can do but little to 
' serve /oU, but, indeed, I will learn^and do my best.” Said 
I, " Do no more than you like ; you are welcome to stay 
and partake with us as long as you please.” Weil, sir I she 
sAyed with us i and set about learning to do all kind of our 
work with such goodwill, and so handily, that she soon 
became* my best helper. And she is so sweet-tempered, 
and sft'fond of us and the children, that 1 J«>ve her as 
well as though site were my own child. She has been well 
brought up, I am sure. She can read and write, and work 
with her peedle, a great deal better than we can, and 
when work is over she teaches the cbildrea Then she is' 
dktraordinarily well-bebaved, so as to beoadmiied by all 
that see her. So your honour has rfow the story of our 
' Fanny. *. 

Zofutl 1 thank you heartily for it, my gdbd Betty I It 
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does mtSch <^edit both to you and Fanny. But, -p^ay, what 
is her surname ? 

jBitfy. It is“lct me I think it is Wclfottl. ^ 

Zandl, Welford ! that is a name I am acquaint^ with. 
I should be glad to talk with her a little. 

I will tall her in then. 

jEnf^ Fakky. 

IxtndL Come hither, young wqmon ; 1 have ^hearc^ your 
Moiy, and been much interested by it You are an orphan, 
I find 

' Fanny. Yes, sir ; a poor orphan. 

Landl. Your name i$ Welford ? 

Fan. It is, sir. 

Landi Where did your parents live? 



Fan. In Ix>ndon, sir; but they died^when I v’as very 
young, and I went to my grandmother’s jn Surrey. 

Land!. Was she your father's mother? You will excuse 
tny questions. I do not ask from idle curiosity^, 

Fan. She was, sir ; and had been long a widow. 

Land! Do you know what her maiden name wafi ? 

Fan. It was Borrowdale, sir. 

iMtdf. Bojrrowdale ! — And pray whither were you going 
when the unfortunate accident happened ? 
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Faft. To Kendal in Westmoreland, sir, neat wAich my 
grandmother was bom. * 

Zaffd7. Ah I *tis the’*vay s^o— every circumstance 
corre8[)pdds 2 dear Fanny (fah*ftg her hand), you have 
found a reladon when you little thought of it I am your 
kinsmaa My mother was a Bonowdaie 0 $ Westmoreland, 
and half-sister to your ^grandmother. I ha\e heard of all 
3 'aurj)arentage;Vnd I remember the death of your poor 
&the^ who was a very honest ingenious artist ; and of )*our 
mother so^ after, of a broken heart 1 could never dis- 
cover what family they nor what had become of my 
kinswoman. But I heartily rejoice I have found you oyt 
in this exn^qrdmary manner. You must come and live 
with me. My wife and daughters will be very glad to re*^ 
ceive one whose conduct has done her so much credit 
Fan. I am much obliged to you, sir, for your kindnes.s ; 
but I am too mean a person to live as a relation in a family 
like yours. * 

Lattdl OR no \ you will not find us of that sort who de- 
spise worthy people for being low in the world ; and your lan- 
guage and actions show that you have been well brought up. 

Fan. My poor grandmother, sir, was so kind as to give * 
me all the education in her^|JOwer ; and if I have not some- 
what bcnc/ited*by her example and instructions, it must 
have been my own fault ^ ^ 

LandL You speak twry well, and I feel more attached to 
you the more I hear you. Well— you must prei>are to 
come home with me. 1 will tal& care to make proper 
acknowledgments to the good people here, who have been 
so^kind to you. 

Betty. My dQir P'anny, I am heartily* glad of your good 
fortune, but Vc shall all be sotty to part with you. 

Fan,^ 1 am sure, my dear friend and mistress, I shall be 
sorry too. You deceived me when I had no other friend 
in the world, and have treated me like your own child. 1 
can never {orget what I owe you. 

• ^ Fn/er John, and his eldest son Thomas.^ 

Is your Jionour here? • 

Land!. Yes, John ; and I have found somewlT;it worth 
coming for. 
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/aAfi* Wbat i$ that, sir ? 

Zamfl A relation, John. Thif young woman, whom you 
have so kindly entertaii^d, is my kin$w»aman. ' 

* John, What — our Fanny? 

Thomas, Fanny t 

Landl, Yes, "indeed And after thanking you for your 
kindness to her and her poor grandmotbey, 1 mean to take 
her home for a companion to my wife an<i daughters.^ 

John, This is wonderful news indeed ! Well, Fanny, I 
am very glad you have got such k home to go to — you" are 
worthy of it — but we shall miss you much here. 

Bitty. So I have been telling "her 
Thomas (aside to Fanny). What, will you leave us, Fanny ? 
Must wc part? 

Fan, {aside to him). What can I do, Thomas? 

Landl. Inhere seems some unwillingness to part, I see, on 
more sides than one. . 

Betty. Indeed, sir, 1 believe there i& We have lived 
very happily together, » 

Thomas (aside to Fanny). I see we must j)ari with 
but I hope— surely you won't quit(i forget us? 

Fan. (to him), Vou distress me, lliomas. l orgct you I 
Oh no ! I ^ 

I^andl. Come, I sec* there b something between the 
young folk that ought to be s|>dlen about plainly. Do yr 
explain it, Betty. * 

Betty, Why, your honour knows we c^ould not lell that 
Fanny was your relation. So, as my son Thomas and she 
seemed to take a liking to one another, and she was sud\ 
ii good clever girl, wc did not object to their thinking about 
making a match of it, as soon as he should be settled in a 
farm. 

John. But that must W over now. 

Thomas, Why so. father ? 

John. Why, you can't think of bis honour's kinswomaa 
LaPuiL Come, Fanny, do you decide this affair. 

FapL Sifv Thomas offered me his service when he thought 
me a poor iViendles^s girl, and I might think myself favoured 
by his notice. He gained my goodwill, which no ckq^nge^of 
circumstance^ can make rae widtdraw. It is my ddtennina* 
tion to join my lot with his, be it what it may. 
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Tkmas. Hy ^Aaarest Fatm^* [Taking htr^hmd. 

Land/. Vdu act nobly, my dear girl, and make me proud 
of my relation. Yotrlhall have myTree consent and somc« 
thing handsome into the bargain. 

Betiy. Heaven bless your honour! I <know it would 
have been a heart-breaking to my poor boy to have [wted 
with her ^ Dear Fanny f [Kissa her. 

LaML I have a (arm just now vacant Thomas shall 
take itf and^anny’s portico shall stock it for him* 

Thomas. I humbly thank your honour. 

John. I thank you too, sir, for us all. 

Fan. Sir, since you have been so indulgent in this matterr 
give me lea\% to request you to be satisfied with my paying 
my duty to the ladies, without going to live in a way so 
different from what I have been used to, and iuu.st live in 
hereafter. I think I can be nowhere better than with niy 
(riends and future }iarenr.s here. 

Land/, Your request. Fanny, hjis so much jpropriety and 
good sense in it, , that T cannot refuse it. Howew, you 
must suffer us to irnprovq our ai <iudiutancc. I assure you 
it will give pic particular pleasme. 

Fan. Sir, you will ahvays command my most grateful 
obedience. • • 

Landl. Well, let Thomas bring you to my house this 
aitcriioon, and 1 will introduce you to your relatidlis, and 
we will |alk over mattlrs. Farewell, my dear! Nay, I 
must have a kiss. • 

Lan. I will wail on you, sir. ( Jnndlord. 

My dear Fanny— daughter, I may now call you — 
you cannot think how much I feel obliged, to you. 

Thomas^ Btit ^fho is so much obliged as I arn ? 

Fan. Do you not all deserve everything from me ^ 

John, Well, who could have thought when I went to help 
up the waggon, that it could have brought so much good 
luck to us? 

Beity. A ufood deed is never lost, they say. 

JSan. It shall be the business of my life to’ prove jhat this 
has not bSen lost 
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OIS^ EMBl^it|p 

‘‘Pray, pai>a/' said Cecilia, “what is an mhkml have 
met with the -.word in my lesson to-day, and I do not 
quite understand it’* 

“An emblem, my dear,** replk‘d'’!m, “is a visible image 
of an invisible thing/* 

C, A visible image of — I can jiardly comprej^end*'^ — • 

/*. Well, I will explain it more at length. I'herc are 
certain notions that we lorm in our minds without the 
^nelp of our eyes, or any of our senses. ITius, Virtue, Vice, 
Honour, Disgrace, 'firae, Death, and the<* iftcc, are not 
sensible objects, hut ideas of the understinding. 

C Yes, w'c cannot feel them or see them, but wc can 
think about them. 

P, 'J''rue. Now it sometimes happe^ns that we wish to 
represent on^ of these in a visible form \ that is, to offer 
something to the sight that shall raise a similar notion iil 
the minds of the behplders. In ^rdcr to do this, wc lnu>t 
take some action or circumstance l)clanging to it, capable of 
being ex[)ressed by painting or sculpture; and 'this is called 
a type or embUm. * 

C. But how can this be done ? • 

P. \ will tell you by an example. ^ You know the Sessiotjs- *’ 
house, where trials arc held. It would l>e easy to ^-rite over 
the door, in order to distinguish it, “ This is the Sessions- 
house ; ” but it is a more ingenious and elegant way of 
f)ointing it out, to place iijjon the building a figure repre- 
senting the purppse for which it was erected, namely, to 
distribute ;V/j//<Y. For this end the notion <if justice is to be 
personifiedy that is, changing from an idea of the understand- 
ing into one of the .Jght, A human^ figure is '^therefore 
made, distinguished hy tokens which bear a relation to 
the character of that virtue. Justice carefully ^veighs both 
sides of a cause ; she is therefore represented Vis holding a 
pair of udies. It is her office to punish crimes ; she there- 

fore bears a sword. This is then an embltmaiiadfigurt.^ and 
the sword and scales are embiems. ^ ^ ^ 

C 1 understand this very well But why is she bltnd- 
iblded? 
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P. 1o denote her imi^ialtty — ^that she decides only 
from the merits of the arse, and jnot from a view of the 
parties. • • , 

C flaw can she weigh anything, thotigh, when her eyes 
are blinded? • 

Well objected These are two inconsistent emblems ; 
each proper in Itself, but when used together, making a 
contrJdictory action. An artist of judgment will therefore 
drop dne o&them ; and accordingly the test modern figures 
of Justice have the balance and sword, without the tendage 
over the eyes. • 

C. Is th^re not the same fault in making Cupid blind- 
folded, and yit pntting a bow and an ow into his hands ? 

P, There is. It ts«a gross absurdity, and not counten* 
anced by the ancient descriptions of Cupitl, who is rej)rc- 
sented as the surest of all archers. 

C. 1 have a figufe of Dfath in my fableTawk, I suppose 
jhai is emblematical ? 

Jl Certainly, or you could not know that it meant Death, 
liow is he represented? • • 

C, He life nothing but hones, and he bolds a scythe in one 
hand and an hourglass in tly other. 

P^ Well, how ^o you interpret these emblems? 

I suppose he is all bones, tecause nothing bue bones 
are left after a dead body has lain long in the grave. 

P, Tsne, I'his, however, is not so j properly an emblem, 
as the real and visible effect of death! IJul the scythe ? 

C. Is not that because death mows down everything? 

A It ifu No instrument could so properly represent the 
wide w'a.siing swaj of death, which sweeps? down ti e race of 
animals, like flow^ers falling under the hand of tin inow^er. 

It is a sijnile used in the Scriptures. 

C. The hour-gl^, 1 suppose, is to show' people their 
time is come ? 

P, Right In the hour-glass that Death holds, all the 
sand is run "but from the upper to the lower part Have 
you» nevcL observed upon a monument an old figure, with 
wit^s and a scythtt, and with his head haid alt but ^ single 

C, Oh yes; and I have been told it is 

P, Well'— and what do you make of it ? Why is he old? 
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C. 'Oh . liecause time has lasted a long while. 

P. And why has he wings? » 

C. Because time is swift, and flies away. 

P, What does his scythe mean ? 

^C, I supp^s^ that is because he destroys and cuts down 
everything, like Death. 

P, True. I think, however, a nfreapott rather slower in 
its operation, as a pick-axe, would have been more s*utable 
to the gradual action of time. I[ut what is his sing^ lock 
of hair for? 

C. I have been thinking, and cannot make it out. 

P, I thought that would puzzle you. It relates to time as 
giving opportunity for doing anything. It is *c'i>e seized as 
It presents itself, or it will cscafK*, and cannot be recovered. 
Thus the proverb says, ^‘Take 'rtifne by the forelock.” 
^V^elI — now you understand what emblems are ? 

C, Yes, I think I do. I suppose the painted sugar- 
loaves over the grocer’s shop, and the mortar over the 
apothecary’s, are emblems* too? 

P, Not so properly. They are only the pictures of 
things which are themselves the o'bjects of sight, as the real 
.sugar-loaf in the shop of the grocer, and the real mortar in 
th.it of the apothecary. However, an implement belonging 
to a particular rank or profession, is commonly used as an 
ernblein to ]>oini out the man exercising that rank or pro- 
fession. I'hus a crown is considSred as an emblem of a 
king ; a .sword or spear, of a soldier : an anchor, of’ a sailor ; 
and the like. 

C 1 rememlxrr Captain Heartwell, when he came to see 
us, had the figure of an anchor on all his buttons. 

He had. That was the emblem or^ljadge of his 
l>clonging to the navy. 

C But you told me that an emblem was a vhible sign 
of an invisible thing ; yet a sea-captain is not an invisible 
thing. 

P. He is not iftvihible as a man, but his profession is 
invisible. 

C I do not well understand that. 

P, Profession is a quality^ belonging equally to a nur-ibe- 
of individuals, howsoever different they may be in external 
form and appearance. It may be added or taken away 
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without anym$it>le chanjp, .Thus, if Captain HS^wdl 
were to give up his commission, he would api>ear to you the 
same man before* It is plain,, therefore, that what in 
that caae*be had lo^, namely, his profession, was a thing 
invisible. It is one of those ideas of the understanding 
which I before mi^ndoned to you, as dHTerent hrom a 
sensible idea. • 

C. 1 compreh&d it now* 

P, I have got here a few emblematical pictures. Suppose 
you try wheWi^ you can fihd out their meaning 
C, Oh yes*^I should like that very well. 

P- Here is a man standing on the summit of a sieef^ 



cliff, and ^oi^g lio ascend a ladder which he has planted 
against a cloud. 

Q me see !— that must be Ambtiion, I rh.mlc 

P, How do you*expIain it ? 

C. He has got very high already, hut he wants lo be 
still higher so he ventures up the ladder, though it is 
sujmoncd only by a cloud, and hang*; ov(^r a precipice. 

/* Vef\» right. Here is now anotJicr^pian, hoodwinke<I, 
w*hp is <tro$King a raging torrent uptui stepping stones. 

C 'ITien he will certainly fall in. i suf»pose |je is one that 
runs into danger without considering whitiK) he k going. 
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P. ; Snd you may cal! him Pool-haratness. uo you 
see thh hand coming out of a black cloudy and putting an 
extinguisher upon a lami>? * 

• C I do. If that lamp lie the lamp of life, the hand that 
' extinguishes it must be JJea/A. 

P. Very just n Here is an old half-mined building, sup- 
ported by props ; and the figure of Jime is sawing through 
one of the props. 

C That must be Old surely. 

P, It is. The next is a man <^eaning upon a breaking 
crutch. 

C. 1 don’t well know what to make of that | 

It is intended for Instability; however, it , might also' 
stand for False Confidence. Here is a man {S^ing over a 
sun-dial, with a candle in his hand. 

C. 1 am at a loss for that too. 

P, Consider- a sun-dial is made only to tell the hour by 
the light of the sun. 

C. 'Fhen thi^ man must know nothing about it. 

P^ True ; and his name is therefore Ignorance. Herc^ is 
a walking-stick, the lower part of which is set in the water, 
and it appears crooked. What does that denote ? 

C. Is the stick really crooked ? 

P. No ; but it is the propd-ty of walCir to give that 
a])pearaf}ce. 

C. Then it must signify Deception. 

P, It does, I daresay you will at once know thif fellow 
who is running as Hist as his legs will carry him, and look- 
ing back at his shadow. 

C. He must be Fear or %'crror^ I fancy. 

P. Yes ; you may call him which you please. But who 
is this sower that scatters seed in the groun*d ? ' 

C Let me consider. I think there is a |>arahlc^in the 
Bible about seed sown, and it there signifies iomeilnng like 
Instruction, 

P. 'I'me ; but it may also represent Ihpey for no one 
would .sejw without hoping to reap the fruit. Whal do you 
think of this candle held before a mirror, in which i«s iigme 
is exactly reflected?* 

C\ 1 do not know what it means. 

J\ It repre-ents Tndli; the essence of which consists in 
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the hdetity wth which objects received an*d rMected 
back by our minds* The object is here a luminous oYie, to 
show the clearness and brightness Truth. Here is next 
an upr^Mt column, the p^ect straightness of which is 
shown by a plumb-line hanging from its summit, and exactly 
parallel to the side of the column* • 

C\ 1 suppose that must represent Vjf^ri^Afn/ss. 

P. Yes ; or, lA other words, PtdituiU, The strength 
and smbility of the pillar also denote the security produced 
% this virtue. You see here a woman disentangling and 
reeling olf a very perplexed skein of thread. 

C. She must have a great deal of i>atience. ^ 

P, I'ruc.^^Shc is Patienct herself. brooding hen* 
sitting beside *hcT, is another emblem of the same quality 
that aids the interpretation. Whom do you think this 
picasing female is, that looks with such kindness upon the 
drooping plant she^is watering. 

C- That must Ixf Chanty^ I telieve* 

. It is ; dir you may call her Jientyiniiy^ ujiich is nearly 
the ^ame thing. Here is a lady sitting demurely, with one 
finger on her lip, while she holds a bridle in her other llUnd 
C. 'fhe finger on the lip, 1 sup[K)sc, denotes Silence. 
'I he bridle must mean confiiymicnt. 1 should almost fancy 
her to be a schodlmistrcs.s. 

^ ^P. Ha! na! I hojx* indeed many srhoolmistre|;es are 
endued with her .spirits for she is PnaietHt or Discretion, 
Well — wc have now got to the end of our pictures, and upon 
the whole you have interpreted them* very prettily. 

C, Hut I have one question to ask you, j>apa ! In these 
piceures, and others that 1 have seen of the same sort, 
almost all the goi^^i (Qualities are represented in the form of 
zoomm. ^\’hlt is the reason of that ? 

P. It* is certainly a compliment, my dear, o.iher to 
woman’s person mind. The inventor either cho.se the 
figure of a female to clothe his agreeable quality in, liccause 
he thought that the more agreeable form, and therefore 
best suited A ; or he meant to imply that the female char- 
acter is ieatly the more virtuous and amiJble. Jf rather 
, ^beyeve «that the fprmer was his intcnticTn, but I shall not 
€>bject to your taking it in the light of the latter. 

C But b it true— is it true? 
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•P. \fhy,*I <jan give you very good autnority tor the 
preference of the female sex in a inoial view. One Ledyardi 
a great traveller, who l^d walked through almost all the 
countries of Europe, and at last died in an expdd^n to 
explore the internal pam of AfKca, gave a most decisive 
and pleasing t&idmony in favour of the superior character 
of women, whether savage or civiliseil I was so much 
pleased with it, that I put great pM of itf into verse : and 
if it will not make you vain, I will give you a copy m my 
lines. o if 

C Oh, pray do ! 

J?. Here thev arc. Read them. 


LEDYARD’S PRAISE OF WOMEN. 

Throi;oh many a land and clime^a ranger, 
With toilsome steps Pve held my way, 

A lonely, unprotected stran;^er, 

'Po all the stmnger*s ills a prey. 



While steering thus my course ptecarioosi 
My fortune still has been to hnd 
Men’s hearts and dispositions various, 

3ut gentIe,^Voman ever kind 

AHve to every tender feeling, 

To deeds of mercy ever pronct; 



OBNBROUS^ REVKXGE. 

lltd».i!iroiinds of pain and sorrow healing, 

With soft compa|5ionV sweetest torKx 

Na i)roud delays no dartc su^icion, 

* Stints the free bounty Of their heart : 

They turn not from the sad petition^^ 

But cheerful aid at once impart 

, Formed in^bchevolence of nature, 
p Obliging* modest, gay» and mild, 

W orilan’s the same^dearing creature 
fn courtly town and savage wild. 

When parch’d with thirst, with hunger wasted, 
H?9-*friendly hand refreshment gave : 

How sweet the coarsest food has tasted ! 

What cordiaJ in the simple wave I 

Her courtemis looks, her words caressing, 
Sheji comfort on the fainting j^oul ; 

Woman’s the strangers general blessitig 
From sultry India to the Pole. 


aw^nti^eip^ntb Evening. 


GENEROUS REVJiXGi;. 

At the period when the Republic of (lenoa was divided 
l>eth'een the factions of the nobles and the i>eople, Uberto, 
a man of low orjgin, but of an elevated mind and sufierior 
talents, aftd Ariched by commerce, having raisi n himself to 
be heac^of the popular party, maintained for a cunsiderablc 
time a democraticii fonn of government 
ITie nobles at length, uniting all their cfToris, succeeded 
in subvertinj?: this state of things, and regained their former 
suDrcinac)^ They used their victory with considerable 
ri^ur ; and in particular, having imprisoned Ubgrta pro- 
^ r^ed^a^nst him as a traitor, and iholight they displayed 
sufficient lenity in passing a sentence upon him of jlfrjielaal 
banishment, and the confiscation of all his {>roi>eny. 
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Adornd, wlft) was then possessed of the first fnf^gistracjTi a 
num haughty in temper^ and proud of ancient nobility, 
though otherwise not void of geherous sentiments, in pro- 
nouncing the sentence oh Uberto, aggravated its sfeverify by 
the insolent terms in which he conv^'edit “You,” said 
he, — “you, the^son of a base mechanic, who have dared to 
trample upon the nobles of Genoa^ou, by their clemendy, 
are only doomed to shrink again into th^ nothing whence 
you sprang.” 

Uberto received his condemmtion with respectful sub- 
mission to the court ; yet stung by the manner in which it 
was expressed, he could not forl^ar saying to Adorno, “ that 
perhaps he might hereafter find cause to repent language 
lie had used to a man capable of sentiments as elevated as 
his own.” He then made his obeisance and retired ; and 
after taking leave of his friends, cml>arked in a vessel bound 
for Naples, and quitted his native country^ without a tear. 

He collected some debts due to hini*in the Neapolitan 
dominions, anj^ with the w'ueck of his fortune Svent to settle 
on one of the islands in the Arcbij>elago, belonging to ,the 
state of Venice. Here his industry and capacity in mer- 
cantile pursuits raiseo nim in a course of years to greater 
wealth than he had [>ossessed in his most prosperous days 
at Genoa ; and his reputation *for honour' and generosity 
equalle(}^his fortune. 

Among other places which he (frequently visited as a. 
merchant was the city of 'I'unis, at that time in frLmdship 
with the Venetians, th6ugh hostile to most of the other 
Italian states, and especially to Genoa. As Uberto was on 
a visit to one of the first men of that place, at his rounuy- 
house, he saw a young Christian slave at work in irons, 
whose appearance excited his attention, 'llie ybutli seemed 
oppressed with labour, to which his delicate frame ^ad not 
been accustomed ; and while he leaned 'Ut intervals Upon 
the instrument with which he was w'orking, a sigh burst 
from his full heart, and a tear stole down his cheek- 
Uberto eyed him with tender compassion, and tkddressed 
him in Italian. The youth eagerly caught the sounds tif 
his native tongue, and replying to his iiutuiries, informed 
him that he was a (ienocse. “And what is your'nankN 
young man said Uberto. “You nyed not be afraid of 
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c6^e$$ing to, Mr* your birth and condition/' **AliA!^’be 
answered fear my captors already suspect encm^h to 
demand a laige ransom. iVIy father is indeed one ^ the 
jSrst men fii Genoa. His name is Adorno, and I nm his^ 
only soft.” “Adorno!" Uberto checked himself from 
uttering more aloud, bpt to himself he aried, “Thank 
heaven I then I shall be /tobly revenged" 

He took leave ^f the youth and immediately went to 
inquire after the corsair captain who claimed a right in 
young Adott^, and havingtlbund him, demanded the price 
of his ransom. He learned that he was considered as a 
captive of value, and that less than two thousand crowns^ 
would not accepted. Uberto paid the turn ; and causing 
his servant toTdilow him with a horse, and aVompletc suit of 
handsome apparel, he returned to the youth, who was working 
as before, and told him he was free. With his own hands he 
took off his fetters, and helped him to change his dress, and 
mount on horsebacli!! The youth was tempted to think it 
all a dream, attd the flutter of emption almost/leprived him 
of th^ power of returning thanks to his generous jx^nefacton 
He was soon, however, convinced of the reality of his good 
fortune, by sharing the lodging and table of Uberto. 

After a stay of some days at 'lunis, to despatch the 
remainder of hi^ business, Vbeno departed hc^mew^ards, 
^accompanied by young Adorno, who, by his incasing 

* martners, had highly ingratiated himself with him. Uberto 
kept hima;ome time at his house, treating him with all the 
res[>ect and affection he could have •shown for the son of 
his dearest friend At length, having a safe opfjortunity of 
sending him to Genoa, he gave him a faithful servant for a 
conductor, fitted him out with every convenience, slipped a 
purse of gold^into one hand, and a letter into the other, 
and thus^ddressed him : — 

“ My Gear youth,* I could with much pleasure detain you 
longer in my humble mansion, but I feel your impatience 
to revisit your mends, and I am sensible that it would be 
cruelty ta<le|Wve them longer than ncccstory' of the joy tliey 
will*recci^ in rerx>veting you* Deivn to ucicpi pro^ 

, vision for your voyjge, and deliver t’nis lefler to your father. 

* Ite.^MTobably may recollect somewhat thoujth ypu .ire 
too young to do so. fyewell ! I shall not 5 cm;i 7 forget you, 
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ahd I will hopc'^you will not forget me.” Adomo poured 
out the effusions of a grateful and alTectionate hearty' and 
they parted with mutual tears and embraces. ’ ^ 

• The young man "had a prosperous voyage home ; ^nd the 
transport with which he was again beheld by his almost 
heart-broken |l^rents may more easily be conceived than 
described. After learning that be had ^en a captive in 
'Funis (for it was supposed that the ship m which he sailed 
had foundered at seas “ And to whom,” said old 
“am I indebted for the inestimable benefit of restoring you 



to my arms?” “This letter/’ said his son, “will inform 
you.” He oi)ened it, and read as follows : » 


•* That son of a viir mechanic, who loJd yoi Ihs^t one day you 
reixent the scorn wtth which you treated him. has the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his prediction acctmiplbhe^I. For know, proud noble ! 
that the deliverer of your only son from slavery i« 

'* C/lfertiK* 


A<lorno dropjxjd the letter, anti covered his fare with his 
hand, while his son was displayin;,:, in the warmest langu^e 
of gratitude, the virtues of Ubeno, and the truly pater w 
kindness he had experienced from him. As the debt 
not be cancelled, Morno rt^olved, if possible, to 
tl. He maue such jiuweiful intercession with otr% 
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nob|e.s» that -the sentence pronounced on Uberto Vas nc- 
versed^ and full permisstoq given him to return to Cenoa. 
In appri^g him of this event, Adorno expressed his sense 
of the«obUgatioir$ he lay under to him, acknowledged tlie 
genuine nobleness of Us character^ and requested his 
friendship. Uberto returned to his country, and closed 
his days tn peac|, with*ihe universal esteem of his fcJlow- 
dUzeps. 


THE POWER OF HABIT. 

WiLUAM was one clay reading in a bool^ of trav^els to his 
father, when he came to the following relation : — 

“ The Andes, in South America, are the highest ridge of 
mountains in the known world 'Fhere is a road over them, 
on which, about b^lf-way between the summit and the foot, 
is a house of^entertainment, where it is common foa travellers 
in their ascent and descent to meet. Thv diflference in their 
fedings upon the .same spot is very remarkable. They 
who are descending tlie •mountain art? melting with heat : so 
that they tan scarcely bear any clothes ii{>on them ; winie 
they who are i^cending, slpver with cold, and wrap them 
selves up in the w'armest garments they have.'’ 

' How* strange this is/' cried William. ** What c^in be the 
reason of it ? ♦ 

*'Il Is,” replied his father, ''.'i jinking instance of the 
power of hnhiio\^t the body, 'fhe cold in so intense on the 
tops of these mountains, that it is as much as travellers < an 
do to keep thcm.selves from being frozen to death, 'rhcir 
bodies, (het^fore, liccome so habiiuaicd to the .sensation 
of cold, that every diminution of it as they desi end seems 
to them a degree, of actual heat ; and when they have got 
half-way down, they feel as though they were quite in a 
sultry climate. On the other hand, the valleys at the foot of 
the mountains are so excessively hot, that the body becomes 
relaxed, and sensible to the slightest degree of cold ; so that 
when a^traveller ascends from them towards tho hills, the 
middle remons seem quite inclement from their coldness." 

“And ^ the same change/’ rejoined Wil]iatn„ “ always 
perceptible in crossing high mountains ? " 
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** h is/* returned his father, ‘*in a degree 'pro]>ortianed 
to their height, and the time tatoen in crossing them. Tn* 
deed a short time is sfifficient to ]>rod\ice simiiar effects. 
l.ct one boy have been playing at rolling snowballs, and 
another have bjen roasting himself before a great lire, and 
kt them meet in the j)OTch of the house ; — if you ask them 
how they feci, I will answer for it" you vill find them as 
different in their accounts as the travellers on the Andes. 
}lut this is only one example ot* the oiieratio.p of a inik 
versal prinajile belonging to human nature ; for the |K)wer 
of habit is the same thing, whatever be the circumstance 



whicli calls it forth, whether relating to the mind or the 
body. 

“You may consider the story you have been reading 
as a sort of simile or parable. The central station^ on the 
mountain may he resembled to niiddU iije. With" what 
different feelings is this regavded by those who l>ask in the 
sunshine of opulence, and those who shrink under the cold 
blasts of penury ! ,, 

“ Suppbse the weakhy duke, our neighbour, were suddenly 
obliged to descend to our level, and live as we do -to part 
with all his ettrriages, sell his coach-horses and hunters, quit 
his noble seat with its fine park and gardens, dismiss all his 
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traiQ of scmnte except two or three, anti take a hoii^e liSe 
ours. 'Wha^ a dreadful SsM would it seem to him how 
wretched* would it probably make hm^ and liow much wouUl 
he be pitied by the world * * 

** On the other hand, suppose the labourer who lives in 
the next cottage were uncx^ctedly to fall ifeir to an estate 
of a few hundreeb a year, and in tonscqucncc to get around 
him all the comforts and conveniences that we jK^ssess^-a 
comi^odious house to inhabit^ good clothes to wear, |)leiuy 
of w'holeson^c food and ser\ants to do all the drudgery 
of the family, and the like how all his acquaintance would 
congratulate him, and w'hat a paradise would he seem tv 
himself to bagot into I Yet he, and the duke, and ourselves 
are equally men, made liable by nature to the same desires 
and necessities, and perhaps all equally strong in constitution, 
and equally capable of supporting Iiardships. Is nut this 
fully as wonderfuU;! diflerehre in feeling as that on c rossing 
the Andes ? 

“ Indeed it is/* said William. • » 

j •‘And the cause of it must lx* exactly tlie same- the 
influence of habit ' 

“ I thinic so/* 

“Of what inf^[K)rtancc. then, must it l>c towards a l>appy 
life, to regulate our habits, so that in the possible changes 
of, this world we may 1m? ^lore likely to be gainers than 
losers.” 

“Bufhow can this be done? AV^iuld it be right tor the 
duke to live like us, or us like the labourer ? 

“ Certainly not. But to apply the case to jiersons of our 
middle condition, 1 would have us use our lulvantagcs in 
so frugal a manaer, as to make them as little as |)ossible 
essential to our happiness, should fortune sink ur to a low<*r 
station. For as tp the chance of rising to a higher, there is 
no need to prepare our habits for that— we should readily 
enough accommodate our feelings to such a change. 'I’o Ik? 
pleased opd satisfied with simple food, to accustom our^ 
selves not to shrink from the inclemencies of the seasons, 
to avottf indolence, and take delight in some useful employ* 
ment uf the mind or body, to do as much as we can for 
ounelves, and not expect to be waited upon on every small 
occasion - these are die habits w hich will make us in some 
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treasure independent of fortune, and secure m a moderate 
degree of enjoyment under every change short of absdlute 
want, I will tell you a <story to this purpose, ^ 

“ A London merchant had two sons, jS^nes and Richard. 
James from a t)oy accustomed himself to every indulgence 
in his power, and when he grew* up w'as quite a fine gentle- 
man, He dressed expensively, frequented public diversions, 
kepi, his hunter at a livery stable, and was a member of 
several convivial clubs. At home it was almost a footman’s 
sole business to wait on him. He w^ould have thought k 
grcan^MlS|||<:ath him to buckle or tic his own shoes ; to pull 
pn his boots w ithout assistance ; and if he wanted anything 
: at the odier end of the roout, he would ring, the bell, and 
bring a servant up tvro pairs of stairs, rather than rise from 
his chair to fetch it. He did a little business in the counting- 
house on forenoims, but devoted all his time after dinner to 
indolence and amusement 

“ Richard w’as a veiy different charaefer lie was plain 
in his ai>})earancc, and dv^mesiic in his way 'of life. He 
gai'c as little trouble as possible, (tnd would have l>een 
ashamed to ask assistance in doing he could easily d6 
for himself. He was assiduous in fijismess* and employed 
his leisure hours chiefly in rcjj^ding and acejuiring useful 
knowledge. ‘ 

“ Both '^erc still >oung and unsettled wh^n fath#'r 
died, leaving behind him very little prop«^. As the yoiing 
men had not c-apital sufficient lo follow the^me lint of mer- 
cantile business in which he had been engaged, they were 
obliged to look out for a new plan of maintenance /and a 
great reduction of cx|>en.se was the %si thing requisite. 
'11) is was a severe stroke to James, found himself at 
once cut off from all the pleasures and indqjgcnces to which 
he was so habituated, that he thought life^f no values with- 
out them. He grew melancjidly and dejected, hawSed all 
his little pro|X^rty in lottery tick^s, and yas quite beggared. 
Still unable to think of rcirieyjng himself by industry and 
frugality, he accepted a commission in a ncwly-raised> Regi- 
ment ordered for the West lifBies,. where, soon after nis 
arrival, he caught a* fever and died. 

Richard, in the meantftne, whose comforts were little 
impaired by this cha^||^of situation, preserved his cheeifuU 
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ness, and fovnd no difficulty in accommodating himself to 
liis fortune He engagec^ himself as clerk in a house his 
iather had been connected with, and lived as frugally as 
possible upon his salary. It furnished liim with decerft 
board, lodging, and clothing, which was all he required, an4 
his hours of leisure were nearly as many as before. A book 
or a sober friend always sufficed to procture him an agree- 
able evening, gradually rose in the confidence of his 
cmpldTvers, who increased from time to time his salary and 
emolulnents^ Ever)* increase was a source of gratification 
to him, because he was able to enjoy pleasures whjch, how- 
ever, habit had not made necessary to his comfort In pro' 
cess of time«^e was enabled to settle for himself, and passed 
through life in the enjoyment of that modest competence 
which best suited his disposition.” 


’ THE COST OF* A WAR. 

‘*YoiT may remember, Oswald,** said Mr. B. to his son, 
“that I gave you some time ago a notion of the price 0 / a 
victcry to the poor souls engaged in it.” 

“ I shall Jpot soon forget it, 1 as.sure you, sir,” replied 
Ovrald 

Father. Very well I* mean now to give you some idea 
of the € 0 $: of a war to the ]jeople ampng uhom it is carried 
on. This may serve to abate something of the admiration 
V with which historians are apt to inspire us for great warriors 
and ^^onriuerors. You have heard, I doubt not, of Louis 
the Fourteenth, King of France ? 

Os. Oh-yes1 

f. He. was entitled by his subjects Louis le Crani^ and 
was compared by tbem to the Alexanders and Caesars of 
antiquity ; and witiv some justice as to the extent of his 
power, ai^ the use he made of it He wn.s the most [>otcrii 
prince of his time; commanded mighty and victorious armjes, 
and*enlar|,ed the limits of hithiere<litary dominions.** ^ Louis 
not naturally a hard-hearted man ; but having been 
taught from his cradle that everything ought to give way to 

2Jt ♦ 
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the irtterests of his glory, and that this glory ^coniisted m 
domineering over his neighbourSy^and making cpnquests, he 
grew to be insensible to ail the miseries brought op his own 
and other people in pursuit of what he thought this noble 
design. Moreover, he was plpnged in dissolute pleasures 
and the delights of pomp and splendour from his youth ; 
and he was ever surrounded by a tribe of, abject flatterers, 
who made him believe that he had a full right in all,, cases 
to do as he pleased Conquest at;^road and pleasure at-home 
were therefore the chief business of his life. * 

One evening, his minister Louvois came to him and said, 
^‘Sire, it is absolutely necessary to make a desert of the 
ralatinaU'' ^ 

This is a country in (lermany, on the banks of the Rhine, 
one of the most }>opulous and best cultivated districts in 
that em))ife, filled with towns and villages and industrious 
inhabitants. 

** I should be sorry lo do it/' replied tf)e king, for 
vou know how much odiiim was cast upon us throiiglmut 
Kuro|Xr when a part of it was laid w'aste some time-^ago 
under Marshal 'rurenne.” 

“It cannot be hel|Kd, sire/' returned Loifvois. “All 
the damage he did has been repaired, and. the country is as 
flourishing as ever. If we leave it in its present state, it 
will affbrei quarters to your Majesty's enemies, and endanger 
your conquests. It must Ik: entirely ruined --the good of 
the service will not permit it to be otherwise.” 

“Well, then/' answered Louis, ‘Mf it must l)c so, you are 
to give orders accordingly." So .saying, he left the cabinet, 
and went to assist at a magnificent festival given in hdhour 
of his fa^-ourite inLstre.ss by a prince of the bli'Kxi 

'I'he pitiless Louvois lost no lime; but despai<'hcd a 
courier that very night, with i^iositiiHS orders to th« French 
generals in the Palatinate to carry fire and desolation 
through the w^hole countr>* — not to leave a house or a tree 
standing — and lo cxjicl all the inhabitants. . 

It was the midst of a rigorous winter. 

Of. Oh, horribV : But surely the generals *^’ould’ not 
obey ssch order.> .** 

A‘ 'V\‘hat! a gciieral disobey the commands of his 
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sovereign I would be contrary to every maxing of the 
trwdB. Rightiknd wrong are no considerations to a military 
man. Hc<s only to do Vs he is. bidden. The Fiench 
generals were upon the spot, and must see with theii 
own eyes ail that ^^•aH donci probably felt somewhat like 
men on the occasion ; but the sacrifice t<l their duty as 
soldiers was so much ^he greater. The commands were 
pereniptory, and they were obeyed to a tittle. Towns and 
villag& were burnt to the ground ; vineyards and orchards 
were At down and rooted tip ; sheep and cattle were killed ; 
all the fair works of ages were destroyed in a moment ; and 
the smiling fece of culture was turned to a dreary waste. ^ 



'l*he i>oor inhabitants were driven fr<»ni their warm and 
comfortable habi^tions into the open fields^ to confront all 
the iticlcmen^cs of the season. 'I hcir furniture was burnt 
or pilla^d, and nothing >vas left them but the i''>thes oii 
their backs, and tHe few' necessaries tht?y ccmld c arry with 
them. The roads were covered with trembling fugitives 
going they knew not whither, shivering with cold, and 
pinched with hunger. Here an old man, dropping with 
fat%ue, Uy dow’n to die— -there a woman, With a pew-born 
infant, s^ank pcrislyng on the snow, while* her husband hung 
oveSf them in all the horror of despair. 
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Os. •Oh, what a scene ! Poor creatures ! JVhat became 
of them at last ? . * 

F. Such of them as dkl not perish on the road g;ot to the 
neighbouring towns, where they w-ere received with the 
hospitality ihat^ such calamitous times would afford ; but 
they were beggared for life. Meantime, their countiy, for 
many a league around, displayed no other sight than that 
of black, smoking ruins, in the midst of silence and deso- 
lation, 

Os, I hope, however, that s&h things do not often 
happen in war. 

F. Not often, jicrhaps, to the same extent ; but, in some 
degree, they mus‘. take |)lacc in every war. A.i^llage which 
would afford a favourable post to the enemy is always burnt 
without hesitation. A country which can no longer main- 
tained is cleared of all its provision and forage before it is 
al>andoned, lest the enemy should havjk the advantage of 
them j and the poor inhabitants are left to subsist as they 
can. Crops of corn are trampled down by armies in theif 
march, or devoured while green, as fodder for their horses. 
Pillage, robbery, and murder arc' always going on in the 
outskirts of even the best disciplined camp Then, con- 
sider what must happen in ^?very siege. On the first 
approach of the enemy all the buildings in the^ suburbs of 
a town* are demoUsht^, and all the trees in gardens asd 
public walks are cut down, lest tbe)F should afford shelter to 
the besiegers. As the,siege goes on, bombs, hot bjills, and 
cannon-shot are continually flying abciut, by which the 
greater (xirt of a town is ruined or laid in ashes, and many 
of the innocent people are killed or maimed. If the resist- 
ance be obstinate, famine and pestilence are sgiire to occur ; 
and if the garrison hold out to the last, and the town be 
taken by storm, it is generally given up^ to be pillaged by 
the enraged and licentious soldiery. 

It would be easy to bring too many examples of cruelty 
exercised upon a conquered country, even in rcyy late times, 
when war is said to be carried on with so much humanity ; 
but, indeed, how gan it be otherwise ? The an of war is 
essentirily that of destruction, and it L impossible thent« 
should mild and merciful way of murdering and 
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ruining one's fellow-creatures. Soldiers, as men, are* often 
humane ; but war most evir be cru(l. Though Homer has 
filled his*Iliad with the exploits of fighting heroa, yet he 
makes Jupiter address Mars, the God of War, in terms 
of the utmost abhorrence 

or all th« ^fods wbo (read the spangled skies, 

Thou unjust, most odious in our eyes ; 

Inhuman discord is thy dire delight, 

The waste of slangier, and the rage of fight ; 

No bound, no law, thy hcry temper 

Os, Surely, as war is so bad a dung, there might be som^ 
way of preventing it - 

F, Alas I t Year mankind have been ioo\xi^ accustomed 
to it, and it is too agreeable to their had passions, easily to 
be laid aside, whatever miseries it may bring upon them 
But, in the meantime, let us correct our own ideas of the 
matter, and no lon*^cr lavish admiration upon such a pest of 
.the human iticc as a conqutritr^ how briili^^nt soever his 
(juaiities may Ik? ; nor ever think that a profession w hich 
binSs a man to be the fservilc instrument of cruelty and 
injustice is»an hopt^urabie calling. War is defensible only 
when opposed to the aggression of an enemy by whom our 
country and all'lhai is deaf to us might be enslaved or 
d^troyed * ^ 


trwenti^£idbtb Eveniito. 


GREAT MEN. 

** I wiLi^ show you a great marty' said Mr, C on day to 
his son, at the timt the Duke of Bridgewater s canal was 
making. He accordingly took him to a ()lace where a 
number of workmen were employed in raising a prodigious 
mound, on* fhe top of which the canal was to be carried 
across a ^eep valley. In the midst of tl^em wa; a veiy 
^plainly dressed rojin, awkward in his g^tiires, uncouth in 
iiis*appearance, and rather heavy in his countentdvee-'in 
Aort, a mere countryman like the rest He ifad a plan in 
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his hand, and was giving directions to the people round 
him, and surveying thc^whole l^ix)ur with profound atten- 
tion. “This, Arthur,’’ said Mr. C, “is the Mr. 

Jtrinrlley.'’ 

“What,’’ rrted .\nhnr, in surj^rise, “is that a 

f/Ulfi ? ” 

Air. C. Ves, a very great man. Why ah*e you surprised ? 
A. I don’t know," but I should have expected * a* great 
man to look very diflTerenlly. 

Mr. C. It maiLcrs little how a man may look, if he can 
,^»>erforui great things. I'hai j)erson, without anv a^IvnnKocn^f: 



of education, has become, by the force of his own genius, 
the first engineer of the age. lie is doing things that were 
novel done, or even thought of. in this country l>efi(>re. He 
|)ierccs hills, builds bridges over valley^, makes aqueducts 
across navigable rivers, and, in short, is likely to change the 
whole face of the country, and to introduce improvements 
the value of which cannot be calculated Wheh at a loss 
how to bring about any of hts designs, he does 'sot go to 
other ijeople for assistance, but he consults the wonderhil 
faculties of his own mind, and finds a way to overcome his 
difficulties He looks like a rustic, it is true, but he has a 
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soul of the first order, such as is not granted to orii^ouf of 
mnilons o&the human race. 

J. Byt V« ‘'til men of extraordinary abilities proi)erly 
gmii mtn f ^ ^ 

Mk C The word has been variously used ; but I would 
call every one a great man who dm gnai things hy means of 
his awn fmers. Great abilities arc often employed about 
triflfs, or indolently wasted without any considerable exer- 
tional all. To make a great man, the object pursued should 
be large aftd important, Snd vigour and perseverance should 
be employed in the pursuit. 

A. All the great men I remember to have read abotji 
were king«,»pr generals, or prime ministegs, or in some high 
station or other. 

Afr. C It is natural they should stand foremost in the 
list of great men, because the sphere in which they act is 
an extensive orvj, and what they do has a powerful influ- 
ence. over gumbers of mankind. Yet those who invent 
useful arts, or discover important truths whkh may promote < 
the comfort and happiness of unborn generations in the 
most distant parts of life world, acf a still more important ^ 
f)art ; and their claim to merit is generally more undoubted * 
than that of Jhe former, |becausc what they do is more 
certainly their own. 

' ^ In order to estimate the real share a man in a high station 
has had in the great events which have l>ecn attributed tc» 
him, ftrip him, in your imaginapon, of ail the external 
advantages of rank and power, and see what a figure he 
would have made without them — or fancy a common man 
put in his place, and judge whether affairs would have gone 
on in the sgqie*. track. Augustus Caesar and Louis XIV, of 
France ‘have both been called great princes; but *ieprive 
them of their croyns, and they will both dwindle into ob i<:urc 
and trivial characters. But no change of circumstances 
could reduce Alfred the Great to the level of a common 
man. 

The two former could sink into their graves, and yield 
tneir powtr to a successor,^ and scarcely be missed ; but 
Acred’s death ^changed the fate of nis kingdojn. Thu.s 
with Epaminondas fell all the glory and greatness of the 
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Theban state. He first raised it to consequence, and it 
could not survive him. ' 

A, Was not Czar Peter a great man ? 

Mr, C. I am not sure that he deserves that title. Being 
a despotic prinfe, at the head of a vast empire, he could 
put into execution whatever plans he was led to adopt, and 
these plans in general were grand and beneficial tohis country. 
But the means he used were such as the master of the lives 
and fortunes of millions could easily employ, aiyl theie was 
more of brute force than of skill and judgment in the 
manner in which he pursued his designs. Still, he was an 
Extraordinary ; and the resolution of leaving his throne, 
in order to acquire in foreign countries the knowledge 
neces.sary to rescue his own from barbarism, was a Teature 
of greatness. A truly great prince, however, would have 
em()Ioyed himself better than in learning to build ships at 
Saardam or at Deptford. Allowance, however, must be 
made for the a^c in which he lived. 

A, What was Alexander the (jreat ? 

Mr, C A great coruiueror, but aot a great man. It was 
easy for him, with the well-disciplined army of Greeks which 
he received from his father Philip, to overrun the unwarlike 
kingdoms of Asia, and defeat th6 Great Kin», as the king of 
Persia was railed ; but, though he showed some iharks of an 
elevated mind, he seems to have possessed few qiialilies 
which could have raised him to <]istinction had been 
burn in an humble station. Coin(>are his fugitive grandeur, 
supported by able ministers and generals, to the power 
which his tutor, the great Aristotle, merely through the fo:;ce 
of his own genius, c\xerciscd over men’s minds throughout 
the most civilised part of the world for two thousand years 
after his death. Compare also the part which h:^ been 
acted in the world by the Sfianish monarchs, the masters of 
Immense {>os5essions in Europe and America, to that by 
Christopher Columbus, the Genoese navigator, who could 
have it inscribed on his tombstone that he garo a new world 
to the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon. These comparisons 
wilt teach '^'ou to dictinguish between greatness of character 
and greatness of station, which are too often confounded. 
He ypho ]^overns a great country may in one sense, be called a 
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great kifi|; but this is no more than an appellation bciojigtng 
to rank, hke^that of the C}r#?at Mogul, or the Grand Seignior, 
and infers no more personal grandear than the title of Mr. 
Such-a-one, as the Great Grocer or Great Brewer. 

Must not great men be good men, too ? 

Mk C, If that man be great who does things,, it 
will not follow thjt goodness must necessarily be one of his 
qualities, since tnat chiefly refers to the end and intention 
of actjpns. Julius^Csesar and Cromwell, for example, were 
men capable* of the greatfst exploits ; but, directing them 
not to the public good, but to the purposes of their ow'ii 
ambition, in pursuit of which they %nlo!ated ail the duties of 
morality, thog Jiave obtained the title of M men, A 
])erson, however, cannot \yc great at all without possessing 
many virtues. He must be firm^ steady, and diligent, 
superior to difliculties and dangers, and equally superior 
to the allurcmcnts^f^f case and pleasure. For want of these 
moral qualities, many persons of exalted minds and great 
talents have failed to deserve the title of great men. It is 
in vain that the French poets and historians have decorated 
Henry the Fourth with iHfc appellatiofl of Great ; his facility 
of dispositton and uncontrollable love of pleasure have 
caused him to (prfeit his c^iim to it in the estimation of 
impartial judges. As power is essential to greatness, a man 
cannot be great without fewer mer himself ^ which* is the 
highest kind of powder. • 

A, After all, is it not better to ly? a good man than a 
great one ? 

Mr, C, There is thore merit in being a good man, tK'cause 
it is what we make ourselves, whereas, the talents that pro- 
duce greatness ape the gift of ruiture ; though they may be 
improved by our own efforts, they cannot be acquired. But 
if goodKcss ]>e the proper object of our love and esteem, 
greatness deserves our high admiration and resj^ect. 'i hh 
Mr. Brindley before us is, by all accounts, a worthy man, 
but it is not^for this reason 1 have brought you to see him. 
I wish you to look ui>on him as one of those sublime and 
uncommon objects of nature, which fill the mind with a 
cerjain awe and astonishment Next to being grcjit one’s 
self, it is desirable to have a true relish for greamesa 
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THE. FOUR SISTER& 

T AM one of four sisters ; and having some reason <o think 
myself not weJJ used either by them or<^by the world, I beg 
leave to lay before you a sketch of our history and characters. 
You will not wonder there should be frequent bickerings 
amongst us, w'hen 1 tell you that in our infancy were 
continually fighting ; and so gre^at were'^the noise, and din, 
and confusion in our continual Wuggles to g£t uppermost, 
that it was impossible for anybody to live amongst us, in 
< such a scene of tumult and disorder. These brawls, how- 
ever. by a powerful interposition, were put an^'end to; our 
proper place was assigned to each of us, and we had strict 
orders not to encroach on the limits of each othcr*s property, 
but to join our common offices for the good of the whole 
family. 

My first sister (I call her the first, because we havfe 
generally alldU'ed her th5 pi*ccedcnce in rank) is, I musl 
acknowledge, of a very active, sprightly dis|)Osition ; quick 
and lively, and has more brilliancy than either of us ; but 
she is hot : everything serves for fuel to her fury, when it is ■ 
once raised to a certain dcgief, and she i«i so mischievous 
whenever she gets the upi>er hand, that, notwithstanding her 
aspirin^ disposition, if I may freely speak my mind, sbfc is 
calculated to make a good servant, •but a very bad mistress. 

I am almost ashaived to mention, that, notwithstanding 
lier seeming delicacy, she has a most voracious appetite, and 
devours everything thtit comes in her way; though, ^ like 
other eager, thin people, she does no credit to her keeping. 
Many a time has she consumed the product of. my barns 
and storehouses, but it is all lo.st upon her. She has even 
been known to get into an oil-shop, cr tallow-chandler's, 
when everybody was asleep, and lick up, with the utmo^ 
greediness, whatever she found there. Indeed, all prudent 
jKople are aware of her tricks, and though $be»is admitted 
into the best families, they take care to watch her .very 
narrowly. I should not forget to mention, that" my sister 
was once in a country where she was treated with uncommoti * 
resjXfCk ; shf* was lodged in a sumptuous building, and had 
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a namber 0 / young women of the families lo attend on 

her^ and fesKl her, and watch over her health : in short, she 
was looktd upon as something mo^e than a common mortal. 
But sMfe always behaved with great severity to her maitft, 
and if any of them were negligent of theij duly, or made 
a slip in their own conduct, nothing would serve her but 
bulging the poon girls alive. I have myself had some dark 
hint^and intimations from the most respectable authority, 
that i^lic wiy, some time qj* other, make an end of me. Vou 
. need not wonder, therefore, if I am jealous of her motions. 
The next sister 1 shall mention to you, has so far the 



appearance of modesty and humility, that .she generally 
seeks tha lowest place. She is. indeed, of a very yielding, 
easy tepper, generally cool, and often wears a sweer, placid 
smile ujxjn her countenance ; but she is easily ruffled, and 
when worked up, as she often is, by another sister, whom 1 
shall mention to you by and by, .she becomes a perfect fur>’. 
Indeed, she i$ so apt to swell with sudden gusts of passion, 
that ish<| is suspected at times to be a little lunatic. Between 
her and my first mentioned sister there is a ntore settled 
nfitipi&hy than between the Theban pair, and they never 
meet without making efforts to destroy one another. With 
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me she is always ready to form the most intimate union> but 
it is not always to my advantage. There goes a story in our 
family, that when we were all young, she once utempted 
to drown me. She actually kept me under a considerable 
time, and thou/h at length I got my head above water, my 
constitution is generally thought to have been essentially 
injured by it ever since. From that time she has made no 
such atrocious attempt, but she is continually making en- 
croachments u[K)n my property, qpd even when she a^^pears 
most gentle, she is very insidious, and has such an under- 
mining way with her, that her insinuating arts are as much 
to be dreaded as open violence. I might, indeed, remon' 
strate, but it is a Known ])art of her character- -tnat nothing 
makes any lasting impression upon her. 

As to my third sister, I have already mentioned the ill 
offices she does me with my last-mentioned one, who is 
entirely under her influencei She is, besides, of a very un- 
certain, variable temper, sometimes hut, and sometimes cold, 
noljody knows where to have her. Her lightness is even 
proverbial, and she has nothing to, give those who live with 
her more substantial than the smiles of courtiers. I must 
add, that she keeps in her ser\ice three or four rough 
blustering bullies, with puffed cheeks, who* when they are 
lei loose, think they have nothing to do but drive ihc world 
before them. She sometimes joins with my first sister, and 
their violence occasionally throws me into such a tri;mbling, 
though naturally of a firm constitution, I shake as though I 
were in an ague fit. 

As to myself, I am of a steady, solid temper, not shining, 
indeed, but kind and liberal ; quite a I.ady BountifuU 
Iwery one tastes of my beneficence, and I um of sc grateful 
a disposition, that I have been known to return a hundred- 
fold for any present that has been mado me. 1 feed and 
clothe all my children, and afford a welcome home to the 
wretch who has no other. I bear wnth unrepining patience 
all manner of ill usage ; 1 am trampled upon ; I &m tom and 
wounded with the most cutting strokes ; I am pillaged^of 
the treasures bidder, in my most secret chambers ; notwith- 
standing /which, 1 am always ready to return good for evi]» 
and am continually subservient to the pleasure or advantage 
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of others ft, so ungrateful is the world, that BecaAse I do 
not Assess all the airiness and activity of my sister^ I am 
stigmatised* as dull and heavy. JEvery sordid, miserable 
fellow is" called, by way of derision, one of wr childrea; 
and if a person, on entering the room, do but turn his eyes 
upon me, he is thought stupid anjd mean,aand not fit for 
good company. I have the satisfaction, however, of hnding 
that people always incline towards me as they grow older ; 
and that they who seemed proudly to disdain any affinity 
with liic, are content to rink at last into iny boi^onv You 
will, probably, wish to have some account of my jMjrscm, 
I am not a regular beauty ; some of my features arc rathcf 
harsh and* prominent, when viewed scyarately; but my 
countenance* has so much variety of cx[>ression, and so 
many different attitudes of elegance, that they who study 
my face with attention, find out continually new charms ; 
and it may be truly said of me, what 'i'itus says of his 
mistress, and for S much longer space — 

** Pendant cinq ans entiibres tons le« jours j# la vo|s, 

El crois tiiujours b voir |H>ur la pieii.;irc lo. 

** For fiw whoif each day she me» is my view, 

Vei every day 1 seem t<» see hci wew,” 

Though I hjive been s<s long a mother, I have still a 
surprising <iir of youth and freshness, which is as isied by 
ail the advantages of well-chosen orna > ent, for J dxss well, 
and according to the season. 

This is what I have chieflv to* say of myself and my 
sisters. To a person of your sagacity it will be unnecessary 
for me to sign my name. Indeed, one w ho becomes ac- 

r inted with any one of the family, cannot be at a loss to 
over, th*? rcst, notwithstanding the difference in our 
features and characters. 


THE GAIN OF A LOSS. 

Philander possessed a considerable place about the court, 
which obliged him to live in a style of show and exnense. 
He kept high comj)any, made frequent entertainments, and 
brought up a family of several daughters, in all the^ipxurious 
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eleganc^ which his situation and prospects seemed to 
justify/' His wife had balls and routs at her own house, and 
frequented all the places ,of fashiinablc amusement. After 
^ some years passed in this manner, a sudden change of 
* parties threw Philander out of his employment, and at once 
ruined all his plans of future advancement. Though his 
place had been lucrative,"' the exj^enst; it led him into nrore 
than counterbalanced the profits ; so that, kistead of saving 
anything, he had involved himself considerably in IScbt 
His creditors, on hearing of thrS change in his dSfairs, 
became so importunate that, in order to satisfy them, he 
was compelled to sell a moderate paternal estate in a remote 
county, reserving , nothing out of it but one small farm. 
i*hilandcr liad strength of mind sufficient to fe^iVable him at 
once to decide on tiie best plan to be followed in his 
jiresent circumstances ; instead, therefore, of wasting his 
time and remaining property in fruitless attempts to interest 
his town friends in his favour, he sold off'^his fme furniture, 
and without d^lay carried ,down his whole ftunily to the , 
little spot he t oiiUl still call his own, where he commenced 
a life of industry and ^strict frugality in the capacity of a 
small farmer. It w’as long beiore the female part of his 
household could accommodate themselves to a mode of living 
so new to them, and so destitute of all thiti thev had been 
accustoipcd to regard as essential to their very existence*. 
At length, however, mutual afTectjion and natural gorxl 
.sense, and, above all, necessity, brought them to a^M]uiesce 
tolerably in their situatfon, and to engage in earnest in its 
duties. Occasional regrets, however, could not but remain ; 
and the silent sigh would tel! whither their thoughts had 
fled. 

Philander perceived it, but look care never' to -•embitter 
their feelings by harsh chidings or untimely admqnition.s. 
But on the anniversary of their taking 'possessum of the 
farm-house, he assembled them under a spreading tree that 
gre>v before their little garden, and while the summer’s sun 
grided all the objects around, he thus addressed 

My d<*ar partners in every fortune, if the revolution of a 
year have had the cTTect on your mind that it has on mine* 

1 may cofhgratulate you on your condition. I am now able, * 
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with a Arm ione» to ask tnysdf> What have 1 lost? and *1 
feel.lo much more to be oleased with than to regret, that 
the quesdoif git'es me ratner comihtt than sorrow, l.ook 
at yon ^fendid luminary, and tell me if its gradual appear 
ance above the horizon on a Ane morning, shedding light 
and joy over , the wide creation, be not a gander as well 
as a ^ore heart-cheeriag spectacle than that of the most 
magnihcent salodn, illuminated with dazzling lustres, is 
not the spirit of the wholesome breeze, fresh from the 
mountain, and perfumed avtth wild flow'ers, infinitely more 
invigorating to the senses than the air of the crowded 



drawing-room, laden with scented powder and essences? 
Did we reijigh fio well the disguised dishes with which a 
French cook strove to whet our sickly api)etites, as we do 
our draught of new milk, our home made loaf, and the 
other articles of our simple fare ? Was our sleep so swxet 
after midnight suppers and the long vigils of cards, as it is 
now, that early rising and the exercises of the day prepare 
us for closing our eyes as soon as night has covered every’ 
thing wkh her friendly veil ? Shall we complaig that our 
, clpth^es at preseot answer only the pufpose^ of keeping us 
warm, when we recollect all the care and pafAs it ^gst us to 
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keep pace Mth the fashion, and the mortification we under- 
went ^at bein^ outshone by our superiors in fortune? ^Did 
not the vexation of insolent an^d unfaithful servants over- 
balance the trouble we now find in waiting on ourselves? 
VVe may regret the loss of society ; but, alas ! what was the 
society of a cr^wd of visitors, who regarded us merely as 
the keej^ers of a j>lace of public resort, and whom we visited 
with similar sensations? If we former!/^ could command 
leisure to cultivate our minds, and acquire polite accom- 
plishments, did w-e, in reality, ap;;>ly much leisure to these 
purposes, and is not our time now filled more to our satis- 
fiiction by employments of which we cannot doubt the 
tisefulness? — nol^to say, that the moral virtues,we are now 
called upon to exercise, afford the truest Cultivation to 
our minds. What, then, have we lost? In improved 
health, the charms of a beautiful country, a decent supply 
of all real wants, and the love and kind offices of caph 
other, do we not still possess enough for Wrldly happiness? 
We have lost, indeed, a certain rank and station in life ; but 
have we not acquired another as truly respectable ? We are 
debarred the prospects of future advancement ; but if our 
present condition be a good one, why need we lament that 
it is likely to be lasting ? The next anniversary will find us 
more in harmony with our situlition than cVen the present. 
f.ook forward, ihcnf cheerily. The storm is i»ast. •\\ie 
have l)een shipwrecked, but we have only exchangeef a 
i'umbrous vessel for a light pinnace, and we are again on 
our course. Much of*' our cargo has been thrown over- 
hoard, but no one loses what he does not miss.’’ 

'I'hus saying, Philander tenderly embraced his wife and 
daughters. The tear stood in their eyes, bu^consolation 
beamed on their hearts. 


WISE MEN. 

“ Ydi: may remember, Arthur,” said Mr. C. to his son, “ that 
some time ago I endeavoured to gi\c you a notion* of what 
man wa^. Suppose wc now talk a little about 
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^‘JVith aHIny heart, sir,” replied Arthur, " • 

Mk C \urise man, then, is who pursues the heii mis 
by ike pn^esi means. But as this definition may be rathe^ 
too absaract to give you a clear comprehension of the thing, 
I shall open it to you by examples. What cjp you think >s 
the best end a man can pursue in life ? 

A. 1 suppose tp makfe himself happy. 

Mm C. Irue. And as we are so cronstituted that wc 
cannqli be happy ourselv^ without making others happy, 
the best endT of living is to produce as much general happi- 
ness as lies in our power. 

A. But that is goodness^ is it not ? ' 

'Mr. C has ; and therefore wisdom iribludes goodness. 


The wise 'man always intends what is good, and employs 
skill or judgment in attaining it. If he were to puisne the 
best things weakly, he could not be wise, any mo.c than 
though he were to pursue bad or indifferent things judici- 
ously. One^of the wisest men I know is our neighbour, 
Mr. Freeland 

A Wtmt, the justice? ^ . • 

* J\fr. C Yea Sew men have succeeded more j^rfectly 
in securing their own happiness, and promoting that of 
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tfiose*around them. Born to a competent Estate, he early 
settled upon it, and l)egan to improve it. He^reducea all 
his expenses within his mcome, and indulged no tiostes that 
if'ould lead him into excesses of any kind. At the same 
time, lie did njH refuse any proper and innocent pleasures 
that came in his way ; and his house has always been dis- 
tinguished for decent cheerfulnessT and ^hospitality. He 
applied himself with diligence to amending the moraU and 
improving the condition of his dejiendants. He studied 
attentively the laws of his courttr}', and quaHfied himself 
for administering justice with skill and fidelity. No one 
'booner discovers where the right lies, or lakes surer means 
to enforce it. He is the iierson to whom.the.^ighbour5*of 
all degrees apply for counsel in their difficulties. His con* 
duct is always consistent and ^uniform — never violent, 
never ra.sh, never in extremes, but always deliberating before 
he acts, and then acting with firmnesvand vigour. The 
peace and good order of the whole neighbou/hood materh 
ally depend apon him \ “and upon every emergency his 
opinion is the first thing inquired after. He enjoys ‘the 
respect of ihc rich, \he confidence of the poor, and the 
goodwill of both. '* 

A. But I have heard some i>eople reckqn old Harpy as 
wise a man as he. • 

Mr. )C. It is a great abuse of \rords to call Harpy a*i)4se 
man. He is of another species — a man ; who is to 

a wise man what an a]?iie is to a human creature — iPbad and 
con tempt iblc i csc mblanc e. 

A. He is very clever, though ; is he not? 

Mr. C. Harpy has a good natural understanding, a clear 
head, and a cool temper ; but his only end intlife^has been 
to raise a fortune by base and dishonest means. Being 
thoroughly acquainted with all the tricks., and artifict^s of the 
law, he ernployed his knowledge to take undue advantages 
of all who intrusted him with the management of their 
affairs ; apd under colour of assisting them, he .contrived to 
get possession of all their property. Thus he has became 
extremely ricli, li^es in a great house with a nliinber of 
icrvantsv is even visited by persons of rank, ye^ is xani 
versally detested and despised, and has not a friend in thL 
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Wof^d. He*b conscious of tbis, Md is wretched. ^ Suspi-^ 
cion and r^orse continunlly prey upon his mind. Of all 
whom ha has cheated, he has deceived himself the mos^ ; 
and has proved himself as much a fool in the end he has 
pursued, as a knave in the means^ » 

A. Are not men of great learning and knowledge wise 
men ? ^ , 

JhSr. C They are so, if that knowledge and learning are 
employed to make them j^appier and more useful. But it 
too rfien Happens that their speculations are of a kind 
beneficial neither to themselves nor to others; and thev 
often neglect to regulate their tempers while they impro\^ 
their undefsitndings. Some men of gfeat learning have 
been the most arrogant and quarrelsome of mortals, and as 
foolish and absurd in their conduct as the most untaught 
of their species. 

A* But is not sk philosofihcr and a wise man the same 
thing? . , 

• J/r. C A j)hilosopher is prtqjerly a hmr vf tasiiom; and 
if he search after it witji a right tiispo.sition, he will pro* 
bably find it oftener than other men. But he must practise 
as well as it'now, in order to \yc truly wise. 

A. I have read of the sevien wise men of (ireere. What 
were they ? ♦ 

C. They ^ere men distinguished for their kiibwledge 
and talents, and some df them for their virtue too. But a 
wiser than them all was Socrates, w'hose c hief praise it was 
that he turned philosophy from vain and fruitless disputation 
to t|ie regulation of life and manners, and that he was hinv 
.self a great example of the wisdom he taught 
A. Haye we had any person lately very remarkable for 
wisdom ? 

Air (T. In my ojiinion, few wiser men have ever existed 
than the late Dr. Franklin, the American. From the low 
station of a journeyman printer to the elevated one of 
ambassados«plentpotentiary from his country to the court 
of prance, he always distinguished himsdlf by sagacity in 
discovering, and good sense in prariisiag, what wSs most 
''beneficial to himsfblf and others. He was a great^ natural 
philosopher, and made some very brilliant disco'jeries ; but it 
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was ever his favourite purpose to turn everything to use, aivi to 
extract some practical advantage from his speculations. He 
thoroughly understood common life^ and all that conduces 
to its comfort; and he has left behind him treasures of 
domestic wisdopi, superior, perhaps, to any of the bemted 
maxims of antiquity. He never let slip any opportunity of 
improving his knowledge, whether* of gr/^at things or of 
small; and was equally ready to converse with ai. day- 
labourer and a prime minister upon topics from ^hich 
he might derive instruction. He rose to wealth, but 
obtained it by honourable means. He prolonged his life 
by temperance to a great age, and enjoyed it to the last 
Few men knew zhore than he, and none employed know- 
ledge to better purposes. [There are those, however, who 
consider, and upon strong grounds, that Franklin was cold 
and calculating, selfish and heartless, in his general inter- 
course with mankind — Editor.] « 

A. A man, then, I suppose, cannot be ,, wise without 
knowing a great deal ? 

Mr, C If a man be acquainted with everything belong- 
ing to his station, it is wisdom enough ; ' and a peasant may 
be as truly wise in his place as a statesman or legislator. 
You remember that fable of Gay, in which a shepherd gives 
lessons of wisdom to a philosopher. 

A. Oil yes— it begins 

** Remotcjrom cilich lived a swain.” 

Mr, C 'frue. He is represented as drawing all his 
maxims of conduct from observation of brute animals, and 
they, indeed, have universally that character of wisdom, of 
pursuing the ends best suited to them by the .properest 
means. But this is owing to the impulse of unerring 
instinct Man has reason for his ^uide, and his wisdom 
can only be the consequence of the right use of his reason. 
This will lead him to virtue. Thus the fable we have been 
mentioning rightly concludes with 


Thy fame is just, the sage replies, 
Thy*w>/«^ proves thee tfTtfy wise,** 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. • 

George Corkisv» a rftitive of I^ndon, was brought up to 
the sea. After making several voyages to the East Indies 
in th^capacity of mate, h^ obtained the command of a ship 
in the country trade there, and passed many years of bis 
life in sailing from one port to another of the Company’s 
different settlements, and residing at intervals on shore witit 
the superintejRdents of their commerc ial cbncerns. Having 
by these means raised a moderate fortune, and being now 
beyond the meridian of life, he felt a strong desire of re- 
turning to his native country, and seeing his family and 
friend^ concerning^whom he had received no tidings for a 
long time, hje realised his property, settled his affairs, and 
taking his passage for England, Arrived jn tHb Downs after 
an absence of sixteen years. 

He immediately repaited to I.onclon, and went to the 
house of afh only brother, whom he had left rcsf:ectably 
established in a. public office. He found that his brother 
was dead, and the family broken up : and he was directed 
ta*|lie house of one of his nieces, who was mariiVd and 
settled at a small distance from town. On making himself 
known, 3e was received with great respect and affee tion by 
the married niece, and a single sister, who resided with her. 
To |his good reception, the idea of his bringing back with 
him a large fortune did not a little contribute. 1 lie\ pressed 
him in thg mpst urgent manner to take up his abr de there, 
and omitted nothing that could testify their dutifiJi regard 
to so n^r a 'relation. On his part, he was sincerely glad 
to see them, and presented them with some valuable Indian 
commodities which he had brought with him. They soon 
fdl into couversalion concerning the family jevents that had 
tak^n place during his long absence. Mutual condolences 
passed ofi the death of the father ; the. mother had been 
^dead long before. • The captain, in the warmth of kis heart, 
declared his intention of befriending the suryivors’of 
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family, and hts wishes of seeing the second sister as ccm- 
fortably settled in the world as the first seemed to be. 

** But,” said he, “ are you two the only ones left ? What 
is* become of my little smiling playfellow, Amelia?' I re- 
member her as though it were yesterday, coming behind my 
chair, and giving me a sly pull, and then running away that 
I might follow her for a kiss. I should be ''orry if an^^hing 
had hapi>ened to her.** 

“Alasl sir,” said the elder niece, ‘‘she has beer the 
cause of an infinite deal of trouble to her friends ! She was 
always a giddy girl, and her misconduct has proved her 
rttn. It would be an advanU^e if we could all forget her I ” 
“ What, then.** sMd the uncle, “ has she dishefioured her- 
self? Poor creature ! ** 

“ I cannot say,** replied the niece, “ that she has done so 
in the worst sense of the word ; but she has disgraced her- 
self and her family by a hasty, foolish m.'Ttch with one be- 
neath her, and it has ended, as might have been expected, 
in poverty and Vetqhedness.” 

“ 1 am glad,” returned the captain, “ that it is no worsle ; 
for, though 1 much disapprove of improper matches, yet 
young girls may fall into still greater evils, and where there 
is no crime, there can be no irreparable disgrace. But who 
was the man, and what did my brother say to it?” 

“Why; sir, I cannot say, but it was partly my faihcr'.s 
own fault ; for he took a sort of HkJng to the young nian, 
who was a drawirig-ma:;ter employed in the family, and 
would not forbid him the house after wc had informed him 
of the danger of an attachment between Amelia and him. 
So, when it was too late, he fell into a violent passion at>out 
ity which had no other effect than to drive fne girl directly 
into her lovers arms. I'hey married, and soon fell into 
difficulties. My father, of course, would do hothmg for 
them ; and when he died, he not only disinherited her, but 
made us promise no longer to look upon her as a sister/* 
“And you dia make that promise ?** said the v:aptam, in 
a tone of surprise and displeasure, 

*‘We could not disobey our parent,” replied the other 
sister : “ but we have several times sent her relief in her 
necessities, though it was improper for us to see her.** 
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praf, what is become of her at last — where ia she 

no^?'' 

Reallfr, and her husband hate shifted their lodgings 
so ofteni that it is some time since we heard anything abouf 
them.*' 

^‘Some time I how long ? ” 

“ Perhaps half ^ year V>r more, 

** Boor outcast ! " cried the captain, in a sort of muttered 
half-voice, “ I have made no promise^ however^ to re- 
nounce thee.* Be pleased^ madam," he continued, address- 
ing himself gravely to the married niece, favour me 
with the /as/ direction you had to this unfortunate sister." • 
She blushed and looked confused : andPnt length, after a 
good deal of searching, presented it to her uncle. " But, 
my dear sir," said she, “ you will not think of leaving us to- 
day. My servant shall make all the inquiric s you choose, 
and save you the tiouble ; and to morrow you can ride to 
town, and do^s you think proper.’* 

* “ My good niece," said the daptain, I am but an in- 
different sleeper, and 1 am afraid things would run in my 
head, and keep me awalce. Beside^, I am naturally iin- 
|xitient, arffli love to do my business myself. You will 
excuse me,” Sp saying, he»took up his hat, and, without 
much ceremony, went out of the house, and took the road 
lo*jown on foot, leaving his two nieces somewhat •discon- 
certed. • 

When* he arrived, he went with(^ut delay to the place 
mentioned, which was a by-street near Soho. 'I he people 
wh^ kept the lodgings informed him that the persons he in- 
c]uired after had left them several months, and they did not 
know whjt hgd become of them. 'Ibis threw the captain 
into great i>erplexity ; but while he was considerini what he 
should flo next, the;woman of the house recollected that Mr. 
Bland (that was the drawing-master’s name) had been em- 
ployed at a certain school, where information about him 
might possibly be obtained. Captaiti C 9 rnish hastened 
aw^y to the place, and was informed by the ma.sier of the 
school tHht such a person had, indeed. l;|een engaged there, 
•but had ceased i(f attend for some lime i>ast. ^ 

“ He was a very well-beliaved, industrious ^ oung^ man,'*» 
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addedrthe master, ** but in distressed circumstances, which 
prevented him from making that respectable appearance 
which we expect in all who attend our school ; so I was ob- 
li|;ed to dismiss him. It was a great force upon my 
1 assure you, sy', to do so ; but you know the thing could 
not be hel{>ed” 

The captain eyed him with indignant contempt, and said, 

I suppose, then, sir, your feelings never suffered you to 
inquire where this i)oor creature lodged, or what became of 
him afterwards ? ” 

“As to that,” replied the master, “every man knows his 
cMn business best, and my time is fully taken up with my 
own concerns ; bu«. I believe 1 have a note of lodgings 
he then occupied — here it is.” 

^I'hc captain took it, and, turning on his heel, withdrew 
in silence. 

He posted away to the place, but tlwire, loo, had the 
mortification of learning that he was too late, /Fhe people, 
however, told him that they l)elieved he might find the 
family he was seeking in a ncighbq>uring alley, at a lodging 
up three pair of stairs.' The captain’s heart sank within 
him ; however, taking a boy as a guide, he proceeded 
immediately to the spot On going up, the narrow, 
creaking staircase, he met a man coming down vilh a bed 
on his skoulders. At the top of the landing stood another 
with a bundle of blankets and sheOcs. A woman,^ with a 
child in her arms, w'as ejcpostulating with him, and he heard 
her exclaim, “ Cruel I not to leave me bed for myself 
and ray poor children !” 

“ Stop,” said the captain to the man, “ set down those 
things.” The man lusitated. The captain itnewed his 
command in a peremptory tone, and then advanced towards 
the woman 1'hey looked earnestly at each other. Through 
her pale and emaciated features, he saw something of his 
little smiler ; and at length, in a faint voice, he addressed 
her, — 

“ Arc you Amelia (Jornish ? ' 

“ That tifas my negne,'* she replied. 

“ I am your uncle,” he cried, clasping her in hisf armi, 
and sobbing as though bis heart would break* 
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** My uncte 1 ” si&d she, and fainted 
,^e was just able to set jher down on the only remoinmg 
chair, and take her child from hen* Two other young chil- 
dren came running up, and began to scream with terror. 
Amelia recovered herself. 

Oh, sir, what a situation you see me in : ” 

/* A situation, ^pdeed said he. “ Poor forsaken creature ! 
but ypu have friend left ! 

H&then asked w^hat had l>ecome of her husband She 
told nim, that having fatigued himself with walking every 
day to a great distance, for a little employment, that scarcely 



afforded ^thejpi bread, he had fallen ill, and w^as now' in an 
hospital, ^and that, after having been obliged to sell most of 
their lirtle furniture? and clothes for present subsistence, their 
landlord had just seized their only remaining bed for some 
arrears of rent The captain immediately discharged the 
debt, and causing the bed to be brought up again, dismissed 
th^ man. He then entered into a conversation with his 
niece about the events that had befallen her. « 

. y“Alas! sir,*' said she, “I arn sensible I was greatly to 
blame in disobeying my father, and leaving his roof as I’ 
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did ; but| perhaps something might be alleged ift my excpse 
— at least, years of calamity and distress may bg an expia- 
tion, As to my husband, however, he has never given me 
life least cause of complaint — he has ever been kind and 
good, and wha^ we have suffered has been through mis- 
fortune, and not fault To be sure, vrhen we married, we 
did not consider how a family was td be nviintained. His 
was a poor employment, and sickness and other accidents 
soon brought us to a state of ix>ve^rty from which we 
never retrieve ourselves. He, poor man ! was* never idle 
when he could help it, and denied himself every indulgence 
iff order to provide for the wants of his wife and the chil- 
dren. I did my part, loo, as well as I was aWes But my 
father s unrelenting severity made me quite heart-broken ; 
and thotigli my sisters two or three times gave us a little 
relief in our pressing necessities — for nothing else could 
liave made me ask it in the manner I did/*— yet they would 
never permit me i<) see them, and for some titpc past have 
entirely abandoned us. 1 thought Heaven had abandoned 
us too. The hour of extreme distress was conic ; but 
have been sent for our Comfort.*' 

^‘And your comfort, please God! I will be,’**cried the 
captain, with energy. “ You a^ my own dear child, and 
your little ones shall be mine too. Dry up your tearg - 
better days, I hope, are approaching/* / 

Evening was now coming on, and it was too late to think 
of changing lodgings. U'he captain procured a neighbour 
to go out for some provisions and other necessaries, and 
then took his leave, with a promise of being with his nie^e 
early the next morning. Indeed, as he proposed going to 
fiay a vi.sit to her husband, she was far ftonv wiping to 
detain him longer. He iveni directly from thence to the 
hospital, and having got access to the jnedical nSan in 
attendance, begged to be informed of ibc real state of his 
patient Bland. I'he gentleman told him that he latioured 
under a .slow fever, attended with extreme dejcctiou of 
sf)irits, but that there ivere no signs of urgent danger. 

“ If you»wiIl allow; me to see him,'* said the cap&in, “I 
believe "l shall be able to administer a cordi,tl more effectuarl, 
perhaps, ‘than all your medicines.’* 
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was shbwn up to the ward where the poor maw lay, 
ai^diseated Ipmself by his bedside. 

Mr. Bland/' said he, i am a* stranger to you, but 1 
come tw bring you some news of your family." * 

The sick man aroused himself, as it were,^from a stupor, 
and fixed his eyes in silence on the captain. 

He proceededr-** P*haps you may have heard of an 
uncleathat your wife had in the East Indies — he is roinc 
homeland— and — I am he/' ^ 

Upon this^he eagerly stretched out his hand, and taking 
that of Bland, which was thrust out of the berlclothes to 
meet it, gave it a cordial shake. The sick man’s eyc^ 
glistened — hewgrasped the captain’s hand with all his re^ 
maining strength, and drawing it to his mouth, kissed it 
with fervour. All he could say was, God bless you !— be 
kind to i)oor Amelia I ” 

“I will— I will, \cried the captain; will be a father 
to you all. Cheer uj) — keep U|) your spirits — all, will be 
well ! " He then, with a kind look, and another shake of 
the*hand. wished him a good night, and left the poor man 
lightened at once of half his disease. * 

The captain went home to the coffee-house where he 
lodged, got a light supj)er, and went early to bed. After 
medijtating some time with heartfelt satisfaction on the work 
of^ie day, he fell into a sweet sleep, which lasted itll day- 
break. The next morffing early he arose and .sallied forth 
in searc!) of furnished lodgings. After some inquiry, he 
met with a commodious set, in a pleasant airy situation, for 
whigh he agreed. He then drove to Amelia, and found her 
and her children neat and clean, and as well dressed as 
their fxxy wardft)be would admit. He etllbraced them 
with the utmost affection, and rejoiced Amelia*s heart with 
a favouAble account of her husband. He then told them 
to prtqxire for a ride with him. The childrefti were over- 
joyed at the proposal, and they accompanied him down lo 
the coach in high spirits. Amelia scarcely knew what to 
think or expect, /f hey drove first to a warehouse for rcad) - 
^made lin In, where the captain made Amelia furnish herself 
hfitk a <t>niplete s$t of everything necessary for present use 
foir We children and herself, not forgetting so^e shfrts for * 
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her huaband Thence they went to a clothes^shop» where 
the little boy was supplied with a jacket and trousers, a hat 
and greatcoat, and the ^rl with another greatcoat and a, 
bonnet — both were made as happy as happy cou«d be. 
They were nexf all furnished with new shoes In short, 
they had not proceeded far, before the mother and three 
children were all in complete new habiHm''nt8, decent, but 
not fine ; while the old ones were all tied up in a great 
bundle, and^ destined for some fat^ily still poorer than they 
had been. 

The captain then drove to the lodgings he had taken, 
aiid which he had directed to be put in thorough order. 
He led Amelia \fpstairs, who knew not whither she was 
going. He brought her into a handsome room, and seated 
her in a chair. 

** This, my dear,** said he, “ is your home. I hope you 
will let me now and then come and see yc u in it** 

Amelia turned pale, and^ could not speak. . At length a 
flood of tears came to her relief, and she suddenly threw 
herself at her uncle’s feet, and poured out thanks and 
blessings in a broken voice. 

He raised her, and kindly kissing her and her children, 
slipped a purse of gold into her hand, and hurried down- 
stairs. 

He next went to the hospital, and found Mr. Bland 
sitting up, in bed, and taking som^e food with apparent 
pleasure. He sat down by him. 

“ God bless you, sir ! ** said Bland, “ I see now it is all a 
reality, and not a dream. Your figure has been haunting •ne 
all night, and I have scarcely been able to satisfy myself 
whether I had feally seen and spoken to you, cr whether it 
were a fit of delirium. Yet my spirits have been lightened, 
and I have now been eating with a relish I have not ex- 
f)erienced for many days past. But may I ask how is my 
poor Amelia, and my little ones?** 

‘* Thcy are well and happy, my good friend," said the 
captain; **and I hope you will soon be so along wL^h 
them.” . ^ 

The medical gentleman came up, and felt his patienda 
pulse. 
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** You are«a skilful doctor indeed, sir,** said he to C||iptatn 
Cofhish ; ”you have cure 4 the poor man of his fever. His 
pulse is dalm as my own.** • 

' ITie^captain consulted him about the safety of removing; 
him ; and he said he thought there would be no hazard in 
the removal that very day. The captain awtited the arrival 
of the physician, who* confirmed that opinioa A sedan 
chai^was proculM, and full directions being oNhtined for 
his future treatment, with the physician's promise to look 
after nim, the captain walked before the chair to the new 
lodgings. On the knock at the door, Amelia looked out of 
the window, and seeing the chair, ran down, and met her unci# 
and husband^n the passage. The |K)or dnan, not knowing 
where he was, and gazing wildly around him, was carried 
upstairs, and placed upon a good bed, while his wife and 
children assembled round it. A glass of wine restored him 
to his recollection^ when a most tender scene ensued, which 
the uncle closed £ soon as he could, for fear of too much 
* agitating the yet feeble organs of the sick m^. 

fiy Amelia*s constant attention, assisted by proper help, 
Mr. Bland shortly recot'cred ; and* the whole family lost 
their sicklv, emaciated appearance, and became healthy and 
happy. The kind uncle wa^ never long absent from them, 
and was alyays*received with looks of pleasure and gratitude 
thaf penetrated his very .souL He obtained for Bland 
a*good engagement in the exercise of his profession, and 
took Amelia and her children into^his special care. As to 
his other nieces, though he did not entirely break off his 
connection with them, but, on the contrar)', showed them 
occasional marks of the kindness of a relation, yet he could 
never look upw them with true cordiality. And as they 
had so Velf kept their promise to their father of never 
treating Amelia as a sister while in her afnictc<^ state, he 
took care not to tempt them to break it, now she was in a 
favoured and prosperous condition. 


0. 
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MASTER AND SLAVE. ^ ; 

Master. Now, villain ! what have you to say for this 
second attempt to run away? Is there any punishment 
that you do not deserve ? 

Slave. I well know that nothing,! can say will avail I 
submit fate. « 

M. But are you not a base fellow, a hardened and un- 
grateful rascal ? ^ ^ 

.V. I am a slave. That is answer enough. 

M. I am not content with that answer. I thought I 
discerned in you some tokens of a mind superior to your 



condiiic»n. I treated you accordingly. .You have been 
comfortably fed and lodged, not overworked, and attendee! 
with the niost humane care when you were sick. ‘-^And is 
this the return ? 

S. Since you condescend to talk with me as man to man, 

I will reply. What have you done-- what can, you do for 
me, that will compensate for the liberty which you have 
taken aw^ajr ? « * 

M. I did not take it away. You were a slave when I- 
iairly purchased you. 


master aj^d slave, 
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S. Did I igive my consent to the purcha*,^ * 

Jf, You had no consent to give. You had already lost 
the righWof* di.sposing of yourself. • 

•S U had lost the pouter i but how the right ) 1 w4s i 

treacherously kidnapped in my own country^when following 
an honest oecupation. .1 was put in chains* sold to one of 
your countrymej, carried by force on board his ship, brought 
hithqy and exposed to sale like a beast in the malket, where 
you fought me. What step in all this progress of violence 
and injustice can give bright) Was it in the villain who 
stole me, in the slave-merchant who templed him to do so, 
or in you w’ho encouraged the slave-merchant to bring hlfe 
cargo of hthtij^n cattle to cultivate your latids ? 

Mn It is in the order of providence that one man should 
become subservient to another. It ever has been so, and 
ever will be. I found the custom, and did not make it. 

5. You cannot ^ut be sensible that the roblier who puts 
a pistol to your breast may make just the same t)lea. Provi- 
•dence gives fiim a power over*)’our life a»d jwopcrly; it 
gave my enemies a power over my liberty. . But it has alsf> 
giyen me legs to escaj^e frith ; and \fhat should prevent me 
from usir^ them? Nay, what should restrain me from 
retaliating the Ajroggs 1 have suffered, if a favourable occa- 
sion should offer 

Mf. Gratitude, I repeat, — gratitude! Have I en- 
devoured ever since* I possessed you to alleviate youi; 
misfortifhes by kind treatment, ar^i docs that confer no 
obligation? Consider how' much worse your condition 
might have been under another master. 

S You have done nothing for me more than for your 
working catt},e. »Are they not well fed and tended ? Do you 
•work them harder than your slaves ? Is not the a le of treat- 
ing boih only yo^r own advantage? You treat both your 
men and beast slaves better than some of your neighbours, 
because you are more prudent and wealthy than they. 

M, You /night add, more humane too. 

Humane 1 Does it deserve that a|^!»elIation to keep 
your feltew^men in forced subjection, deprived of all exercise 
«of»their free-wilKy liable to all the injuries that your own 

caprice, or the brutality of your overseers, may heap on 

♦ 
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them,, and dc\’oted, soul and body, only to your pleasure 
and emolument ? Can gratitudcj take place from creatbres 
in such a state, towards* the tyrant who holds chem in It? 
liOok at these limbs — are they not those of a man ? , Think 
that I have the spirit of a man too, 

M. But it w^Ls my intention not only to make your life 
toleralily comfortable at present, but to provide for you in 
your old age. 

S Alas ! is a life like mine, torn from country, friends, 
and all 1 held dear, and compelled to toil under the bdVning 
sun for a master, worth thinking about for old age ? No ; 
the sooner it ends, the sooner I shall obtain that relief for 
which my soul pants. 

M. Is it impossible, then, to hold you by any ties but 
those of constraint and severity ? 

S. It is impossible to make one who has felt the value of 
freedom, acquiesce in being a slave. 

At .Suppose I were to restore you to yoMt liberty — ^would 
you reckon thqi^ a favour ? ' * 

S. 'rhe greatest ; for although it would only be undoing 
a wrong, I know too* well how Tew among mankind are 
capable of sacrificing interest to justice, not te prize the 
exertion when it is made. 

M I do it, then ; * be free. 

S. I am indeed your servant, though not your sia^.e. 
And as the first return I can make for your kindness, I will 
tell you freely the condition in which you live. You are 
surrounded with implacable foes, who long for a safe oppor- 
tunity to revenge upon you and the other planters all the 
miseries they have endured. The more generous tfieir 
natures, the more indignant they feel against that cruel in- 
justice which has dragged them hither, and doomed them to 
perpetual servitude. You can rely on no kindness on your 
part to soften the obduracy of their resentment. You have 
reduced them to the state of brute beasts, and if they have 
not the stupidity of beasts of burden, they must have the 
ferocity of beasts of prey. Superior force alone can give 
you security. As soon as that fails, you are at tlue mercy 
of the merciless. Such is the social bond l>ctw%en fnasUr 
Sind slme. 
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EARTH AND HER CHILDREN. 

• 

IN a certain disfl^ict of the globe, things one year went on 
so ill Ahat almost the whole race of living beings, animals 
and v€getabl|:s, carried thoiir lamentations and complaints to 
their common mother, i/te Earth, 

First came Man, “O Earth/* said he, “how can yoi% 
behold unmoved the intolerable calamities* of your favourite 
offspring I maven shuts up all the sources of its benignity 
to us, and showers plagues and pestilence on our heads — 



storms t^ar to piec^is all the works of human labour - the 
elements of fire and water seem let loose to devour us and 
in the midst of all these evils, some demon i>ossesses us with 
a rage of de^stroying one another ; so that the »whole species 
seei^is doomed to f>erish. Oh, inten edr in our behalf, or 
else receive us again into your maternal bosom, and hide us 
*frora the sight of these accumulated distresses I * » 

ITie other animals then spoke by their deputijs^ theborse,^ ' 

' 2 h 
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the 0¥, and the sheep. “ Oh pity, mother Eartli, those of 
your children that repose on yc^r breast, and derive their 
subsistence from your fruitful bosom ! We ftre^ parcfied 
itith drought^ we are scorched by lightning, we are. beaten 
by pitiless temgests, salubrious vegetables refuse to nourish 
us, we languish under disea.se, and the race of men treat us 
with unusual rigour. Never, without speedy succour, can 
we survive to another year." * 

I’he vegetables next, those which form the verdant carpet 
of the earth, that cover the wa\#ng fields of harvesfj and 
that s[)read their lofty branches in the air, sent forth their 
Complain t. “ Oh, our general mother, to whose breast we 
cleave, and who«?e vital juices we drain, ha\^ compassion 
upon us ! See how we wither and droop under the baleful 
gales that sweej) over us — how wc thirst in vain for the 
gentle dew of heaven — how immense tribes of noxious in- 
sects pierce and devour us —how the faipishing flocks and 
herds tear us up by the roots— and how men, through mutual 
spite, lay wastes and destroy us while yet immature. Already^ 
whole nations of us are desolated, and, unless you savc.us, 
another year will witness our totardestruction." 

“ My children," .said Karth, “I have nowcasted some 
thousand years ; and scarcely, one of them has pa.sscd in 
which similar complaints have not arisen from ^one (juarter 
or another. Nevertheless, everything has remained in itbairly 
the same state, and no s])ccics of created beings has b^en 
finally lost. 'J'he injuges of one year are re])air<?d by the 
succeeding, 'riie grow’ing vegetables may be blasted, but 
the seeds of others lie secure in my bosom, ready to receive 
the vital influence of more favourable seasons. Aniftials 
may be thinned by want and disease, buU a remnant is al- 
ways left, in whom survives the jirinciplc of future* increase. 
As to man, who suffers not only from natural causes, but 
from the effects of his own follies ancf vices, his miseries 
arouse within him the latent powers of remedy, and bring 
him to his reason again ; while experience continually goes 
along with him to improve his means of happiness, if he 
will but*listen to^its dictates. Have patience, <hen, ^ny 
(iiildreq! You were born to suffer, as .well as to enjoy.^ 
^ and yeu must submit to your lot. But console yourselves 
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with the fhyught that you have a kind Mastef abo^e, who 
cre&ted you for benevolenj purposes, and will not withhold 
Hti protection when you stand most in need of it” 


A SECRET CJfARACTER UNVEILED. 

• 

At ft small house in one of the old squares in London, 
Iherflilivcd, for a numbcLof years, a person rather advanced 
in life, whose householcT consisted of one male and one 
female servant. His person was slender, and rather abo\j 
the middle size : he had a grave and pensive aspect ; his 
dress was ite<t and plain, but seldom varied, being generally 
black, which, in make, was never affected by the change of 
fashion. He wore his own hair, A\hich had become thin 
and grey ; in his appearance ami simplic ity of manner he 
much resembled Quaker, though without the peculiarities 
of that sect » He kept up no int^course with his neighbours, 
and for a long period was known to them onl^' by sight. He 
wjls veiy regular in his l^abits, and was observed to go out 
and come^in almost always on fool, and even in the worst 
weather, and a stranger was never observed 10 visit at his 
house. His strvants jiaid* ready money for every article 
t^ey required. If there were a collection in the parish for 
a»y charitable object, he always contributed fully 9 s much 
as was ^xpected of hlfti. His sentiments on religion and 
politics were entirely unknown, though he uas regularly 
observed to leave his house on Sunday a full half-hour 
before the church service commenced, from which it was 
conjectured that he was a regular attendant at scn\c church 
in a distant 4)arf of the town. Jlis manner romm.n'ded the 
resj)cct of his neighbours, and he always relumed the saluta- 
tion of the hat to*those who gave it him ; but in any con- 
versation he might be led into by them be never exceeded 
a few words. Many were curious to know the name and 
cmpIoymetH of such a regular and inoffensive man— but, 
after all their inquiries, they were only able to obtain his 
name, ^ich, by the parish-books, appeared to be Moreland 
* ^ITioligh there* were many conjectures as to hi# circum- 
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stances^ the general supposition appeared to be ^hat in early 
life he had been unfortunate in<« business, and had b^n 
reduced to live retired on a small annuity whicH l^id b^n 
s^tled on him by a friend ^ 

After he ha(^ thus lived a number of years, a train of 
circumstances occurred within a short time which fully dis- 
pliiyed his real character. * ^ 

In a narrow lane, at a little distance, there lived a poor 
widow, who had five children, the eldest a beautiful girl of 
nineteea The mother had been t-ery industrious, ancf sup- 
ported her family by taking in sewing, in which she was 
aisisted by her two eldest daughters. It happened that one 
of the children, and at length herself, fell illi^of a violent 
fever, which reduced them to very great distress. Her 
two daughters did all in their power, but they were unable 
to earn beyond a few shillings a week, so that they were 
obliged to part with tlie greater portion of their goods for 
present subsistence. On the recovery of the poor widow 
and her child, #a half-year'.? rent was due, wfiich she was 
unable to pay. The cruel landlord threatened to seize the 
remainder of her effects, and turn her and her children into 
the street. The youth and beauty of the eldest girl had 
so excited his passion, that hie unfeelingly informed the 
mother that it was in the power of her daughter ,to prevent 
his severity ; but that pure virtue which frequently dweMs 
in the heart of many that are redueed to distress, treated 
his proposal with disd.'yn. The girl had a faithfi^ lover, 
a journeyman shoemaker, vrho, during the illness of her 
family, had worked very hard, and divided his weekly 
earnings with them, and now, by his promises, endeavoured 
10 soften the severity of the landlord, but* to ,no purjwse. 
As he was going one night *to pay his accustomed visit to 
the distressed family, he perceived Mr. ^Moreland passing 
down the lane, whom he had known for several years (his 
master having supplied him with shoes). When he entered 
the door, all the suspicions natural to a lover induced him 
to follow, when he observed him stealing up the stairs ^to 
the^ widow s lodging, and open the door. The podr family 
showed ^ome surprise at the entrance of the stranger, and • 
^till more when, after a short conversation, he put a purse 
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of Ifnoncy into the hand />f the mother, and immediately 
wftit away? messenger from heaven,’' cried the 

poor “has brought roe this relief? Run, daughter, 

and thank him on your knees T* She ran, but he had got 
downstairs into the lane. “ I know him/’*cried her lover 
(now making his <ip{)earance) : “it is Mr. Moreland” 

Ihe officers (K justice had for some time been employed 
in afternpgng to discover the retreat of a gang of vendors 
of Mlse coin, who wer® at last traced to a house in an 
obscure part of the town. A poor, lame fellow, who had 
Jived in an adjoining room, Iwing unable to give a satig- 



factory account pf his manner of procuring a livelihood, vras 
brought ^loitg with the rest for examination. “Well,” said 
one ofdthe justices, “ who are you ? ” 

“ Please your w^Drship, I am a poor man, having lost the 
use of my limbs for several years.” 

“And how have you been able to support yourself all 
this time . 

•“Why, sir. I might have starved long ago, iiaving no 
^ parish ;ettlemeng as the masters for wlfom 1 w^orked would 
ndt interen themselves for me, though 1 lost the t&e of my 
limbs in their service.; but a good gentlcmatt has been so 
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very kind as to give me five shillings a week for these '^six 
years past” * ' ^ 

' “Ay 1 you 'were very fortunate, indeed; pray who is that 
gentleman ? 

“Why, pleas® your worship, I don't know.” 

“ No ! ’I'is very strange you do not know the name of 
the person who supports you : but where does he live ? ” 

“ 1 know nothing at all of him, but the good he has done 
for me.” . '* 

“ Then how did you first become acquainted with him ? ” 
. “ I was in the hospital, and just going to be turned out 
of it incurable, and was thinking that 1 had nothing for it 
hut to beg or starve, when the gentleman, wfro visited the 
hospital, learned my story ; after 1 had been discharged, he 
came to my poor lodging and gave me a guinea to buy 
some nfces.saries, and told irie, that if I would do all that I 
w'as capable of to maintain myself, he wc/uld take care that 
I should never want. From the serious and 'kind manner 
in which he spoke, 1 believed that he would do something 
for me, and ever since, he or his" man- servant has brought 
me five shillings a week,” 

“ 'rhi.s story will hardly i)as.s but tell me what trade you 
worked at before you lost the u.se of your liiAbs ? *’ 

“ 1 w,;s an engraver.” ' 

“ O ho ! then you understand w'Qi^king in metals ! (tir- 
cumstanccs are very suspicious - you must be ke;)t until 
further information is o&taincd of you.” 

'Fhc poor man in vain protested that he had no connec- 
tion with the f)arty in the adjoining room, and that eVivy 
word he stated was true. He offered tp bring proof of 
his honesty and regular life from among his neighbours ; 
but that could not be received, and he was reman'^cd for 
further examination. 'Fhe officers were leading him to 
prison, when he perceived his benefactor crossing the street 
He called alouil, and desired them to stop him ; and then, 
in a [>iteous tone, told him his story, entreartng that he 
would go back with him to the justices, and bear wjtncss in 
his behalf. This h6 could not refuse. They were admitted 
mto the crowded hall, and the officers related the <^us^ of 
their return.'^ All eyes were turned upon the gentleman 
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wben he was desired to ^ve his name. “ It is Moreland,” 
s^id he. He then, in a few wor^s, stated that, some years 
ago, hat’ing become acquainted with the character and dis- 
tress fif this tX)or man, he had since regularly assisted him. 

“Tis enough, sir,” said a gentleman ilj^on the bench; 
have the honour .of being a neighbour of yours; but 
until now 1 dM not know what a neighbour I had.” Mr. 
Mofeland thanked him, and retired : the poor fellow was 
disokarged. ^ 

A very worthy tradesman, who, by a variety of unforeseen 
circumstances, was reduced from respectability to pover|y, 
at last died of a broken heart, leaving twq maiden daughters 
altogether*irflprovided for. 

Shortly after his death, one evening a person knocked at 
the door of their lodging, which was on a third floor, and 
delivered into their hands a* parcel, containing four ten- 
pound bank*not^ 5 , with a slip of paper, on which w’as 
written, be continued, but no inquiir to be made.” 
'I'his sum they regularly received twice a year for several 
ytars ; by wliich means, tand their pwn industry, they were 
able to Ijve in considerable comfort, without knowing to 
whom they were indebted. 

'rhough matiy were theirVoiijcctures on this subject, they 
arrived at any probability, and they were restrained 
pom making any inqiyry by the injunction given. * Perhaps 
they ngver would have become acquainted with their bene- 
factor had iwt an accident led •to the discovery. The 
person who came as usual to deliver the packet of notes, 
hastily turning round to de])art, fell from the top of the 
stairs to the bouoin. I’he lady shrieked out, and, running 
down, 4burtd the man lying bleeding and senseless • a 
surgeqn was immediately sent for, who, by bleeding and 
other remedies, festored him to his senses. He was too 
unwell to be sent home that night, f>ut in the morning he 
requested the surgeon to permit him to be moved to his 
master's. -'•-J“VV'ho is your master?” infjuiredlhe surgeon. — 

‘^Mr. Jjjorcland, of Square.” — “ What I "^exclaimed 

the elder of the ladies, “Mr. Moreland, my poor father’s 
greatest creditor — is it he to whom we have beeit*^ muq^i 
indebted for everyt^jing?” The servant m^de a sign for 
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her to be silent, which she undc^ood He was sent dwajr 
in a coach, accompanied by the surgeon. They arrived at 
Mr. Moreland’s, where, after the confusion occasioned by 
the accident had subsided, the surgeon discovered that the 
faces of both ihaster and man were familiar to him. “ I 
am sure,*’ said he, “ that you are the gentleman who has so 
charituldy assi-sted the jxior family in thi& neighbourhood 
and the man with the sore limbs, and so willingly paid me 
my fees for attendance.” Mr. M«preland admitted that he 
was the same person. At this discovery, the surgeon, on 
taking his leave, could not refrain from expressing bis 
veneration for the humanity he had shown. 

About the same time many other private aefs of benevo- 
lence of this good man became known. In the neighbour- 
hood where Mr. Moreland resided was a tailor’s shop, kept 
by a man who had a wife and six children. He was a ver>' 
industrious person, and lieing assisted iif his trade by his 
wife, they were, with great -exei lions, just abld to maintain 
themselves and family in a decent manner. Conjointly 
with a friend, he liad become security to the amot^nt 
of three hundred pounds for a younger brother, who had 
obtained a situation in one of the government offices. 
The brother fell into bad company, and at length ab- 
sconded 'I'be tailor was called upon to pay liis paft of 
the bond ; but on account of scvetiil bad debts, and hav- 
ing lately ]jaid his rent and made some small pure! ases of 
cloth, he was unable to meet this unexpected demand. He 
was, in consequence, sent to prison. The distress which 
this brought u|)on the family was greatly increased by tiis 
wife being at that time confined He hgd been almost 
four w^eeks in prison, without any pros{)ect ot release, his 
friends and relations having been tried and found unable 
to assist him, w'hen one evening the keeper of the prison 
came up to him and said, “You are free." The poor man 
scarcely could believe what he heard ; his surprise and joy 
were so great that he nearly fainted away. Betbre leaving 
the prison, he w»as anxious to know his generous berefactoi ; 
but all he could leatn was, that the debt gnd all expenses 
bad been paid by a gentleman whose name was unknown to 
them, but whose face was familiar, as he had often before been 
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on simitar business.^ *'Ob,” cried the uilor, *that I 
knew hi|tn,*that 1 and my family plight thank him ! ’ He 
hurried *home, where hi* unexpected ap{>earance almqst 
overcame his poor family. On talking over the matter with * 
his wife, she informed him that the servant of Mr. Moreland 
had called a few days J:)efore, and was very {)articu]ar in his 
inquiries. Thif naturally led them to conjecture that it was 
to lum they were indebted, which was confirmed by the 
kecj^r of prison, wh^ had learned the name, from Mr. 
Moreland having ap][>eared in behalf of the lame man taken 
up on suspicion. • ^ 

llie taijpr was" overjoyed at this intelligence, but was still 
at a loss to iftiow in what manner he ought to express his 
gratitude. He was afraid to offend Mr. Moreland; but it 
was necessary to give vent to the fulness of his heart. He 
took his wife and two of his children and called at his house, 
desiring to speak Vith him. When admitted, he was unable 
to give uttcrUnre to the expressions of f.'ratiliide he had pre* , 
Pgircd, and bursting into a fit of crying, he fell on his knees, 
^izing one hand of bcnefactqr, which he kissed with 
tne utmost fervency; while his wife and rhildrcn fell also ’ 
on their knees, lifted up their hands, and im])lored a bless- 
ing upon him.* Mr. Moreland was much affected, and after 
nexhaining" silent for some lime — “It is too much! too 
ifluch!” he cried. *\Go home, my good people! God 
bless you all,” 

Now that Mr. Morelands character became known, it 
would be impossible to relate all the private acts of henevo- 
lehce that wer^6 discovered to have proceeded from him. 

An old clergyman from the country came up to town on 
business at/out this time, and paid a visit to an intimate 
friend After mutual congratulations, he informed !um that 
his parish had undergone a blessed alteration since he had 
last visited him. “ 'I’he principal estate was .sold some years 
ago to a gentleman in l>ondon, who is one of those few who 
are never weary in well-doing. He built, in the first place, 
tivelve iteat cottages, where all the industrious poor who were 
unfit for labour^were comfonabiy maintained at his expense. 
Ite has endow^ a school in the parish for the i^i^tructim 
of the children in reading, writing, and accounts, ar^ placid 
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it upon such a footing that the f^^es of the master will never 
be felt by the parents. Jle orders the baker of the village 
tp deliver twice a week a large loaf to each of the poor 
I>e<)plc's houses ; during the severity of winter he afso sup- 
plies them witlv fuel at a cheap rate ; he has, besides, fre- 
quently remitted his rents to poor .people in bad seasons, 
and, indeed, the good deeds he has done cUnnot be enume- 
rated. I myseif have been much indebted to him, and 1 
am also informed that he contribiMes largely to, the support 
of a dissenting minister in the neighbourhood. But what is 
surprising, he is very shy of being seen, nor do we know 
anything of his i)j-ofession or of his town residence, and I 
really believe we should not have known his^We, had it 
not been made public when he purchased the property. It 
is Moreland.’’ 

“ Why,’’ said his friend, I have a parishioner of that 
name ; and from what 1 have lately heard of him, I suspect 
he is the same person.'* 

Could not 1 get a sight of him ? ” replied the first. 

“ Probably you may,’! s*aid the otiier ; and presently sceiyag 
liini emss the court, he [K)inted him out * 

“Ah! that is the truly charitable man !” exclaimed the 
old clergyman in a rapture. "And runninjf up to him, he 
.seized him by the hand and expressed the most affectionate 
wishes lor his welfare. • 

Mr, Moreland now became w'ell known ; andtrt though 
many were desirous to Ijccomc acquainted with so good a 
man, he always avoided any intercourse that would bring 
himself into notice. It was not till after his death that*^n 
old friend thought fit to gratify the world with an account 
of his private lustory. ' * 

Mr. Moreland w’as the youngest son of a country ^gentle- 
man, and came to London at an early age to be educated 
for commercial life. In this, by diligence and attention, he 
succeeded so well, that after having passed through the 
different gradations of clerk, he was admitted d partner in 
the house, which was one of the first respectability. ^ In tins 
situation he acquired a considerable fortui^e, and sustained . 
the character of one of the leading merchants of the day. 
In early life l>e married an amiable and accomplished lady, 
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w))p brought him two children. Both died iU' their infancy, 
and the death of their mother, whioh followed in a few years?, 
made auch an impression on his mind that*hc gradually 
withdrew from business. The common pleasures of the 
world grew daily less interesting to his mind, and he found 
g vacancy whiejj could only filled up by reading and 
contemplation. The lil^erality of his mind led him to take 
an interest in the various conditions of society ; and in 
order to eitend his Icn^^wledge, he visited the different 
governments of the Continent, travelling chiefl;j| on foot, 
avoiding common routes, that he might have an opportunii^* 
of mingling ^ ith the mass of the people. • 

He saw abroad, as well as at home, a great deal of misery ; 
he saw wretchedness everywhere close in the train of splen- 
dour. He lamented the evilij of the world : but, whatever 
might be their ordinal source, he saw' that man liad within 
himself the power of remedying many of them. And it oc 
curred to him that in exercising this pow^r, all duty, all 
virtue, seemed to consist ; and from that lime he re.soivcd 
to direct his attention *to the best means of benefiting 
society. • 

Full of the.se meditation^, he returned ; and convinced 
that the gr^at iner|uality of rank and property is one prin- 
ctj)al cause (though a noces.sar)’ one) of the ills o( life, he 
resolved, as much as it lay in his power, to c ounteract it. 
‘'How^ew things,'* tiiought he, ‘‘arc necessary to my exter- 
nal comfort ' wholc.some food, warm clothing, c lean lodging, 
a little waiting upon, and a few books. Anything else 
w'ould be suj^rfluous. In what manner, then, ought *the 
remainder ip bo applied ? 

Thatihe might at once get rid of the G raving and burden- 
some tieinands which opinion imposes, he look a house in 
a distant part of the town, w'here his name w'as unknown ; 
and of all his former acquaintances he only reserved one or 
two confid$ntiai friends. He selected out of the number of 
lys former domestics one of each sex, steady and confiden- 
tial, whose lives he made as comfortable hs his own. After 
al) th& expenses^ of his household wefe defrayed, there re- 
mained two-thirds of his income, which he applied Ir» secretiv 
relieving the distresses of others. 
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He chose that his charities ^hould be secret, not only 
as being utterly averse j:o all ostentation, but also to avoid 
those import jnitics which are often made by unworthy ob- 
jects. He wislicd [)ersonally to become acquainted with the 
real circumsta* ecs of every case ; and it wa.s his chief em- 
ployment to mingle amongst the people, and to inquire into 
the private history of those individuals whu came under his 
observation. If he discovered that their distress proceeded 
from mi.sfortune, and not from f;fime, he never faii^ in 
adopting a plan to give ficrmanent relief. 

His phrllanthropy was general ; but it was his greatest de- 
fight to assist thoj>e who, by unforeseen circumstances, had 
been reduced to poverty. Hence the sumsVRich he be- 
stowed were often so considerable as at once to retrieve 
the affairs of the sufferer ; nor did he withdraw support .so 
long as it was necessary. 

In his opinions on general subjects he was liberal and 
free from bigotry, and if they chanced to differ from those 
recognised in society, he refrained from expressing them.^ 

So he lived, so he diyd ! injuring no one, benefiting many, 
bearing with pious resignation the evils that fell Vo his own 
lot, continually endeavouring to alleviate those of others 
— and hoping to behold a state in which evil shall bo 
abolished. * 


jCvenina. 


A. GLOBE LECTURE. 

Pa/>a — Ltu}\ 

Papa. You may remember, Lucy, that I talked to you 
some time a al>out the earth's motion round the sun. 

I.uty. Yes, papa, and you then said you would tell me 
another time somewhat about the other planets. 

P, I mean some day to take you to the lectur^ of an 
ingeniou*: philosopher, who has contrived' a machine that 
iWTl giv4 you a better notion of these things in an hour than 
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I could by mere talking in a week* Bnt it is ndw my^inteh- 
tiotf to make you better ^quainted with this globe which 
we^inhal^it) ^nd which, indeed, is the most important to us. 
Cast y^iir eyes upon this little ball. You see* it is a repre- 
sentation of the earth, being covered wnth a coloured map 
of the world. This map is crossed with lines in various 
directions ; but all you have to observe, relative to what I 
am TOing to tail? about, is the great line across the middle, 
call^ the equator^ or equinoctial linCs and the two points at 
top tfhd boqom, called the /*oles, of which the uppermost is 
the northern, the low^ermost the southern. 

Z. I see them. 

P, Now^the sun, which illuminates ali the parts of this 



globe by*turfts as they roll round before it, shines directly 
upon 4he equator, but darts its rays aslant towards the 
poles ; and this is*tbe cause of the great heat perceived in 
the middle regions of the earth, and of its gradual diminu> 
lion as you proceed from them on either side towards the 
extremities.^ To use a vulgar illustration, u is like a piece 
of meat* roasting )>efore a fire, the middle ]>art o/ which is 
pliable tp be overdone, while the tw'o ends are ra\v. 

2. I can comprehend that 
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P. iTom this simple circumstance, some of tiie greatei^ 
differehces on the surface of the earth, with respect to inan, 
other animals, and vegctijbles, proceed ; for heauis the gt^at 
principle of life and vegetation ; and where it most prevails, 
provided it be accompanied with due moisture, nature is 
most replenishfid with all sorts of living and growing things. 
In general, then, the countries lying on each side about the 
equator, and forming a broad belt around tiie globe, called 
the tropics^ or torrid zone, are rich and exqj^rant in their 
products to a degree much superior to what' we see wv our 
climates. Trees, and other plants, shoot to a vast size, and 
are clothed in perpetual verdure, and loaded with flowers of 
tAe gayest colours and sweetest fragrance, succeeded by 
fruits of high flavour or abundant nutriment'^ 'The insect 
tribe is multiplied so as to fill all the air, and many of them 
astonish by their size and extraordinary forms, and the 
splendour of their hues. The ground is all alive with rep- 
tiles, some harmless, some armed with deUdly poi.son.s. 

/. Oh, but I should not Jike that at all. ♦ 

P 'fhe bircU, how'cver, decked in the gayest plumage 
conceivable, must give unmixed <<lelight ; and a tropical 
forest, filled with parrots, macaws, and peacocks, and 
enlivened with the gambols of monkeys and other nimble 
(juadrupeds, must be a very' amusing sjiectacle. 'I'he 
largest of (luadrupeds, loo, the elephant, the rhinocoro^, 
and thd* hippopotamus, are natives of these regions ; and 
not only those sublime and harmless animals, l^ut the 
terrible lion, the cruel tiger, and all the most ravenous 
boasts of prey, are here found in their greatest bulk and 
fierceness. 

A. 'I hat would be w’orse than the insects and reptiles. 

P 'fhe sea, also, is filled with inhabitants of an :4umen.se 
^ ariety of size and figure ; not only fishes, but tontoises, 
and all the shelly tribes. The shore.s are spread with shells 
of a bcaiitv unknown to our coasts ; for it would .seem as 
though the influence of the solar heat jienetratcd into tiie 
farthest recesses of nature. 

/. How I should like to ramble on the sea side there ! ^ 

P. But 'the elements too, are there upon a grand and 
terrific scale. 'I'he sky either blazes with intolerable bearflSi 
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or pours *dpwn rain in irresistible torrents. • Tho> wii^s 
sweU to furious hurricane^ which often desolate the*whole 
fafe of nature in a day. £arthquajce.s rock the ground, and 
soTnetimes open it in chasms, which swallow up entire 
cities. * Storms raise the wates of the ocean into mountains, 
and drive them in a deluge to the land « 

Z. Ah ! that woulij spoil my shell-gathering. These 
Countries may \St very fine, but I don't like tliem. 

/? Well, then ; we will turn from them to the iempentte 
regicfhs. You will obsqjve, on looking at the map, that 
these chiefly lie on the northern side of the tropics ; for, 
on the southern side, the space is almost wholljp oc cupied 
by sea, Thou^;!) geographers have drawm a boundary line 
between torrid and temperate zones, yet nature lias 
made none ; and, for a considerable space on the borders, 
the diminution of heat is so gradual, as to produce little 
difference in the appearance •of nature. Hut, in general, 
the temiMjrate tAteSy or belfSy form the most desirable dis- 
tricts on the face of the Ciirih. ^Fhcir products are extremely 
various, and abound in beauty and utility, ^C'orn, wine, and 
oil are among their vegetable stores^ the horse, the ox, and 
the sheefigraze their verdant pastures, 'fheir seasons have 
the ])leasing vicissitudes of summer and winter, spring and 
autumn. 'rh<Jiigh, in somc^ parts, they are subject to excess 
of heat, afld in others of cold, yet they deserve the general 
\na\$e of a mild temi>erature, c:ompared to the reSt of the 
globe. « 

Z. They are the countries for me, then. 

P. You do live in one of them, though our island is situ- 
ated so far to the north, that it ranks rather among the cold 
countries than ^he warm ones. However, we have the good 
fortune no t>e a long w'ay removed from those d*.’:ary and 
comfortless tracts of the globe which lie about the poles, and 
are called the frip^id zones. In these, the cheering influence 
of the sun gradually becomes extinct, and pcrf»etual frost 
and snow take possession of the caith. 'i'recs and plants 
diminish Ift number and size, till at length no vegetables are 
fftund some mosses, and a few stunted herbs, l^nd 
animajs are reduced to three or four spacies ; reWdeer, white 
tifcars, arctic foxes, and snow-birds. The sea, bewever, as 
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far» as fc remains free from ice, is all alive with "the finny 
tribe. Enormous whales sr)out ard gambol among the fixat- 
ing ice-islands, and herds of seals pursue the shoals of smaller, 
fish, and harbour in the caverns of the rocky coasts.' 

Z. Then I suppose these creatures have not much” to do 
with the sun ? '• 

I*, Nature has given them powders o^ enduring cold beyond 
those of many other animals ; and then, theSi^ater is always* 
warmer than the land in cold climates ; nay, at a ceftain 
depth, it is eijually warm in all parts of the glolxi. 

Z, Well, but as I cannot go to the bottom of the sea, I 
desire to have nothing to do with these dismal countries. 
But do any men live there ? 

/t It is one of the wonderful things belon^ng to man, 
that he is capable of living in all parts of the globe where 
any other animals live. And as nothing relative to this 
earth is so important to us as the condition of human 
creatures in it, .suppose w^e take a genei'al survey of the 
different races of men who inhabit all the* tracts we have 
been speaking of ? 

L. Blacks, and whites, and all colours ? 

l\ Surely. If a black dog l>e as much a dog ai a white 
one, why should not a black man be as much a man ? 1 

know nothing that colour ha.s to <lo with mind. Well, then 
' -to go back to the equator, 'fhe middle or tropical gitdK; 
of the earth, which, by the ancients, was concluded to bfe 
uninhabitable, from its extreme heat, has been fonnd by 
modern discoveries to be' as well filled with men as it is with 
other living creatures. And no wonder ; for life is main 
tained here at less cost than elsewhere. Clothes and fuel 
arc scarcely at all necessary. A shed of bamboo, covered 
with palm-leave.s, serves for a house ; and food i^ almost the 
sjxmtancou.s product of nature. The bread-fruit, the aocoa, 
the banana, and the jilaintain, offer their stores freely to the 
gatherer ; and, if he take the additional pains to plant a few 
yams, or sow a little Indian corn, he is furnished with never- 
failing plenty. Hence the inhabitants of many tropical 
countries live nearly in what is called a state of nature, witH- 
out care or labour, using the gifts of Providence like the * 
atound them. The naked Indian, stretched at ease 
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tiryler the shade of a lofty tree, passes his hours in iifdolent 
repose, un]fss aroused to tempora^^ exertion by the passion 
of the diase, or the love of dancing and othen Social sports. 

Z. Well— that would bo a charming life ! 

P. So the poet Thomson seemed to thinU when he burst 
out in a rapturous description of the beauties and pleasures 
Afforded by thege favoured regions. Perhaps you can re* 
member some of his lines ? 

Z 9 1 will tr>’. 

Thrown at i^ayer ease, on some lair dto^ ^ 

Let me behold* by breezy muimurs cooled, 

Broad o'er my bead the verdant cellar wave, 

And l|gh palmeltoA lift their graceful shade* 

Or, stretched amid these orchards of the sun, 

Give me to drain the cocoa’s milky bowl, 

And from the palm to draw its freshening wine ! 

P, Delightful f I Think, however, at what price they pur- 
chase this intjolent enjoymenWof life. In the first place, all 
* the work that is done is thrown uj.K>n the women, who are 
always most tyrannised oyer, the nearer a i)eople approach 
to a state of nature. * 

Z, Oh,*horriblc ! I am glad I do not live there 

7\ Then, mind not ^having that spur to exertion 
w'hic^ nccossity alone can give, moulders in inaction, and 
bj^comes incapable of those advances in knowlei^e and 
, vigour which raise and^ignify the human character. 

Z. J3®t that is the same with lazy^people everywhere. 

P, True. The excessive heat, however, of these countries 
se^is of itself to relax the mind, and unht it for its noblest 
exertions. And 1 question if a single instance could be 
produceejof^n tiriginal inhaliitant of the tropics, \^ho has 
attained to eminence in the higher walks of science. It is 
their gftieral character to l>c gay, volatile, and thoughtless, 
subject to violent passions, but commonly mild and gentle, 
fond of society and amusements, ingenious in little arts, but 
incapable ot ^eat or long-continued efforts. . They form a 
laege portion of the human mce, and probably not the least 
4 happy. You see what vast tracts of l^nd lie within this 
Vivisioir; most Africa and South America ; all the great 
islands of Asia, and two of its large pcnimsulas. Of thest^ 
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the Asiatic part is the most populous and civilised ; indeed, 
many of its nations are as far removed from a state*^of 
nature as wft are, and their constitutional indolence has 
been completely overcome by necessity. The clothing of 
those who are a civilised state is mostly made of cotton, 
which is a natural product of those, climates. Their food 
is chiefly of the vegetable kind ; and besides the articles 
already mentioned, consists much of rice. 

Z. Are the people all black ? 

Yes ; entirely, or nearly so. 
ti L, \ sfepj)ose that is owing to the heat of the sun? 

P. Undoubtedly : for we find all the shades from jet- 
black to tawny, and at length white, as we prdbeed from the 
equator towards the poles. 'J'he African negroes, however, 
from their curled woolly hair, and their flat features, have 
been supposed an originally^distinct race of mankind. The 
Kast Indian blacks, though under an e^jually hot climate, 
have long flowing hair, and features not very^different from, 
those of their /aircr neighbouis. Almost all of the.se nations 
arc subject to despotic, governmevits In religion they 'are 
mostly i)agans, with a mixture of Mahometans. ^ 

A. I think >vc l»avc had enough about these jkjople. . 

P. Well, then, look again bn the globe no the northern 
side of the tropics, and see what a tour w'e shall take vou 
among'the inhabitants of the north tcuq^eratc xone. Hwre 
are all the mO'.t famous places on tlie earth ; rich j;)opulous^ 
countries, reno>vned at 'diflerent |>criods for arts and arms. 
Here is the greater part of Asia, a little of Africa, all 
Euro}»e, and North America. » 

L. 1 suppose, however, there must be. great differences 
both in the climate and the way of life, <>inflSO many 
countries ? ^ 

P. Extremely great. The southern j^Sirts |>artake a good 
deal of the character of the tropical regions. The heat is 
still excessive, and renders exertion painful ; whence the 
people have in general been rpekoned soft, cffehiinate, and 
voluptuous. Let us, however, look at them a litjle closer. 
Here is the mighty empire of China, swarming with peopl^ 
^0 suclf a degree that, notwithstanding its size an<f fertlfctyj 
the inhabitants are obliged to exert tlj^e greatest industry to 
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prflfccure the necessaries oQife. Nearly in a line witlvil are 
tilt Mogul* empire, the kingdom of Persia, and the 'furkish 
dorainimis in Asia ; all warm climates, abounding in pro- , 
ducts bf use and beauty, and inhabited by numerous and 
civilised ijeoplc. Here stretches out the grftit peninsula of 
Arabia, for the most part a dry and desert land, overspread 
^ith burning saftds, to be crossed only by the patient camel. 
Wil(f and ferocious tribes of men wander over it, subsisted 
c hie#y by iheir herds tgnd flocks, and by the trade of 
robbery, which they exercise on all travellers that fall in 
their way. A tract somewhat similar, though ift a coldv 
climate, is the vast country of 'I'artary, suctching like a bell 
from east west across ihc middle of Asia ; over the 
immense plains and deserts of which, a number of in- 
dependent trilKJS continually roam, fixing their movable 
habitations in one part or another, according as they afford 
pasture to their herds of cattle and horses, 'riiesc men 
, have for many ages lived in the same sin\j>lc stale, unac- 
quainted as well with the arts as the vices of civilised 
nations. * , 

L Welk I tlunk it must be a very pleasant life to ramble 
about from i)lace to place, and change one’s abode accord- 
ing to the seas<5n. * 

The ‘Tartars think so: for the worst wish tljcy can 
fiftd for a man is, that |jie may live in a house and work like 
• a Russign. Now, look at Europe. See what a small figure 
it makes on the surface of the globe^ as to size ; and yet it 
has for many years held the first place in knowledge, activity, 
civilisation, and all the qualities that elevate man among his 
fellows. For this it is much indebted to that tenij)eralure of 
climate which calls forth all the faculties of man m order to 
renderjife comfortable, yet affords enough of the beauHes of 
nature to warm thft heart and exalt the imagination. Men 
here earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. Nature 
does not drop her fruits into their mouths, but offers them 
as the prieft^of labour. Human wants are many. Clothes, 
fo6d, l^^ing, are all objects of much care and ‘contrivance, 
•Jbut the human jiowers, fully exerted,^ are equal to the 
deitiandl; and nowhere are enjoyments so varidus and 
multiplied. What th<; land does not yield itsf^f, its inhabi- 
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tants, by iheir active industr>', nrocure from the remql^t 
|xirts of the globe. we orinjc tea, we ^weeten the 

infusion of a" Chinese herb w'ith the juice of a VV^at India 
cane; and your common dress is comf)Osed of materials 
collected from the oqt^ator to the frigid zone. Europeans 
render all countries and climates jramilLar to them; and 
everywhere they assume a suixjriority over ^hc less enlight 
ened or less industrious natives. 

/.. 'I’hen Eurojx: for me, after all. Rut is not America 
as good ? 

/*. That part of North America which has been settled 
by Euro[>eans, ifj. only another Eurojxj in manners and 
civilisation. Rut the original inhabitants of ^hilt extensive 
country were l)olci and hardy barbarians, and many of them 
continue so to this dny. So much for the temi)erate zone, 
w^hich contains llic prime *of mankind. They differ ex- 
tremely, however, in governments, laws, 4 customs, and reli- 
gions. The ('hristinn religion has the crediti of reckoning 
among its votaiics all the civilised |)Cop]e of Euroj)e and 
Ameri( a. 'Die Mahoinetan po.s.'^es.ses all the nearer parts 
of Asia and the north of .Africa; but f^iina, Japan, and 
most of the circumjacent countries, [)rofess different forms 
of i)aganism, 'Fhe east, in general, is enslaved to des[X)tism ; 
but the nobler west enjoys, in most of its states, more or 
less of freedom. 

As to the frigid zone, its few inhabitants can but ju.st 
sustain a life little belter than that of the brutes Their 
faculties are benumbed by the climate. Their chief em- 
ptojrmcnt is the fishery or the chase, by which they procure 
their food 'Ihe tending of herds of reindeer in some parts 
varies their occupations and diet. 'Ihey pass their long 
winters in holes dug under ground, where they doze out 
most of their time in stupid repose. * ^ 

Z. 1 wonder any people should stay in such miserable 
places. 

P, Yet none of tlie inhabitants of the globe* seem more 
attached,, to their country and way of life. Nor dp they, 
indeed, want powers to render their situation tolerably conj- 
/ortablc. I'heir canoes, and Ashing and hunting tackl^ are 
made with great ingenuity ; and their clothing is admirably 
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adaf^ted to fence against the rigours of cold. They ate not 
without son^e amusements cheer the gloom of their con* 
dition ; t^ut they are abjectly superstitious, and^given to fear 
and melancholy. 

X. If I had my choice, I would rather go to a warmer 
than a colder country. ^ 

* P. Perhaps the warmer countries are pleasanter; but 
therd* are few advantages tvhich are not balanced by some 
inconveniences ; and it js the uuest wisdom to be con- 
tented with'^our lot, and endeavour to make the best of it 
One great lesson, however, I wish you to derivebfrom this 
Lecture. You sec that no part of the world b void St 
our human*blethren, who, amidst all the*divcrsities of cha-' 
racter and condition, arc yet all filling the station in 
which their Creator has placed them. VVe are too apt to 
look at the differences of mankind, and to undervalue all 
those who do nottigrcc with us in matters that we think of 
,high importaiice. Jlut who are^W'c— and what cause have 
we to think ourselves right, and all others wvon(2; ? Can wc 
iiiftigine that hundreds oS millions of our species in other 
jxirts of the world are left destitute ^of what is essential to 
their well-Tieing, while a favoured few', like ourselves, are the 
only ones w'ho#|X)ssess it? Slaving all a common nature, 
we must necessarily agree in more things than we differ. 
T»e road to virtue and haf>piness is alike open to ltll~*-the 
mode pursuit is varfeus the end is the same. 


KNVY AND KMCLA'nON. 

At oijp of the celebrated schools of painting in Italy, a 
young man, named Cuidotto, produced a piece so excellent, 
that it was the admiration of the masters in the art, who all 
declared it to be their opinion, that he could not fail of 
rising to the summit of his profession, should he proceed 
aa^hejtad begun. 

^ This j)errormance was looked upon^with verj different 
eye® bf two of Ris fellow-scholars. Brunello, the^elder of 
them, who had himself acquired some reputation* iu hW 
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studies; was mortified in the highest degree at this su|)eri' 
ority of Guidotto ; and regarding all the honour his riv^ 
had acquired ^as so much taken from himself, he coftceived 
the most rancorous dislike of him, and longed for nothing 
so much as to so? him lose the credit he had gained. Afraid 
openly to decry the merit of a work which had obtained the 
approbation of the best judges, he threw out ’.secret insinua- 
tions that Guidotto had been assisted in it by one or o:'her 
of his masters ; and he affected to represent it as a sor*^^ of 
lucky liit, which the reputed author would probhbly never 
ct^ual. 

Not so Lorenzo, "i’hough a very young proficient in the 




art, he coinprehendccl in its full extent the' ex^:cll«ince of 
Guidotto’s perforniancc, and became one of the sincerest of 
his admirers. Fired witli the praises he saw him receive 
on all sides, he ardently longed one day to deserve the like. 
He placed him before his eyes as 'a fair model, which it 
was his highest ambition to arrive at equalling -^-for as to 
excelling liini, he could not as vet conceive the possil^itp 
of it. He never spol^e of him but with rai)ture, an<r could 
nut hear tp hear die detractions of Brunello.^ * » 

r»m Lorenzo did not content himself with words. He 
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en^ed witl? his whole soul into the career of lanprovement; 
WM first ar)ji last of all thcf scholars in the desigmng*room ; 
and devoted to practice at home* those houjs which the 
other 3 K>uths passed in amusement. It was long before he 
could please himself with any of his atteinj^s, and he was 
continually rej^ating over them, “ Alas ! how fat distant is 
ahis from Guidptto's At length, however, he had the 
satiafection of becoming sensible ot progress ; and, having 
fece^ed considerable aoplause on account of one of hi's 
performances, he ventufbd to say to himself, “And why 
may not 1 too become a Guidotto ? '* ^ 

Meanwhile, Guidotto continued to bear away the palfh 
from all cmn|)etitors. Brunello striigglefl a while to contest ^ 
with him, but at length gave up the ]>oint, and consoled 
himself under his inferiority by ill-natured sarcasm and 
[)etulant criticism. Loren;to worked away in silence, and it 
^vas long tefore l|is modesty would suffer him to place any 
piece of his yi view* at tlie same time with one of Guidoito’s. 

'rhere was a certain day in the year in vjihich it was cus^ 
loinary for all the- scholar to exhibit their l)est performance 
in a public hall, where their merit Was solemnly judged by 
a numbcF of select examiners, and a prize oi' value was 
awarded to th^ most excelloiu. Guidotto had prepared for 
tljis^nniv<irsary a piece which was to excel all he had before 
executed. He had just finished it on the evenijin before 
the exhibition, and noPthing remained but to heighten the 
colourifig by means of a Iranspartgit varnish, 'fhe malig- 
nant IlrunelJo contrived artfully to convey into the phial 
c< 4 ptaining this varnish some drops of a caustic i)reparation, 
the effect of which would be entirely to destroy the lieauiy 
and s|)l<jnd<^ir Uf the piece. Guidotto laid it on i)v -andle- 
light, and then with great satisfaction hung up his picture 
in thtf public roo^i against the morrow. 

l^orcnzo, loo, with beating heart, had i>rt!paie(I himself 
for the day. AVith vast application he had finished a piece 
which he^humbly hoped might appear not j^reatly inferior 
\0 smne of Guidotto's earlier performances. 

The important day was now arrived 1 he ttjinpany as- 
‘ sampled, and wijre introduced into the great room, where 
the light had just been fully admitted by drawing up jrcurtawL 
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All we«it up with raised expectations to GuidottVs picture, 
when, behold ! instead of the brilhant beauty they had coji- 
ceived, there ,was nothing but a dead surface of confused 
' and blotched colours. “ .Surely,*' they cried, ** this cannot 
1^ Guidotto s ! *!y The unfortunate youth himself came up, 
and on behplding the dismal change of his favourite piece, 
burst out into an agony of grief, and exclaiir?d that he was'^^ 
t>etrayed and undone. The vile Brunello in a comer was 
enjoying his distress. But 1/orenzp was little less aff^ted. 
than (juidotto himself. “ Trick ! knavery 1 ” he cried. In- 
deed, gentlemen, this is not Guidotto's work. I saw it 
wiicn only halffinished, and it was a most charming per- 
formance. lx)ok al the outline, and judge it must 
have been before it was so basely injured” 

I'he sj>ectators were all struck with Loren 20 *s generous 
warmth, and sympathised in the disgrace of (luidotto ; but 
it was impossible to adjudge the prize t » his picture in 
the state in whi<'h they beheld it. They examined all the 
others attontivel)%and that of Lorenzo, till then an unknown 
artist to them, gained a great majority of ^suffrages. The 
prize was therefore awafded to him ; but I.orenzp, on re- 
ceiving it, went up to Chiidotto, and presenting it to him, 
said, “I’ake what merit would undoubtedly have acquired 
for you, had not the basest malice and envy defrauded > 
of it. '!> me it is honour enough to be accounted youa 
second. If hereafter I may aspire to tjqual you, it slpll be 
by means of fair comj3etiuon, not by the aid of treachery.’* 
Lorenzo’s nobleness of conduct excited the warme.st 
encomiums among the judges, who at length determined, 
that for this time there should be two equal prizes dis- 
tributed ; for that, if (Guidotto had deserved the prize of 
painting, Lorenzo was entitled to that of virtue. 
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• PROVIDENCE; CTr. THE SHIPWRECK. 

• • 

It wa»- a dreadful storm. I'hc wind, blowing full on the 
sea*shore, rolled tremendous waves on the beach, while the 
half-sunk rocks at the entrance of the bay were envel^d 
in mist of wljjte fooLhi. A ship appeared in the .omng, 
driviiig impetuously under her bare j>ole,s to land ; now 
dltii\g aloft on the surging waves now plunging into the 
mtervening <ioUows. Presently she rushed among the rocks 
and there struck, the billows beating over her deck, and 
climbing up her shattered rigging. “ Mercy 1 mercy 1” ex- 



claimed 4it\ fincient Solitary, as he viewed from a cinf the 
ilismal^enc- It was in vain. 'Phe ship fell on her .>idc, 
and was seen no more. 

Soon, however, a small dark object appearc<l ( oniing from 
the rocks towards the shore ; at first dimly descried through 
the foam, then quite plain as it rode on the summit of a 
wtfv'e, tljen for a time totally lost. It approa4:hed, an<l 
showed Itself to be a boat, with men in it rowing for their 
lives. *rhe Solifary hastened down to the beach* ^nd 
the agonising vicissitudes of hope and fey watched its 
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advance. At length, after the most imminent Hazards, jthe 
boat was thrown violently on the shore, and the dripping, 
half-dead mar^iners crawlM out to the dry land. 

Heaven be praised ! '* cried the Solitary ; what a Pro- 
vidential escape ! ’* And he led the poor men to his cell, 
where, kindling a good hre, and bringing out his little store 
of provision, he restored them to health and,, spirits. AndL 
are you six men the only ones saved ? said he. “ Tha^ we 
are,” answered one of them. “ Threescore and fifteen pien,^ 
women, and children, were in the ship when (she struck. 
You may tliink what a clamour and confusion there was ; 
women clinging to their husbands’ necks, and children 
hanging about thcii* clothes, all shrieking, cryir^gf and pray- 
ing I 'rhere was no time to be lost. We got out the small 
boat in a twinkling ; jumped in, without staying for our 
« ai»tain, \vho was fool enough eto be minding the passengers ; 
f lit the rope, and pushed away, just time e;iough to l>e clear 
of the ship ns she went dawm ; and here we are, all alive 
and merry I" An oath concluded his speecR. 'I’hc Soli- 
tary wvas shocked;* and could not help secretly wishing that 
il had pleased Provldciroe to have saved some of the inno- 
cent passengers rather than these reprobates. ‘ 

The sailors, having got what they could, departed, 
scarcely thanking their benefactor, and marched up the 
t ountry.j Niglit came on. 'Phey descried a light at son^e 
distance, and made up to it. Ii‘ proceeded from the 
window of a good-looking house, surrounded w’ith a farm- 
yard and garden, 'Phey knocked at the door, and, in a 
sui)plicaling lone, made knowm their distress, and begged 
relief. 'Plicy were admitted, and treated with comjxission 
and hospitality. In the house were the mistress, her chil- 
dren and womcn-servants, an old man, and a boy ; the 
master was abroad. The sailors, silting rgund the kftchen 
fire, whispered to each other, that here was an opixjrtunity 
of making a booty that would amply compensate for the 
loss of clothes and wages. They settled their phn, and on 
the old man’s coming with logs to the fire, one of them 
broke his skull w ith the |>oker, and laid him dead Another 
took up a knife which had bt‘en brought with the loaf ard 
c'’sCse, and running after the boy, who wa.s making his 
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esc^itpe out of the house, stabbed him lo me nean. The 
re$t locked^ the doors, andf after tying all the women and 
children? began to ransack the house. One ofcthe children 
continuing to make loud exclamations, a fellow went and 
strangled it They had nearly finished paeWng up such of 
the most valuable things as they could carry off, wlfen the 
master of the h«usc came home. He was a smuggler as 
well as a farmer, and had just returned from an expedition, 
l^avipg his companions, gith their gocxls, at a neighlwuring 
public-housA Sur[>rised*at finding the doors IcK'ked, and 
at seeing lights moving about in the chambers, he^nispectqd 
somewhat amiss ; and, u|»on listening, he heard strange 
voices, and^ s^w some of the sailors through the windows. 
He hastened hack to his com{>anions, and brought them 
with him just as the robl>ers opened the dfX)r, and were 
coming out Avith their pillager having first set fire to the 
house in order fo conceal what they had done, 1 he 
smuggler and^his friends let fly .their blunderbusses in the 
midst of them, and then rushing forwards.,*?Rcized ihc sur- 
vivors and secured them.# Perceiving in the house, 

they ftin and extingui.shed them. "’I he villains were next 
day led to prison amidst the curses of the neighlx)urhood. 

The good Solitary, on h<?:iring of the event, at first ex- 
cl^rued, “ >Vhat a wonderful interference of Providence to 
punish guilt and protect innocence ! ” Pausing a wtiilc, he 
added, ** Yet had Pro^dence thought fit to have drowned 
these smlors in their passage from ilie shij), where they left 
so many better jxrople to j>erish, the lives of three inn<K:eiu 
pe'«ons would have been saved, and these wretches would 
have died without such accumulated guilt and ij,‘nominy. 
On the QthcT hahd. had the master of the house ?»een at 
home, instead of following a lawless and desperate tiade, 
he would perhaps have |x?rished with all his family, and the 
villains have escaped with their booty. W hat am I to think 
of all this?'' Thus pensive and [)erplexed, he laid him 
down to re^t, and after some lime sj»cnt in" gloomy reflec. 
tions, fell asleep. 

In hi/dream, he fancied himself seated on the loji of a 
nigh mountain, where he was accosted by a venerable figure 
in long white garments^ who asked liirn the cause of iWt 
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melancholy expressed on his countenance. ** It is/' said 
he, “because I am unable to reconcile the decrees 6f 
Providence wi*h my ideas of wisdom and justice.” ‘'That/' 
^replied the stranger, “is probably because thy notions of 
Providence are .lurrow and erroneous. ,Thou seekest it in 
particular events^ and dost not raise thy survey to the 
whole, V Kvery occurrence in the universe is ProvidentUtiJ^ 
because it is the consequence of those law's w'hich dt^ne 
wisdom has established as most productive of the general* 
good. But to select individual facts as more directed by 
tl]<» hand of Providence than others, because w-e think we 
see a particular gopd ]Hirposc answered by them, is an in- 
Jallible inlet to error and superstition. KoUdA* me to the 
edge of this cliff.’* He seemed to follow. ^ 

“Now IcKjk down,'* said the stranger, “and tell me what 
thou sce.st** “ 1 see,” replied the Solitary, “a hawk darting 
amidst a flo( k of small birds, one of whi<Uh he has caught, 
.while the others esca|x:.” “ \nd cansl thou thirk,” rejoined 
the stranger, “llv;t tlie single bird, made a prey of by the 
hawk, lies under ‘Artirular doo.ii of Providence, or that 
those which tly avwiy are more the objects of diviae favour 
than it ? Hawks by nature were made to feed uix)n living 
prey, and were endowed with ’strength and .swiftness to 
enable them to overtake and master it Thu.s life i.s sacr^ 
ficed to the supj>ort of life. But to this destruction limits 
are set. 'I'he small birds are much more numerops and 
fjrolific than the liirds of f>rcy : and though they cannot 
resist his force, they have dexterity and nimblencss of flight 
sufficient in general to elude his pursuit. It is in this balawe 
that the wisdom of Providence is seen : and w'hat can be a 
greater proof of it than that both species, the daUroyer and 
his prey, have subsisted together from their first crejtion. 
Now' look again, and tell me what thou seest” 

“ 1 see,” said the Solitary, “ a thick black cloud gathering 
in the sky. I hear the thunder rolling trom side to side of 
the vault of heaven. I behold the red iightnih]^ darting 
from the bqsom of darkness. Now it has fallen on a stately 
tree, and sliattcred it to pieces, striking to the ground an ox 
sheltered ul its foot. Now it falls again in the midst of u 
flock of limurous sheep, and several of them are left on the 
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pli^in ; -anti see! the shepherd himself lies extended by 
titeir side-^ Now it striked a lofty spire, and at the same 
time sets m a blaxe an humble Cottage l)enjaih. Ji is an 
awful^'and terrible sight ! • 

“ It is so,” returned the stranger ; “ bul^what ilosl thou 
conclude from it? Dost thou not know^ that from the 
genial heat, v^hich ^ves life to plants and animals, and 
ripans the fruits of the earth, procee<ls this electrical lire, 
^w'liiph, ascending to the cloud^ and charging them Ix^yond 
what they ^re able to contain, is launched again in burning 
bolts to the earth ? Must it leave its direct roui;se to strike 
the tree rather than the dome of worship, or to s|)end"lts 
fury on t!ie herd rather than the henlliiiian ? Millions of 
millions of Ii\nng creatures h.ive (|wed their birth to this 
I element ; and shall we think it strange if a few meet 

their deaths from it? Th«s the mountain torrent that 
rushes down to 'fertilise the plain, in its course may sweep 
away the works of human industry, and man himself with 
them; but ‘could its benefits be purtj^iscd at another’ 
price ? " 

“•All this,^’ said the ^Solitary, t^TierabJy romjirehenil ; 
but maj I presume to ask, whence have proceeded the 
morai evils oC the painful scenes of yesterday ? W'hat good ' 
end is ap^wered by making man the sc:ourge of man, and > 
preserving the guilty at the cost of the innocent ? m 

“ I’hat, too,” replied the venerable stranger, “ is a con- 
sequJhce of the same wise laws gf Provitience. If it were 
right to make man a creature of habit, and render those 
things easy to him with which he is most familiar, the sailor 
must, of course, be better able to shift for himself in a ship- 
wreck the passenger; while that self-love which is 
essential to the preservation of life, must, in general, * ause; 
him to consult his own safety in preference to that of otners. 
The same force of habit, in a way of life full of |jeril and 
hardship, must conduce to form a rough, bold, and unfeeling 
character 'I1iis, under the direction of principle, will make 
oa brave man ; without it, a robber and a murdeter. In the 
latter^case, human laws step in to remove the evil which 
thc^^have not been able to prevent! Wickedness meets 
with the fate which, sooner or later, always awaits it ;”wnd 
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innoc';n^r, though orcasionally a JiiiflTerer, is proved in ,j:he 
end to l)e the surest path to happiness. ' ^ 

**But." re^^jmed the 5^olitary, “ran it l?e said thai the lot 
^ of innoccnro is a/icays prtfcrabic to that of guilt In this 
world ? ” . 

“Jf‘n cannot, ’ replied the other, “thinkest thou that 
the Almiglity is unable to make retribution in a futu:r% 
world? t)i.smiss, then, from thy mind the care of 
n secure that the great ivhole is ordered for thei*est„, 
Expect not a* particular interposifton of Heaven, Ixicause 
such an irrerjiosition would seem to thee seasonable, rhuu, 
ffcrhaps, tvouldst stop the vast machine of the universe to 
'‘save a fly from Ming < rusht‘d nnrlcr its wh^k Hut in- 
numerable flies and fien are ( rushed every day, yet the 
grand motion goes on, and will go (»n, to fulfll the knevo- 
lent intentions of its Author. ‘‘ 

He ceased, and sleeji on a sudden leU ^be eyelids of the 
Solitary. He looked abro.td from his roll, ajRd beheld all 
nature smiling around him. 1 he rising sun shone in a 
clear sky. Hirds^ ♦ere sporting in *he air, and fish glanrihg 
on the surface of the Waters, fie or. were ]>ursuing' their 
steady c oursc, gently wafted by the ])lea«^ant iireezc. laght, 
flecey clouds uerc sailing over the blue e\pa».se of heaven. 
His soul syinp.itiiised with the scene, and peace antLj^ 
filled lip bosom. f 


EPIl.OGUF. 

And now, so many Evenings pasdt, 

Our Bndgei's fairly out, at last ; 

Kxhausted all its various store, 

Nor like to be replenished more. 

Then, youthful friends, farewell i my heart 
Shall speak a blessing as vre part 
May w isdom's seeds in every nund 
Fit soil and careful culture find ; 








